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‘SOCIET YA AND THE STA AT 


“Some Neglected Are; cas of Research and ‘Theory 


College 
tions, we have, in recent decades, been wit- 


SHE AIR AIR is” full ‘ot many nessing ‘distinctive institutional changes and 
individual 


saying “Lo, here,” and “Lo, ‘there,’ » corresponding alterations 
warning the public about contempo-— values of ‘wet 
: rary trends in our national | life. On the one in our total social-cultural life a 


et, there is much fearsome talk of the me, further, that these changes present a — 


statism "leading finally to field for research and theoretical considera- 


total governmental control. On the other, tions: which sociologists ell, take se- 


_ there are many who contend that only the ' ‘the 
state. -society relationship, in fact, are cer 


state can save us from going to pieces, tha "aff oth 

- as the largest and most powerful agency, it — tain to affect all sorts of other areas of 
‘sociological investigation, such as, those 


should take over more and areas of 
bearing on home and family, the school, 


may w 


have lon thought that a discussion of 


among the topics” appropriate to an occa- 
sion such as this. Now, having but re- 
cently returned from a s second | ““tour of 
duty” with that great example of state s 
-cialism—the Army—I more conv inced 
7 than: ever ‘that this subject will bear e 
_ amination. W hether our soldiers _ and ve vet- 
~erans realize it or r not, they have experienced 
at least of more less complete 
“state control i ina vast organization in which 
initiative generally is punished and 


persona 


E 


n any case, aside fi rom wartime improvisa- 


* delive ered 


the relation of the state society was 


in which conformity is the key to success. - bs 
Ir 


I, 19046 at Clev its 7 


and recreation— name only 


industry, 


few. 


‘societal relations are ‘legitimate research 
-terests for sociologists. Our colleagues 

political science have recently been so en- 
- grossed i in studying the details of administra- 
hernalia that they have ignored 
topic. We will well to put at least 


some | of our effort into an analysis ‘of this. 


Before going further it will be well to de- 


fine the major concepts to be used in this 


discussion in order to a avoid any serious 
misunderstanding as as to meanings. I shall use | 


is the term society, not in its generic meaning 
meet-_ any group in interaction, but rather in 


peed, sense of 


— | 4 
~ 
ers, 
| 
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national society, usually designated by some _—>s: individual or for ‘men in as- 7 


as “American society y,” “British sociation. see this 1 with» respect 
society,” or “Russian society. ” So defined domestic policy and even more so with 
a society pti ‘Telativ ely large mass of ‘regard to problems of war and peace on the 
people of a common culture, usually with» international front, especially in view of con- 


the same language, who ‘occupy a giv siderable popular hysteria about the poten- it 


aspet 
he 
_arts, 


s 
territory, [possess common values, and tial destructiveness of the atom-bomb. Supe! 
own time tend to set up their own state Others, often with a nostalgic yen for 

system. ‘By state I mean the political the past, “view with alarm” such shifts in 

q overnmenta or rganization whic as, in contro and even attribute the growth o 
— tal organization which has, in trol and even attribute the growth of 
i modern ti times, come to exercise central, Goat state power to the e evil designs of individuals 

ereign, and over- -all control. Closely linked or Agony They y yearn for. the good old wei ys % 


value 
: duce 
‘society, usually common trade ficting interests. Some in this camp believe 


economic center and host of ‘that steps may be. taken to keep alive very 


such as, local frame 
hesita 


untary, "associations of men only” 4 ‘a 
ty 


crucial in the relation of society do not succumb to the subtle p pressures and 
to: the state is that of power or control. We propaganda which suggest that ‘more and ste 
q shall use control or power in the sense of its more societal operations should be left to . Come 
larger public aspects, both governmental state. Many individuals in this latter it \ 
governmental. group reflect either the liberalistic- individ- pare, 
‘It today that ‘under ualistic or the Christian tradition or both. 
4 ‘when advance the world is moving _It is evident that we are faced with certain a _ from 
into an industrialized society marked by the competing or conflicting value-practice sys-_ 
loss of | many of our basic primary- -group tems in the modern world. On the one hand, Gas 
4 -Britai 


patterns and values and the emergence of we have a a nammber ¢ of national s societies ' which 
she m 


_many new associational and cultural forms. committed in theory and, in part, 


_ One accompaniment of these changes is the practice democratic- -representative sys- 
present of big states. Some social tems. These take the traditional | ‘Position 
scientists: who take a wave-of-the- future” that a given national society, ‘made up of a 
view of cultural trends seem ‘unwilling to wide variety of individual and group tempt 
critically at the possible meaning of  terests, should ‘remain dominant over the tion o 
thes se changes. , especially as they concern the state as a power agency. This superiority or _ f thing 
place of f government in relation to other in- dominance of the society over the state is groun 
stitutions. take for granted that the expressed in those cultural” values which have t 
state i is the ‘Proper and only agency historically be called “natural what 
accomplish what may be called the general rights”: free "speech, free ee assemblage, trial 
aims of the people in any national society. by jury of peers, provisions for ‘ “due proc- 
pooh- = iden ess,” writ of habeus secret bal- 


or totalitarian state which 


Bose y practice moves to absorb so- 
cietal ets so that as time goes on oe 


4 
| 
ti 
; 
| 
4 tad 
; 
t 
ious special- f a favorite Fourth-of-July cliché the 
— voluntary commu- “ is the servant not the master of 
nity associations. In short, they assume that 
society, characterized by high special- subject 
ization of roles and the dissipation of pri- Second 
mary and small-community groups, indicates 
that the state and only the state remains power 
an effective means of getting things done, situation tive, 


economic life, but, more and 


arts, ‘and communication. 


It is not that one system 

_ superior to the other. All the evidence of | 
cultural anthropology and history shows 
that man is amazingly adaptable to a variety 


: up this: dichotomy there is no intention to 


value- systems, as they work out, may 
quite” different results for individuals 


- groups. 


_and differing intensity of controls. In setting 


more, all other. personal meaning 
aspects | of “national and personal existence: be examined, for, if 
family, education, religion, recreation, sonality, as we. have come generally 


‘SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


of shifts in values must - 
culture affects 

be- 
lieve, the growth of governmental — ont 


is “inherently inevitably have an influence upo 


life organization of individuals. 


of state to the 


commit any one to favor one or the other. non-governmental aspects” of national 
But it is well to bear i in mind that divergent — ciety has to do with the economic order. We 
certainly have moved a long way from the 


position of the late eighteenth and early 


While few, if any, , of us can get nineteenth > centuries which held that ‘the . 
very far outside ‘the ‘cultural and personal chief function. of government to pro- 


of our own lives, we should not protection to person, property, and 


hesitate to to apply our ‘techniques and theories 
- to trying to discover just how the extension 
_ of state power is working out under such 


contract at home, and to defend the country 


against its enemies abroad. The state has: . 
come increasingly to regulate the economic 


contrasting value-sy -systems. processes in the name of the general welfare 


It would be ideal if we could collect, com- 
analyze data” from various con-— 
society sy stems, especially 
_ from the United States, ‘Britain, ai and Soviet 


Russia But this is to o expect too much. 


can secure data from ourselves and from 
Britain if she retains ‘scientific freedom as 
moves toward a planned. and state-man- 
aged” economy. | But to getting adequate 
data from Soviet Russia we are up against 
apparently insurmountable obstacles in at- 


tempting to procure valid factual regen 


or to aid some special interest ‘group or other 
in their struggle for ; a larger share of na- 
tional income. For decades business secured 
support | through high tariffs, rationalized in 


name of weak “infant industries” which 


competitive strength the struggle for a 


could not stand competition in the world 


markets. recently farm groups and 


labor organizations have had the help | of 


government 1 in the name of equalizing their — 


share in the nation’ SW ealth. So, too, controls | : 
have been introduced to maintain the ¢ con 


4 tion or to get an opportunity to make any- -_pettve system in the face of monopolies. 


thing approaching objective studies on the 


our country these and other controls 
have been introduced in piecemeal and even | 


— 


— 


ground. Students of comparative culture will 
_ have to be satisfied with making the best of haphazard fashion. They have often been — 
what data they can secure from the | U. cS ae improvised on the spot in the face of some 
Authoritatianism evidently fears a a “free immediate crisis. Few, if any, have come as 
_ science as we know it. _ This ont itself ought ; a result of long-range and deliberate plan- 
to be reckoned with in omtenting social ning x. Committed as we were in 1 the past 
stems comparatively. century. to a competitive market system, 
_- There are many topics which might be — state functioned largely as arbiter or referee. 
examined here, but I shall confine myself, The aim of the state was to. see that all 
first, to the growth of state control over the — comers had a relatively equal chance in the 7 
“* ‘economic order and to the closely related es market or, in the case of public > utilities, to. 
ys subject of planning as a function of the state. see that the consuming public was 
Second, there: are certain in important socio-— charged for the services rendered. 
logical in the e expansion of state a The impact of two large-scale wars” 
legisla- us In the period 
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erence: to matters as desire beco 


and management of Tage enterprises  vancement, sense of in 


since are thought to be a healthy state fixing of "prices and w wages per- 
at its best. On the other hand, despite tem- scheme developed outside the orbit of gov- 
‘porary expedients in Teconv ersion, there ae W hen legal of finance 


Yet we hardly expect to witness any very ness of individuals to take risks which may 
complete return: to a period when the ; gov- be compensated nc adequate returns? Will 4 
ernment play yed a a passive, policeman’s role. the 1 traditional views s regarding personal Sst 
this country we may anticipate savings, thrift, life” insurance, and hard 
government planning and a further extension work— —to note few long- -standing 
of a variety of controls though most of me all be altered as we move in the direction of : = -ditio 


abor unions to revive the status quo "United States—what to the willing. 


vill ‘continue to be ameliorative and piece- an over-all state management of our econ- 
in character. omy? Wi ill the Promise of “security” which 
we turn to authoritarian countries 
we see that the whole economy is regulated to offset the likely loss of individual | initia- 
to an amazing materials, tiv opportunities for self-expression, and 


force, hours, wages, ‘housing and a large free choice of job or Just what 
number of other aspects of gaining a “= is the content of s 


are controlled by state agencies. What we by ov er-all state. con- 
| there is a permanent condition which 
we have been forced to imitate during ¢ a total, 
war, a ‘system w fects: lead into’ of 
- basic values in times of peace. As we return There is no better illustration of the forceful _ 
to ) something ¢ approaching our prewar eco- impact of the state e upon us us than the emer- 
nomic operations, the contrasts between the gence” of widespread interest ‘in planning 
_ two systems of economy are certain to local, state, and federal levels. The air is 
ft brought sharply before us. ee et we full of talk and the mails full of pamphlets — 
While most of the research | in reference and books on all aspects of this subject. In 
to the ‘problems raised by these changes fact, in some quarters, the whole. subject of 
falls to the economists and political scien- _ planning has taken on the appearance of a 
tists, sociologists also have some respon- cult. The zeal and promise of the would-be 
sibility to contribute to an | understanding planners often quite outruns their objective Versi 
of what these shifts mean. Particularly we e contribution in terms of analysis or pre- Plant 
to study changes in opinion, attitude, “diction of events. 
- and habit with | regard to such matters as Pe _ Planning, of course, is not something new — 
ownership, 1 management, tisk- -bearing and the in this world. It simply means the collection 
like. We need to compare the ideas, attitudes, and use of facts and principles designed to 
and habits of people living under a direct or control future 
pletely state- managed economy with those kind. Such blueprints for the future 
of people under other systems. Is manage- imply certain goals, supported by values of — 
‘ ment, at | least on the psychological | level, the — one kind or another. ‘Private enterprise, soul-_ 4 


‘same in a free market stem as it is under and no of others 


> 


~ 


come pertinent because. 
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over-all state control have on the mo- | contr; 
tivations of managers and workers with “take 


‘SOCIETY | AND THE STATE 
planning has become synonymous with state authoritarianism. | 2 this. er, 
planning. This very delimitation—so com- milder, and more democratic development 


in Europe especially—i is the nub of the _ is indicative of certain” possible trends in 


‘matter. Teveals clearly how far we State control which Might to be 


ly “not, as yet, have any fully satisfactory an- 


planned regulations began in our as to the effectiveness | or meaning of 
country, in a ‘mild way, with the public such programas in action. We ought to 

*~ recognition tha) that we were wasting such nat- 1 

ural resources ces as our timber, but it was not 

until the New Deal that relatively. large- toward government, 

le ‘national and state planning got ‘under- ‘Tegard to the rights of private ownership 

way. The ‘recent war has obv iously further when conflict with assumed community 
stimulated concern ne plan- needs, and other matters growing out of this” 


However, in line with hie: Along with studies of -_government-spo 


“ditions, ‘Most of our federal or other govern- sored planning, it would be well to examine aa 


mental: planning been piecemeal and of planned programs worked out between man- 
relatively limited type. While agement and organized labor as illustrations 
‘minded individuals | cry out for long-range of other areas of planning. These schemes _ 
9 = complete planning, the American public — have to do with all sorts of shop ‘operations — 
has not yet taken this view. But we do have = and day- by- day difficulties i in plant or busi- 
some experience with planned projects of ness. They represent cooperative rather 
own, and could ‘compare this conflicting relations between: different 
planned operations in other countries.  _interest- -groups “which may point the way to 
The ‘most striking contrasts, of course, potential accommodations without recourse 
mu between complete, over-all planning to ‘State o1 oversight or control of any kind. | 
. and regulation and the less extensive ‘and Moreover such democratic methods of co- 


more limited planning of our own, In the operation | -Mnay and and do develop in non- -eco- 


former, planning is carried out by the im- - 2 ‘nomic groups also, so, W ith us planning and co 
position of laws and regulations from a operation are not as yet state — 
centralized body at the top to the lower — _ The topic of planning brings gs up the old 

social echelons which have little or no con- familiar means- ends” ‘discussion. To s set up 
trol about the plans or the methods of carry- high- sounding unimpeachable goals not 
_ ing them out. In some of our own operations piers Of great importance are » the man- iar 
we have tried to develop public planning by ner method of implementing these 


beginning 2 at the end. A grass- planned changes. How -tech- 


of ‘Agriculture which was shelved during "means? the devices used entail in in- 
Another of somewhat similar type is direct consequences “worse 
found the dev velopment of the Soil | Con- ‘those which the planners seek to solve? It 
servation Districts, , of which there are now seems to me there is ; much loose talk about 

hundreds covering millions of acres “planning” for freedom, for diversity, 
In these ese programs | the gove ernmental for scientific and | esthetic development. Such | 
agenci s cooperate with owners promising: clichés means little or nothing un- 
programs of soil and water conservation. _less cast into some “measurable form. What 
_ These two programs of combined govern- — checks, for. instance, are there on the power 
"ment a and community control stand in sharp — laid in the hands of planners under authori- = 
dominance, of the tarian or under democratic sy stems? W ill 
or found under the | growing regulation of economic action in 
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the to the ‘dis- ernment personnel. ‘Already s some ‘industrial 
Reni a traditional individual liber- and business firms are making use of modi- _ 
ties? And will ithe ‘dissipation of So- called of these methods in the selection 
their top "personnel. ‘These ‘methods take 


into account not only physical fitness and 
‘general intelligence, but social-emotional 
irrational elements as well. There is a 
At us turn | now to « examine some of the ‘challenging area of investigation in this al 
7 changes \ within government itself, and in the which should not - be overlooked | by ‘sociolo-- 
relations of government agencies to the non- gists and social psychologists. 
3 Clements in the national more importance perhaps a1 and cay 
ci ere of equal or greater ‘difficulty is the solution 
One ‘of the ‘most “evident shifts in our of | that perennial problem of the relation of 


Wa 
country has been the extension of adminis: the expert to the e policy-maker. It is all + 
| 


* 
= 


~ 


_—- functions. The very passage of new well and easy for some of our colleagues to 
= laws brings in its wake a | argue that if we had only scientific findings 
boards and administrators to “enforce | the answers in policy would be self-evident. 
i the same. -Perhaps | it is just such bureau- Granted this c counsel of of perfection, we | sel- 
cratic extensions which disturb the old-line- dom possess sufficient p pertinent facts and 
liberal the most, for he senses in the new’ in the meantime human choices or decisions 


controls a subtle movement toward what is of program- -making must be made. It is es- 
sometimes called “the | administrative state” pecially important to take into account the 
_ —said, by some, ‘to be jone important char- — basic value system which lies behind any 
_ The increase in the sheer number of gov- | | 
ernment employees is an obvious effect of 
administrative expansion. 1. Moreover, r, ina a her 
highly industrialized “society, there who will be affected by administrative de- 
‘greater demand skilled technicians—a cisions must be taken into account, at least. 


on ina democratic society. To cite an example: 4 


the spoils system— that old political device In the heyday o of the New Deal in agricul- — 


SS 


the state and the citizen together ture there were continual battles between ex- 
‘a through a job. The function of such trained _ —perts and politician policy-makers as to just 
personnel runs all the way from that of the how such agencies as the Farm Security Ad-— 
research scientist and the engineer and the Agricultural Adjust- 
he experienced policy-maker to the day-by 3 ment rent Administration should w work out their eo 
aay administrative operator, programs. Not only were there amazing in- 
_ This change in the type of work demanded consistencies in the aims of these two a agen- 
by government leads at once to a series of cies, but even within each of these agencies 
problems. In the matter of occupational — planning, , fact finding, and administrative 
_ analysis and the selection and training of decision were often at odds. 
run-of-the-mill personnel we have made real Or take an illustration from the “planned — 
improvement. There is still need for research economy” of Soviet Russia. There ‘is ample 
in the selection of -policy-m makers and other evidence that cost of production is frequently 
_ “leaders.” ” The work done in the Office of ignored in terms of some larger over-all goal 
Strategic ‘Services picking undercover of total output. I In other words efficient 
and other operators and that done by the plants—from our angle—are obliged to sup- 
_ British War Office Selection Boards in pass- port less efficient ones in terms, not of 
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decision but of some politically, perhaps ir- the role of the legislative agency seems 
Just where—in these cases—does the ‘tradiddonal legislatives. bodies become most 
ot the expert cease and that of the policy- _ apparent when an impatient and hasty pub- | | 
making administrator move in? What we — lic cries for more and more action. Yet, de-_ , 
need to know with “reference this ques- spite its institutional inefficiencies, the legis- 
tion is, first, how do the expert and adminis- lative | body 1 remains the chief link between 
fs trator interact as this 1 relates; and secondly, the government and the citizenry to which 
_ to the manner in which the latter derives his _ state powers” are in the end— under our 
policy. Aside from data secured n some value system—responsible. 
narrative diaries of | -policy- making ‘confer- Under our system there are a number of 
ences, we kn know very little about the detailed methods by which power flows from societal 
"process of ‘making policy decisions, involving forces to governmental agencies. The basic 
‘such matters as prestige, status and. dom- is the legal election through which rep- 
inance- submission -Telations, bargaining” for _resentatives are chosen to carry ‘out, in the 
distribution of power, the arriving ‘at com- main lines at least, what the public wants 
promises, and the anticipation of the im- So, too, in some 


a- 
a- 
a a matter of the economic- ~-managerial expert’ 7 emergencies asa depression or a 


a 


of citizens ‘and. ‘the: ‘public. response the initiative, “referendum and recall and 
generally. though not widely used, they represent 
vital area in state- e-societal rela- potential public control in ‘particular crises. 
_ tions has to do with the role of the legis- A second manner in which the flow of = 
- lative agencies in any given system | Of gov- power from outside is kept going is through 
It is is quite generally Tecognized “pressure groups, , Tepresenting ‘special 

that the legislative function is basic to the _terests—economic, moral, ee educational, ar and 

democratic representative system while it is" others. Some people fear that these 
assumed that in authoritarian states these _ciations, often pretending to speak in the 

. functions tend to be less important since — name of the general public, are likely to 
those of the administrative agencies are are wreck | our representative system. But so far _ 


q 


dominant. In other in | the adminis- have not done so So, but they do r 


a are ‘performed in camera ciety as it tends to be reflected or trans 
by the leading party- ~state officials or by “mitted into governmental operations of one 
selected and controlled legislative form or another. Perhaps one of ‘the most 
bodies. In. the democratic scheme under the serious” problems in this area” is that im- 
assumption that the people of the commu- _ portant segments of the population are not 
or national society are the dominant Tepresented by pressure groups. Others" are 
source of power, the legislative agency be- = -over- represented. _ At present corporate in- 
‘comes. the medium through which the will -terests, organized labor, and commercial 
of the people is “made manifest. Granted a farmers have strong lobbies while the con- 
legal framework of basic and con- sumer public, unorganized laborers, 
 trols— a constitution—the legislative body tenant farmers do not. 
—.. charged essentially with passing statutes, __ A third and increasingly potent means of _ 
levying taxes, and determining at least the keeping: contact between the legislature and 
broad lines of public policy. It has also the _ public ¢ outside is 3 for 1 the latter | to express 
important investigatory power to see that ad- “agreement or disagreement with state poli- 
ministrative and judicial functions—as cies. The “letters to the senator” type is 
by law— —are fu filled. one, to the editor” is another 
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AN. SOCIOL OG IC. AL REV VIEW 


cause more representative, are ‘the straw ernment-controlled polls. 
votes—now called public polls—which pro- those outside not interfered with, and 


vide a1 ‘Means of Periodic sampling of ‘if results of both and non- 


“of and for taking the polls have let or hindrance, th 
7 
become highly efficient. Our greatest need 
now is to work out devices for getting at 
qualitative: differences in opinion, and going o on with respect ‘to the func- a 
pecially” to work out means of predicting tion of the third of our governmental agen- 
{ _more accurately | from | opinion t to overt action  des— -the judiciary. Sociologists, with o one 


a 


- eee the crux of the matter of public poll- or two exceptions, have neglected the | poten- e 
ing. Y et, despite its limitations, the public tials of research in this field. The develop- 


pall useful instrument for mobilizing ment of quasi- -legal administrative bodies, of 
- opinions and attitudes of the general com- course, have been studied as to structure and 


munity and/or special groups or classes function by political scientists and lawyers. 
within the community. It is obviously tied u up , too, the fluctuating importance of the 
_ with the retention of a free press, of freedom Supreme Court has been the topic of con- W) 
(of Speech, the right to assemblage and other siderable scholarly comment. But 
devi ices for expressing public reaction to broader implications of such changes with | 
public issues. ‘In a way, we might say that teference to our major topic—the relation 
_ _ the spread of such a method of tapping pub- of the state to society—have not been ex- - to t 
lic sentiment and opinion over the world is plored and might profitably be chan 
itself a measure of the presence or absence — by individuals of sociological orientation. , : izatic 
of representative democracy. Also social psyc chological studies of 
ao _ That is not to say, of course, ‘that under — ‘day- -by-day judicial operations are needed. 
= forms devices are not used by law courts represent an area in which 
the dominant Party to’ discover what the members of the community or come 
= ‘a are thinking and talking about. We into contact with the state: a power 
know under National “Socialism, agency. we know very little of a 
Nazis had good means of following drifts in tematic sort about the routine opera- 
public discussion in Germany. Apparently, tions” of the “courts, about the play of 
the Communist Party, too, is not unfamiliar pressure-group influences, or role of 
with methods of sampling thought and talk moral- religious: affiliations and “values on le- 
among | the workers and others of the gal decisions, « on n the r make- -up of the judicial — 
 USS.R. But. the authoritarian system: personnel in terms of personality structure 
it is the government or the Party which —to mention only a few topics of impor- 
employs such devices. With | us us these methods tance. Some work has been done with 
have grown up | under non- governmental ‘spect crime and delinquency the 
aegis. They belong, i in practice and in terms actions of ‘domestic relations’ courts. We 


- of our values, es ssentially outside the ot need to know more about the interplay of the 


and 
analy 


_ ernment. - Of course, our government may and statute, i its interpretation in particular cases, 
does use its own polling devices. It had them and the social and personality factors Op- — 
_in the army with an eye to discovering the © erating in the decision of judge or a os 
factors that made for, or undermined, 
morale. The Department of Agriculture’s 
vision” of Program Surveys takes polls 
farmers with a view to o aiding policy makers 
know what are the drifts in attitude, 
“opinion, and practice -among American 
farmers. We may ‘expect pressure from c cer- 


tain administrative agencies to extend gov-— 
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they influence the basic values 

our society and as these changes, ‘in turn, outs under for those who 
imply or indicate changes basic per- fixed even though low interest returns to 
‘sonality -make-u -up of individuals. This vast taking chances on new enterprises. which 
subject demands serious extended may provide larger | returns but which alw ays 


treatment just to out the various areas: involve the alternative chance of total loss. 
few of the larger issues, 


St toward such “islands of safety in an uncer- 
#s irst of all we may indicate that ie tain economic sea is further evidence of the 
as such are most important data ‘in our fear of risk and of the desire for rn 7 
sociological analy Moreover they may Aside from the “economic aspects 0 
described and analyzed as natural re se 


curity, there seem to be tendencies to 
mena , hot as something super-ct -cultural or escape other kinds _of insecurity. There 
- super- human. Granted ‘their essential non-— is much talk of the disorganizing effects of 
basis, the value—no anxieties and ‘many have 


on 


must into. ‘account in = tod difficulties will: “not arise. 
and planning. One central feature of the believe that emotional "disturbances 
analysis of the value poo stem is ‘its ‘relation o be greatly reduced if not eliminated by 
familial patterns. We really do not have any 
P 
values is 


fom economic studies just he how a highly stable ‘social 


Means—as against willingness or readiness 
fend for oneself, to take business risks, in or less fixed by 


d short to continue in our older individualistic _ operates upon | the individual. That is, what is 


tradition. There seems reason for saying ‘that the outcome of a totalistic process of sociali- 
[ as the primary- group values and their pro- _ zation in s in such matters as anxiety, sense of s - | 
tective ego- satisfying relations disappear or curity, , competitiveness and co- operation? 
| become, at least, more tenuous in the face And, per contra, with respect to initiative =~ 
segmentalized, rationalistic, but imper- and willingness to take risks? If we va value in- 
sonal relations| of plant or shop, , of daily dividual initiative, wide ‘range of 
‘mass movement, and of 1 residence, there is choice as to occupation, mating, housing, | 
a heightening of the sense of loneliness and recreation, religion and so on, does this 
anonymity. The “pioneer” ‘spirit of self-as- mean ean that these values must be purchased at _ 


urance, invention, initiative, risk-taking and considerable cost in insecurity, anxiety and 


i 


new adventure iv way to the | fety” perha lg flict 
adventure gives way to the “safe y” perhaps interpersonal and group con ict and 
or everybody with fixed income and an We are b beginning to accumulate: some 
assured policy of public retirement pensions. evidence on these matters from m our come 
‘There is a real need to investigate the parative studies of culture and personality. 


spirit which seeks refuge in a permanent job competition? 


-meaning of such changes in values and cor- _ No one has yet put these findings into a 
responding overt action. There is no doubt : 2 stematic framework against some of these 
but that the fate of ev enar reasonable fac- larger issues, but this” is a task for the 
simile of a free enterprise system is related theorist, If we are to make any use of 
to this increasing consciousness of the need scientific findings in predicting trends—even 
for security. It is evident in what has hap- though we may not be able to control all 


-_ to new business investment and risk. aspects of them en we need to 
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| more about the relation of to of human relationship? Is there. al place for 


personality. ‘There does not seem any like- the community and social groups outside 


lihood that man will change his s long habits ernmental aegis even | though state power 
of deriving his values and much of his action has expanded in the meantime? These mat 
from irrational motives. or wants, nor does ters need study, But in addition to facts we — 
_ there seem any evidence ‘that _ he will dis- must always reckon » with values and goals. 


continue rationalizing his values and actions If we highly: p prize personal ‘initiative and 


in “supernatural or other mystic terms—evi- competitiv eness—to note two of our 


perhaps of the very need for such — rent values, even though they are accom-_ 
conceptions. And whether we like the drift panied by uncertainties, both economic and — 
toward more state control because } it prom emotional— on the theory that in the long — 
initiative > and competition will yield 
‘means ‘also the loss of risk ‘taking a1 and per- ‘greater personal as well as cultural -divi- 


boy sonal choice i in job, residence and many y other. 7 dends, then we w ill as citizens and as scien- 


items now taken for granted, or whether we want to examine and eve > the 
“nature | of changes which come with the ex 


what these changes mean to us both as in- _-Tepresentative re values” may be kept alive in 
7 "dividuals and as groups. Ree aoe. the face of these trends. Perhaps we can not | 
€ ertainly, assuming the ‘shift: toward | more avoid more and more state control, but more 
and more state control, we can legitimately adequate knowledge of the form and direc- 
2 the question as to | just v what form this tion” it takes and its” relation to” democratic 
“s may take. Does it mean that we can —- operations should help us as citizens to make 
k op the sy stem of democratic representation ‘more adequate choices as alternative schemes - 
put be before us the om coming 


need more of just will b be the manner in which the democratic 
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A. DEXTER 


Bryn Mawr College 
"STARTED to teach in a fashion, typical _ teaching pro 


T suppose, of inexperienced in- was conscious a my 
structors. Despite several years at all, I formulated, or justified, procedures 


training in sociology and political science, in ‘terms, either of rationalizations | about 

I had never been stimulated to think about _ what I liked to do or guesses that what »T - 
thought, had been effective in teaching me 


This paper was read at the Fourth 
woul work Ww s nts. 
Annual Conference for Teachers of. ‘the Social d ith tude ts. As acquired 


Sciences in High Schools and Junior Colleges, experience, T learned that such, ‘rationaliza- 
‘University of Chicago, June, 1044. It has since been tions | and guesses were not, by themselv es, 
revised, with especial reference to the - 
7 which those teaching freshman and sophomore _ graduate teaching, since, again, college teachers do 
courses in the social sciences may encounter. How- not succeed in achieving what they might have. 
ever, it is still, for the most part relevant to high have been stimulated ‘by Professors Earl 


a ‘school teaching | of social studies, ‘since, in “practice, _ Johnson of Chicago, A. W. Levi of Black Mountain, 


‘college teachers, more often ‘than not, have to do and Robert Thornton of Puerto Rico, in my ~ 
what high school teachers have not done, rather than oe of teaching processes, and wish to express 


not commit them to agreement with anything I say. 


+} what high school teachers could not do. And, si or my indebtedness to them. Needless to say, this does 
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TEACHING socTAL SCIENCE AS A SET OF SKILLS 
‘Gradually, 1 came see are | trivial, or I have described am- 
that the operational and pragmatic ap- point be 


proach of modern science and technology 


al es 
teachers “and In other words, wish to develop a sense cultural rela- 
began to recognize that society | is justified — tivity with particular concern for the de- 
in supporting teachers, only if we somehow tection and avoidance of ethnocentrism. 


4 
4 
a difference in our students; and that unsophisticated in all societies assume that 
‘difference to be a difference ‘must be ob- events and facts have the same m meaning 

servable. In order to measure our success and vy: value to everyone of _every culture; 
with: students, then, we must specify clearly assumption is always misleading some- 

what we are trying t to do, in terms of times Suicidal. Neither Hitler nor 
change in which our "Japanese Navy ac acted like English gentle- 
brings about. men; it is naive to suppose the typical | 
Most ‘teachers act as if they were con- American attitude towards the Ku Klux Klan 
primarily with feeding specific in- that which, I would guess, most of you 
formation (data crime in the United here today hold. Residents of a Boston sub- aa 
States, patterns s of cultural _urb, themselves Protestant, ‘old-stock -Yan- 
students; nearly all examinations at least, kee, educated in | private schools , cannot a 
which determine what the student tries to derstand how any one can vote for James — 


learn, emphasize information. Yet, Michael Curley or revere Father Coughlin; 
= obvious that most teachers are in- W hile those whom their children call “muck- 


rs” are ‘Prone to” look upon a Harvard 
‘accent, as an infallible index of 1 mental — 
moral depravity. There are the more evident, 


ai in of pew though less significant, « examples 1 which 


habits. fascinate the reader of elementary anthro-— 


Like most general statements, , the pre-— pology; polygamists are not ashamed of 
ceding paragraph could be interpreted to themselves, some women are more ashamed 
justify almost any kind of teaching. Ilus- to display their faces than their breasts. 
trations are therefore necessary. Before giv- Some tribes eat insects, others are disgusted 
them, a warning is in order. Even if the by milk. 
‘skills which 1 have selected for discussion — WwW hat the teacher wants to develop is the — 
There i is thinking to ask such questions as: How does 
the world look to these people of another 


that one of the difficulties with college teaching is uy ’ 
that college teachers imitate those among their own | | group” whose attitudes and values I have r" 


teachers whom they most admired. Now, generally to to take into account? WwW ould qi insult them 
speaking, ‘intellectually secure, self- confident people — by ‘doing g thus-and- -so? How | can an I get them 
are challenged by pessimism or ridicule; —— see things - I see them? Thinking as 
_ insecure ones are discouraged. The former are more i 
they do, would they react if x hap- 


-_ likely to enter college teaching than the latter; ag 
but the latter constitute the bulk of the student pens? If they do y, what does that mean 


“ll visible issues as the hostility — 
The way in which the discipline of administa- between “meatballs” and sophisticates ona 
, under the leadership of Fayol, college campus may be analyzed in a 


Tead, and Urw ick, has become a specific technology th 4 
instead of a playground for intuition, furnishes a Of ese | questions; — and suc tremenc _ 


model for teachers. See N. M. Pearson, “Fayolism problems | as: : How» will the German 

as the Necessary Complement of Taylorism,” Am. ‘Teact to Nuremberg trials = 

Pol. Sci. Rev. 39 (1045) 68-79. I myself have been democratic world government ‘possible? 

particularly influenced by Dallas Irvine’s “The Obvi ty the teach d de- 

Control: q viously, tne teac er’s proce ure in 
= reloping the ability to think in terms of A 


cultural relativity will vary with the insti- 


4 

als. | 

and 

ex- 

tic 

| 
ec- 

Be 


_ which needs relatively little adaptation.* It 
is not safe, however, to assume that students 
learn scientific methods of analysis i in natural 
Science courses. Just as they may study 
comparative anthropology, and simply learn 
questions as as world "government and that people are different, without generaliz- 
he cultural differentiation might be asked to _ ing or applying this fact, they may learn the 
employ the same skill in analysis of “An- “laws” of physics without a any ‘conception. of 
“other Language” “Abie's Rose, or ‘the in which’ they were 


tution, the class, the particular 

e most important general consideration is 
> that all examinations and discussions be 
prepared i in terms of the general skill. or 


a 


a rational technique of analyzing causation. 


‘ture men. and of women class 
wu nited States groups. Above everything” 
else, examinations should present the stu- The art artificiality of explaining any event 
dents with material which they could ‘not~ terms of a unique cause should become 
have prepared for by” memoriza Instead of being permitted to look 
tion, in other words, in which the concrete ‘such a cause, the s student should be drilled — 
situation is markedly different from what of interrelated variables. 
has been previously “covered , although Ask explanation; he will 
may be analyzed with the same sociological one, very glibly, perhaps. As him for more 
and more, he may become bewildered 
ay on ‘a Except in irritated; but after a while he will come to 
ne professional ‘there are rela- see that the principle of interdependence 
tiv ely few readings, addressed clearly and the only way to deal with human problems. 
explicitly to the point. But competent teach- Myrdal’s explanation of the interdependent 
ers, familiar with the students’ background, _and cumulative nature of Progress in group 
easily s select material which will ‘make adjustments shows the principle i in one way ;" : 
Bd a _ sense, and serve the purpose. Recent army jn another, the student himself knows that 


of hel LaF ontaine, and likely” to do ‘inefficient class "work, hence 
a _ likely to quarrel still more with his father, 


or to shave difficulties with his 


folklore, popular satire, when he quarrels with his father, he is 


Evidently, the most. “effective e teaching of 
social s¢ science skills will occur where all 

by the on fraternity- 
4 mindness or footballism would, in some col- 
~ leges, do more damage to him than anything 
else. But, an all-or-none approach is ‘not 


If students learn to analyze some 


preconceptions and prejudices, they Feigl's “Logical Empiricism” 371-416 in D. 
wiser than they would be if they were en- Runes (ed.), Twentieth Century Philosophy, 1944, 
oo naive about their own points of view; and H. D. Lasswell’s, “Person, Personality, Group, 


Culture, ” Psychiatry 2 (1939) 533-61. 
there | is a tendency for a s skill, once ill ‘which 
try to cultivate is implied here. The student should 

be trained to implement the generalizations he learns. 
a In my ¢ own n teaching, I have dev oted more> W henever he hears a general statement, she should ‘ 


attention to developing scientific habits of be asked “So what?” “What follows” until he | 


reaches the point he automatically looks for 
analysis than other skill. The ie chief consequences of any generalization. d 


reason thas been that there is a. Myrdal, American Dilemma, 2 Vols. 
body of material, useful in t, 


A. Frye and. A. w. Levi, “Rational 
1047, Stebbing, Thinking to Some Purpose, 
1939 (Penguin Book, unfortunately out of ‘print) 
and R. Weil, The Art of Practical Thinking, 1040. 
Surveys which the teacher will find very useful are — 
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wane, out skills an ond teachers “would discover that 
taught. Scientific habits of analysis: 4 something valuable was happening as a re- 
can best be learned if taught in courses in sult of their teaching, but that it would 


‘ 
social science and natural science and phi- take persistence and imagination - find > 


ply learn josophy alike.” The interdependent nature of out exactly what.” 
eneraliz- _ behavior systems is as important in physi- _ There have been, as is wll | known, during _ % 
learn the . ology as it is in sociology and has some recent — hundreds of of discussions of edu- 

-ption of relevance to the problems of physics. The cational objectives, Aristotelian, non- 

principle a diminishing returns, with / Aristotelian, socially-oriented, not so ‘insist- 

ognition corollary of the optimum pt point, is significant ent on social- orientation, etcetera; but 


- 


man be- alike in engineering and physics, in market- perilously few of the show defin-— 


ribed as ing and Suny, athletics and itely and concretely what really happens to 
a 7 physiology. The notion of the ideal, or con- a | student when exposed to a particular edu- ti 
vent in ff structed type, is illustrated not only by the cational | process. No one has shown how to i 
| marginal buyer of the economist but by find out what difference it ‘makes to a 
ook for f _ the frictionless. surface of ‘the physicist and dent whether he matriculates at Black Moun- ha 


‘drilled [the species of the zoologist. et tain, St. John’s s, Brooklyn, or the University 
Indeed, if I were a college president, Mississippi. 
ill give can imagine nothing more exciting th than to suspect that areas of | disagreement be- 


tween for instance, those support 


- organize a group of teachers to find out what _ 
‘Hutchins and those ‘who sw swear by Dewey 


ed and | | skills they are’ trying to teach and to dis- oe 
ome to cover to what degree they ‘really teach them.* would shrink markedly if there were 1 more 
“emphasis on finding out what happens and 


ence a: “study would have all the “uncertain- 
ties: and challenges which attend | — less desire to demonstrate what should hap- 
research. It would become evident that cer- pen." To paraphrase slightly,?? clarification 


yblems. 
endent 


“tain problems are customarily formulated of values by relating general propositions to 
way: 
—- ambiguously and that a critical examination _ operational princi les in re resentative and 


of fundamental postulates i Is necessary ;® here ~ ~ specific contexts must be distinguished from | 


traditional, logical derivation of values by 
hence 


The most valuable analysis that I know of the philosophers. Such a a derivation, that is 
ather, skills with which teachers should concern themselves" 


ernity is in “The Development of a General Course in — 


= 


Physical Sciences,” by Richard Rush, mimeographed 
| 7 under the auspices of the Cooperative Study in define and 7 
General Education, available from Professor Rush duce from them more inclusive propositions 
all at Centre— College. He has provided a model for or vice versa, is a notorious blind alley, 
Belic}, Any teacher can profit, I believe, by regarding 2 whether indulged by — 
pose teaching as a scientific experiment in which he -piricists. Div orced irom operational rv 
print) _ tries to determine in advance what he is going to 4 quickly becomes a futile quest, perpetually 
1940. do, modifies his expectations in the light of new — 
ul servations, and continuously records his results. School Review, May, 1946, for a. discussion of 
During my last semester of teaching, I tried to “criteria | for educational policy. 
oe, Tia organize my teaching in this fashion; although my Dieta, Some teachers simply “put on an act” which Fe 


roup, records were not carefully enough planned to have has important consequences ; of which they a are recaly 

permanent value, I did find myself forced to be vaguely aware. 
night explicit as to why I was doing what I was ™ Ralph Tyler and his in the 
hould | - doing. If I should teach again, I believe, in conse- ment of scientific methods of examination at Ohio © 
; quence, I should spend more time in making the © ‘State and Chicago have done more to make the © 


arms. 

wae _ purpose of each step clear to the s tudents. In doing process of education one which can be studied than } 
il he I would force myself, out of simple honesty, shave most educational philosophers. his Con-— 
5 for a eliminate certain assignments, which I retained, structing ee Tests, Ohio State U., 1930, 
because they are conventionally part of the intro- out of 
1944, — ductory sociology course, but which are not related From H. D. oo and M. S. McDougal, 
to the teaching of “Legal Education Policy,” Yale Law J,, 
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MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
2 culminating in some inevitably circular and Ww fells? The Undying Fire: 
‘infinitely regressive logical justification for ply—this world better 
ambiguous preferences. From any relatively — will not sian that there is any greater know- | 
specific statement of educational objectives — ledge of things than men possess today but A 
can be elaborated - a series of educational instead of its being confusedly s stored in many 
ate = of ever increasing generality ; con- minds... it has all been sorted and set out 
_ versely, normative statements of high level plainly so that it can be easily used... 
a at bstractions can be manipulated t to ———— _ When I ask you to suppose a world instructed 
and educated in the place of this tradi- 


tragedy of the present situation is tional world of unguided passion . . 


in, 


all sides. of present educational contro-— 
_-versies s, there are those are trying to 
implement t the ‘objectives v which they profess; 
who are misunderstood by those ‘whe 
adhere to “ “opposing” viewpoints because 
_ they use the “wrong’ ’ vocabulary. oe 
a I do not want to belittle the importance of © 
= statements of purpose. Although, not 
in themselves sufficient for educational ad- 
ministration or management, they are es- 
- sentially necessary, and, in closing, I would 


_ like to quote from one of the most inspiring 


a world 

taught by men, instead of a world neglected by © 

_hirelings, I do not ask you to suppose any mir- 
/aculous change in human nature. I ask you 

_ only to suppose that each mind has the utmost 
enlightenment of which it is capable. ... Every- 

= to best chance of being 


es and our we are try- 


ing to do and to evaluate comprehensively 
and exactly what in actuality we are achiev- 
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made by hero of ing. 


NEWSP. APER CIRCULATION FROM 


er wi 


behavior which comprise the trade area. . The circulation of newspapers from other — 
these, aspect of human a ‘metropolitan centers would | doubtless eves! 


Park ’s study. would be illuminating, for 
The pioneer work in n this field | of i investi- — example, t 0 know what percentages of total — 
began with the analysis" ‘of news: newspaper circulation in Newark, , Jersey 
a paper circulation from Chicago a and the Twin City, _ Elizabeth , Yonkers, a ‘Stamford, and 
Cities. In this ‘instance, i in seven cities satel- other cities satellite to New York, are from 
t to Chicago, 53.2 per cent of all daily Papers: published in New York; . also, 
newspaper Chicago percentages of total circulation in Ch 
and not from the daily papers published in _ Norristown, ‘Camden, and W ilmington con-— 
This" ranged ‘Bo. 5 ‘sist of papers from Philadelphia. 


Of the circulation from the great ‘metro- 

by ‘Newspaper Circulation,” American Journal of See McKenzie,, R. The Metropolitan Com-— 


35: 60-79, July, 1920. munity, McGraw- Hill, 1933, 98- 110. 
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NOMMUNI is closely related Cent OF ail circulation in Evanston t: 
to a variety of institutional phe- per cent in Aurora. An abridgement o 
nomena. Associated with routes of _ this study, detailed illustra 
le r cities, has been 
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: 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
politan “centers is important, that from the the zone of newspaper circulation. of 

small metropolitan centers, those which "circulation are coterminous with trade areas 
ay but proximate 25,000 to” 000, population, is and also with the area from which people 
|many immensely significant. Papers from the great come for hospitalization.* 
et out metropolitan centers are dominant inoren- —_In scattered instances” the circulation of 
a conspicuous circulation in a vast hinter- ‘small- -city dailies has grown more rapidly 
‘ructed land. For example, Chicago papers | in 1944 — than 1 the population of the areas which they \ i a 


tradi- made a “daily circulation Bloomington- serve. Thus, four small- -city daily p papers of 
world Normal, 127 miles from the metropolis, of central Illinois, each with less than ten 


4 058 copies against 11,549 for Bloomington thousand circulation, increased ved circu- 

papers circulated in the “city zone.” In spe-_ s respectively by 42.5, 33-1, 3, 

cific at areas as represented by the limits of local 19.7 per cent between 1937 and 1944. Dur- 
Every- trade, papers from the large a Se the same period, however, four daily 
we his i centers are subordinate to the papers from papers with circulations in 1937 that ranged 


the local centers. One observation,’ made sand increase thousand to forty- five thou- : 


the Pacific Northwest, claims that circula- d increased only 9.3, 13- 9, 27.0, 
tions from the largest cities, Seattle, Tacoma, 30.4 per cent, respectively, _ with t two oth rs 
and Spokane, “show a striking similarity to actually declining in circulation. | - 
wholesale trading areas” while the smaller These changes are the result of a “com- 
centers of population, Bellingham, Everett, _ bination of factors. The use of motor trucks — 
_ and Walla Walla, “correspond closely to re- for the delivery of papers has en - 
Newspapers of small cities comprise. their zones of influence. This 
important_as community life. People supplemented by the consolidation of small-_ 
int e villages and the open-country areas: city papers by which a paper is published in - : 
= the daily paper from nearby ‘morning and evening editions or by which 
he one management follows identical policies in 
ome com- the publication of substantially the same 
7 =e well. This policy is reflected in paper under different names. Another factor” 
be: remark by a managing editor of a small- arises from the decline in the influence “a 
city paper when he said, “in addition to the x ‘village’ weekly | papers. This expansion, due 
State and ‘national news, we attempt to print somewhat no doubt to the resourcefulness 
something each day about every resident of circulation departments, dev eloped 
our county. Of course we don’t succeed but also at the sacrifice to” the circulation of 
that is our goal. papers from the great centers. 
4 Trade associations and circulation man- urthermore, small- journalism _flour- 
agers of newspapers are likely to make fabu- 
lous claims about the areas” which their ne news adaptations to which 
urban centers serve. For example, the busi- _ they serve. To many readers the price se- 
_ ness interests of a city of 37,000 population cured by a local feeder for a shipment of . 
in Illinois made the claim that its retail es- steers” to Chicago, is of far greater” interest 
| tablishments were dominant over another than the internal politics of Belgium. Finally, 
community of 35,000. They asserted ‘that the added of the country y during, 


their zone of dominance extended seventy 


Ac 


of a third competing of comparable 
size. But in the determination of trade areas See 


nothing provi ides such eloquent testimony as by Hospitalization,” American Sociological 7 
Circulation as *For illustration, see Reuss, Cart F, “Cultural 
Urban Regions,” Sociology ond Social Research and the Rural | Sociology 


21:64, 1936. 
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a Howev er, circulation from the small met- ‘Using data compiled from the circulation of 

centers to the agricultural paper published in a center ‘of ‘approxi- 
lag es and the open country is surprisingly mine tk 


stable. T his stability arises largely from the 2. CIRCULATION* OF BLOOMINGTON routes, 
4 DatLy PANTAGRAPH BY VILLAGES OF MORE 

of a stationary or, some in- 1,000 POPULATION of agric 


stances, a opulation in trade a 


1 Crrcut LATION* OF BLooMiNcTON (Iu.) into cc 


588 
480, 


508 


— 


1. 


of 


* Compiled from the reports of the Audit Bureau 


Circulation, 


-Tilinois, the use of these gradients is ih illus- 
trated in Tables 3, 4, and s. the reader 
will suspect, town 4, in Tabie 3, is a county- 
4 3, o3r a seat town from which a daily paper circu- 
lated in 1944 to almost five thousand 
Compiled from the 1 reports of the Audit Bureau -scribers. lt is sufficiently influential to 
the villages and “open- -country areas. A TABLE 3 _ 0 or NEWSPAPER Circv L ill to 
chance sample of circulation dealers, 
4 » con 
Tages reveals few distinctive changes overa Miles Circu- 


of seventeen years. This is recorded 


= 


distribu 
its 1 rura 
-domina 
from 
circulat 


in Tabler. 
— similar condition exists in the case of | 


‘the larger villages i which an agricultural 
economy persists. This illustrated in 
Table 2. The noticeable in increase in circula- 4 
tion between 1927 and 1937, ‘shown in both this 
Tables 1 and 2 2, arises not so much from a 
change in the ecological pattern of news- ci Audit — 
paper circulation as from the discontinu ¥ Om. 
of publication by a competing paper. 


F ollowing arterial highways and railroads, represented in the in- 


“ters "arranges ‘itself regular order and 


—_— Per capita circulation declines as 


| |. 
| 
— 
g 
4 
a 
¢ 
q puted 
uiles farther from the place of publication. — 
| m= Indexes are computed by dividing the 
population of the town by the total circu- 


ation in the town nthe rural mail: reveals that town 2 in Table 3 
routes radiating from the town. Since an an index comparable to town 2 in Table 4 4, 
agricultural economy surrounds all of these both at 17 miles from the center. ee) 
‘towns and since there is way to deter-— Similarly, | town 3 in Table 3, a at 2 
mine the density of population — on the rural | from the center, has an index of 2.8 while _ 


town 1, Table 5, at 21 miles has an index of 


routes, it is fair to assume that the density 
of agricultural population is as great in the es .5. In making further analysis of the circu- — 


area of one village as in any other. Tome oF ov 
ABLE DIE WS 
Table 3 Bloomington circulation TABLE 5. GRal 


_ o POPULATION 


small metropolitan center (Streator) and 


TABLE 4. ‘GRADIENTS OF ‘Slits WSPAPER CIRCU LATION* 
_ SOUTHEAST FROM CENTER OF 40,000 POPULATION it 


ee 


—Circu- Popula-_ 28 358° 


* Compiled from Reports of the Audit Bureau of 
urea ation along the ten spokes radiating from 4 
of the center, a town at a distance of 45 miles 
one highway has an index of 15.4 while 
also from. Chicago. In town 6 (Dwight), another of comparable population at the - 
example, the circulation of the Bloomington same distance on another "route ha has 13.4 for 
_ paper was 68, that from Streator was 487, _ it its index. A mining village, ‘situated at 30 . * 
cago paper was 952. At town 2, however, the _ SouTH FROM CENTER OF 60,000 POPULATION _ 7 
combined circulation of Chicago papers was = — - 
only 103 while at town 3 it was 165. In town Popula- 
the Bloomington paper | has daily circula- from lation’ = 
tion to the extent of 622 copies. In this. town Canter ™ 


the combined circulation from Chicago rises. 


1,886 but the daily published in this 


= 


municipality of ten thousand po a: 
4 


3. 


> 
58.7 per cent ‘comes from small- 4 798 84 (8. 


— 


On this axis, we may conclude that the zone miles, has an index of 6.8 while an agricul -_ 
of dominance for neti al tural village, located on another route at 31 a 


distributes 2 064 copies: in this city and on 
rural routes. Local papers, ‘therefore, are 


3. 


= aa indexes for erick located at Hee has 5.0 as its i 


distances from the cen- that the volume circulation 
sult 


in Tables 3, 4, from ‘small “centers: is dis- 


enter. | 
proxi- 
LL.) 4 
4 
Town from lation Index 
4 
¥ 4 

x 

enter, has an index of # 
mty-one hundred at 3500 

4 ME, 
cu- — 


yor can be found in the circulation from Decatur, 


from ‘village to village not only in daily circulation comes" “from five Chicago 
inv erse ratio to distance from the center but _ papers carried into Clinton by mainline rail- — 
* on a regular isothermal pattern. _ road service. The percentages compare close- 


Further illustration of these ‘conditions ly with those for Pontiac, cited above, where 


TABLE 7 7. SoURCES OF NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


 accity of approximately sixty thousand popu- “ANCLINTON, 1944” 


sistent gradation of circulation along the 


f 


a 


The indexes, computed similarly to 
those i in Tables 3, 4, and 5, again show con- Number Percentage 


numerous axes which radiate from the 
original center ‘or from the subcenters. 
- will correctly suspect t that ‘Town 4 in Table 
has a daily ‘paper which controls crew 
9 lation in the: town but, as in the case of 58.7 per cent. of all circulation in a county-— 
ie 4 in Table 3, not fora great distance seat town came f from small- city dailies. -_ 
_ from the limits of the municipality in which | Another | as 
paper i is published. 
the settled portions of the | United 


“paper ‘published in a city of no more than area as “city z zone.’ For ‘the d 


60,000 people exerting a ‘conspicuous influ- various papers “these percentages ranged in 
ence as much as 79° miles from the place | of = 1944 from: 30-4. to 61.3, with e eight of the Ir. 


_ from the absence of a competing paper | cir- cent of their papers in their city zones, The - 
culated from a center of comparable size. — of the percentages © was 44. 2; the 
Obviously, to the south, circulation belongs median w. as 45. 6. 
Decatur. So influential are these 


Town 9 is located i in the same county in ConcLusions- 


‘its circu 
ing fron 
terland, 


migré 

as is kn 
mobility 
rural pat 
to move 
credited 


prove th 


The dau 
publication. condition arises, however, ‘Papers circulating between 40. and 50 “per 


with a 

that the 
in quest 
The | 
this pap 


which we find a city of approximately Newspaper circulation from the 


teen thousand population. metropolitan centers has expanded since 
Although 1927. This has been achieved (a) at the 
influence on circulation “Teast eighty expense of the weeklies ‘in the agricultural 
miles southward, the influence of its (b) at the sacrifice of the circula- 
at 


terminated tion of metropolitan morning papers, and 
(c) partly as the result of f the i increasing a 


banization of the rural areas. 


2, Expancion of newspaper “circulation 


bears no relation to the rapidity of grow th 


and 43.3 per cent from Bloomington. W hen “lished. _ Although the size of the center is 
the circulation from Chicago i is included, we significant, "more important is the degree to” 
= that 40.3 per cent of Clinton’s circula- which the paper | is able to serve the needs 
tion comes from that metropolis; 34.5 per of the area in which it offers its circulation. 
cent from Decatur and 25.2 per cent ‘from 3. There is a a definite gradation of « circu- 
Bloomington. . This is summarized in Table - lation ranging inversely with ‘the distance 
= However, when the Bloomington and the from the center. Within the trade area sur- 
Decatur circulations are combined (1, 620) rounding a center, 
we find ‘that per cer cent of all circulation 


of whet 
person’ ’s 

however 
to” whet 
(4 less like 


cannot 
it ‘is no! 


— 
3 
confines 
| 
| 
| 
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| tion in | 
- ington by a ratio respective y of 57.7 per 
before 
at 
am ‘dential 
Agric 
enters and only 40.3 per cent of a total 4. Each daily pape ip which 


~RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION . MARRIL AGE RATE 


circulation is dominant. The | area, rang- 
ing from the city zone to an extended | hin- 

terland, bears a close relationship to the size 


7... the city, the extent of the nates area, 


and proximity to cities or even those 


RUR: AL. -URBAN MIGRATION AND THE MARRIL AGE 


-RATE— 


-AN H YPOT 


IGRATION iS a. social force 

in the modern world and prom-— 

to become even more so as 
man continues to liberate himself from the 
confines of locality. Numerous social effects 
of migration have been investigated. So far 
as is known, no data exist relating territorial — 
mobility to the marriage rate, although 
7 rural parents, in encouraging their ‘daughters 
move toward city, are often 
-. credited with the motive of wanting to im- 


a prove their chances of a + fav orable | marriage. 


ge their migration to the fry as much 
In quest of a prince asofajob, Migration \ was _ measured by. difference 


4 The _inv westigation from which data for 
paper were | derived was initiated for a 


youth w ho have grown up in porn continue to 
in rural areas; tural youth who 
have migrated | to urban areas, that is, places: 
of 2, 500 population or above; (3) urban 
youth who have grown ‘up in| and continue 
to live i in urban areas - and (4) ‘urban- reared 
* youth | who have migrated to rural areas. 


is four-fold classification is made for each 


Data were collected i in the year 1942. 
“gration ¢ data were obtained by asking ih 
school social science pupils and eighth grade 
certain queries pan their, older brothers 
and sisters who had already left school. — lhe 


between parental address in which the 
_ answering the question still lived, and ue 


- much broader purpose and ‘therefore. does — ent address of the older brothers and sisters.” 


not permit a specific answer to the question 


whether migration increases the this analysis, men were divided into two 


"person ’s prospects of marriage’The data do, 
however, permit answering the question as 


to “whether the mobile | ‘person is more or 
is likely to be married than the stationary 


person. W hile it is likely that the results / 


reflect, in part at least, the effect of — 
tion in increasing the rate of marriage, og 
cannot be definitely demonstrated because 
it is not known from the data whether the 
"marriage took place” after "migration or 
whether ‘the individuals 


purposes of the analysis, four 
dential groups are considered: rural 

No. 661, of Agriculture 


Lege 


* age "classifications: (a) young men under 


In order to standardize@re groups 


26 years of age, the group which covers 
\ the age range in which most marriages take 
place; and (2) young men 26 years of age 
and over. A dual classification was used for 
also: young women under 2 


ci, this is not always an index of the 
older youth’s mobility. In some cases it may reflect 
_ rather the mobility of the parent. Since, however, | 
the measure of mobility for purposes of this study | 
is the shift between rural and urban territory, itis 
likely that in preponderant number of cases it 
actually reflect the migration | youth who 
have left home. For a full statement of method 
: a more general analysis of many phases of territorial ; 
and occupational mobility see: Paul H. Landis, The _ 
Territorial and Occupational Mobility of Washing- 
on Youth, Bulletin No. 449, Youth Series No. — 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State of 
Washington, Pullman ‘July, 1944. 
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riages take ‘place; and (2) ng 


years of age, ‘the group in which most mar- 


years of age and over. other hand, ‘urban born young 


men have the same adv antages as ies as sex 


‘young men in rural areas 
ably would have the least. prospect of “remained 
riage and, other things being equal, would be 
likely to be married than other resi- 


It will be seen from the study the 
-companying chart (Fig. 1) that of young 
‘men under 26 years of age remaining in 
rural a areas, only 21 per cent were married. : age 
rural young men who ‘moved to | | 
areas 29. cent were married. The sex young men Migrating to rural areas where 


ratio in urban areas favors a high marriage avorable had a higher — 
frequency s since in the state of Washington, “ma manage oF this bad 7 mar- 
have a considerable excess: s of young women A. positive relationship between 1 
in the marriageable ages. In Ww ashington this tion and marriage rate wae also found { for the 
ratio was 89 males per 100 females for the years 
- ‘ age group 20-24 years in 1940. It would, _ age and above (Fig. 2). rural young me | 


therefore, be ‘expected that taking up resi- remained rural 7 71. .3 per cent were mar- 
2 dence” in the city would increase a rural ‘ied. | Of rural young men who moved to — 


7 * The effect of sex Tatio on the marriage rate 1, 69. . 
cent were married, and of urban young 
men who migrated to rural areas, (84.1 per 
oe = lieve that an unfavorable sex ratio is more disastrous cent. Clearly in all instances for both age =! 

= to the marriage prospects of women than of men — groups the mobile group was the most ‘Mar- 
our society where the male is the aggressor in group of the direction 


‘suggest that 2 a differential ‘sex fatio has a 
_ bearing on the marriage rate. Some authorities be- 


courtship. Most of these studies have dealt w ith 
the sex ratio of the total population rather than 
with the marriageable age group, and therefore are a ‘Sex + Fatio tio in the n new ww area of residence. ; 
not an exact measure of the effect of the differential 
sex ratio on the marriage rate. Some of the im- acne MARRIL AGE E FREQUENCY 
portant studies are: E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, FOR ‘WOMEN 

American Marriage and Family Relationships, Chap. 

13, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 192 8; Oliver C. 

Cox, “Sex Ratios and Marital Status Among remained in rural areas, per cent were 
Negroes,” American Sociological Review, 5 :937- -947, married (Fig these girls 
December, 1040; Elizabeth R. Kramm and Dorothy 

4 ” Y would have the best prospects of any group 


Thomas, “Rural and Urban Marriage in Relation h dy b 
to the Sex Ratio,” for an early Seep or as has already been: 


- ement and rega | 
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the 
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gf | man’s chances of meeting a desirable § R 
FOR YOUNG MEN young men under 26 who remained in 
per cent. Moreover, urban Ur 
ad a sex ratio Of 150 males per 100 
in the age group 20-24 years.? In 
the rural nonfarm population the ratio for 
i 
: sas 
IG. 3. 
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Zz 
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Urban remained | 


Urban betame 


Rural became 


Fn IG. 2. Per cent of men 26 ye and over married by residence- mobility 


Urban 


set 


3. Per cent of of young women under 23 years of age married d by -residence- mobility 


4 
remained 


Urban 


er - cent of young | women 23 years of age and over married by residence- mobility classification. 


W ashington had 50° extra males in the age 
P 20- 24 for every young women i into. 
: age group. Yet we find that rural a ‘rural ‘teach the country 
girls migrating to the city were a more mar- school increases her chance of marriage may 
group, 54 per cent of them being mar- be more than a myth 
‘Tied. Of the older age group, is those 23 
_ Of the urban an group of girls who remained — years of age and above, 85. -7 per cent | who — a 
‘in | urban areas, 45. 9 per cent were married. ed. reared in and | remained in rural areas 


In contrast, 70. 6 per cent of the urban group — Ww were married (Fig. 4). Of those Ww ho moved 


RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION AND MARRIAGE RATE 
ig 
7 — 
of 
ce. 
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rs 
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— 


the town and city, I per cent were mar- “may add an of novelty 
ried. This is the instance in which hastens marriage. 

migration. fails be related to a higher interpreting these data, one must also 

marriage rate. ‘The ‘stable ‘rural has _ take into, o account the comparative m marriage- 

‘slight 2 advantage. mindedness of rural and urban elements in 

= Of the urban group 23 years of age or the population. 
a. _ above that remained in urban areas, 80. 1 the rural person, other things being equal, 
cent of those who moved “4 more family -minded than 


that in the 
CONCLUSIONS 


"These e data are strongly s suggestive of sev- 
eral” probabilities justify” further r re- 
search. s suggest that ‘migration across 

rural and urban lines is favorable to an early | hyt pothesis be. demon- 
_ marriage, even in cases where the sex ratio — strated to be correct, one might be inclined 


is a decided liability. Migration to an area to say that the marriage rate is nee | 


is ‘ ‘romance for romance’ ’s sake.” In any: case 


_ of unfavorable sex ratio increases the possi- because rural and urban youth meet. Bc 
“4 bilities of a male’s | later marriage (after 25) Be: ‘is possible, however, that no one of — 
7 ‘and does not seem to hinder appreciably a th these factors is the primary one. It may be 
- woman’s later chances of marriage (after that the marginal position of migrating g youth a 
Tf this: hypothesis seems intensifies their interest in marriage. The 
the alternate hypothesis is that marriage isl P rural youth’ in the city and urban youth in 
self is a factor producing migration. §—tthe” country ‘experience a series of adjus t- 
While “marriage a1 ments of greater or less duration. They are in 
many instances stimulate migration, it is a marginal position while they try to ‘estab- 
a4 ~ generally believed, and there are some data lish their ‘Telationships t to a new kind of so- 
to support the belief, that single youth are cial structure and a new kind of group re- 
migratory than married youth. _ lationship. The rural youth in the city is 
it is ‘usually ‘presumed that marriage ‘tends being initiated into secondary ‘group 
to stabilize residence. There is no doubt perience; the urban group in the country, 
that both factors are important, but it to neighborhood primary group experience. 
seems likely that further research will show Both groups at this same time are being — 
that migration of single persons between weaned away from the parental home. -Dur- 
rural and urban areas is in itself advan- ing this period of adjustment, the formation 
St. ~ tageous from the standpoint | of marriage. re \ of close emotional ties with the | opposite s sex 
- . ‘The notion of fiction and ¢ drama that rural such as lead to marriage may be a natural. 
“innocence and honesty is a Tomantic In n many cases, n no doubt, the e marriage 
vantage to the rural young man or young is not between rural and urban youth at all, — 


or women, may be more than a fiction. It 
may also | be that - urbaneness has: a romantic | 


woman in contact with urban young ‘men with Someone t the youth | has: known 


youth. It is: possible that such dif- 


ferences in character and cultural. heritage friend of the he opposite sex. 


There is much evidence that _ 
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AND vl LL /AGES IN THE UNI STATES: 


ty to | 


t also. | 


riage- 
been said and written 250 No reasons were given for this 
| about tural America arbitrary upper r limit and, in addition, ‘no 
backbone of our democracy ‘minimum was suggested. ‘This current. ‘usage 

“well its bread-basket. ‘However much we the word “hamlet” has “recently been 
of neglect to consider it, not all rural by Glenn Trewartha. He has 
case people live on farms. Many are city people = a working definition tested in the field; — bv E Ey 
urban growing a half-acre of garden, or merely liv- namely, that a maximum population o of 150, 
first “ing in places. formerly occupied by | a farm- and a minimum of 16 or 20 is more suit- 
mon- ing family, some are ‘miners, lumbermen and able. Other important criteria are suggested 
"fishermen, A gre ‘great number are ur urban in at- as follows: 
eater titudes and occupation and live This” clustering effect should be ‘sufficiently 
fringes of cities. Nearly one- third of the marked so that the field worker. is conscious of 
a re rural people live in hamlets . and villages, not a perceptible node in the fabric of rural ‘i rel 
y be in the “open-c country. ment. It should be so real as to be unmistak- 
How many hamlets do we actually have? ably conspicuous in the fie 
The “How How many people liv Defining hamlet “quantitatively he pro- 


in these places? Are they a vanishing type posed that there be a minimum of: (1) four | 


of American population concentration? active residence units of which at least | a 
- ‘These are some of the questions to to be con- must be non-farm houses; (2) six active . a 

sidered. functional units such as business, social and 
Soh This paper is not written with any iden residential ; - and (3) five buildings actively 
finality nor is it intended to supersede by people. ‘Thus four farmsteads located 
“other excellent articles on the same theme. — at a crossroads would not constitute a ham-— 
Rather, it is felt that data only recently let, even though there were four active re resi- 
available should be presented and that dunes units. Spacing of the buildingswas con- 
whole changing “rural” situation should sidered important and an appearance of com- 
to pale ‘Ng. —pactness- was a necessary prerequisite. He 


q a ‘the same time presents a somewhat dif. between the outer-most buildings should not . 
“ferent point of view. exceed one-quarter of a mile. 

Hamlets, unincorporated and incorpo- There is ‘much to be said for Trewartha’s: 
rated, are considered first, next villages, un- definition and limits, with of course certain 
“incorporated and incorporated, then all modifications, if it is to be used in all areas 

Places under 2,500 in n population, both unin: unin- of ‘the nation. Unfortunately, in 

: corporated and incorporated. Finally, com- show trends one is forced to adhere to the 

parisons of these small population centers more commonly accepted definition of ham-— 

are made with rural, with urban and with lets; iLe., all places under 250 in population. 


total population of the nation. In the has been the custom to break 


to suggest meanings and of try ing to show ‘places under 
| the importance of these small places as 


of American life. _Trewartha, “The Unincorporated 


Cc “Luther the to -Hamlet—One Element of the American Settlement 

ut er ry was apparen y irs Fabric,” Annals of the Association 

person to use the term “hamlet” as referring Geographers, Volume XXXII, March, 1943, No. 1, _ 

to those populated places having less than pp. 35 and and 37 ae 
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4g tion of Rand 


supplemented field count becomes 182 If 


places 2 50 to 2 
places can be further classified as incorpo- 

rated or - unincorporated, and in different size 
4 groups. The United States census volumes the Trewartha figure. Ww ith this in mind, it 


to 500). Cram ’s Atlas could not 
employed mainly because it is not sufficiently 
up to date at 
omits ‘many bona- fide places since its em- 
phasis” is on commerical establishments 


rather than residential units. * The 1943 edi- 


was considered that the statistics cited w ould compared with ‘the 
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,500. Both of these types of studied by Trewartha, then an estimate of 


a 


and 


“the: poy 
457) 033 


a conservative estimate in comparison wth 7 


= are the usual source for numbers and 7 7 
i= popu- is possible to arrive at three estimates for 
7 lation of the incorporated places. The pe unincorporated hamlets i in the United States 
lem becomes difficult however when the assuming, of course, that Rand McNally 
numbers and population of the small unin- ‘has wed a method consistent with the | 
places are sought. The 1940 cen- ture that Trewartha found by field 
_ releases include only those “unincorpo- vestigations in Southwestern W Visconsin. 
rated centers of 500 or more people. Even Turning: then to the nation, the 
this was not available from earlier census: ~ looks something like this. W hen the Rand 
reports. ;. For this reason, “if attempts “McNally count for the United States 
_ made to show trends, one is forced to resort ‘computed, and all places having no listed © 
to four known sources; namely, Cram’s Ate population and all duplicated places” were 
: ved ~ las, Rand McNally | Commercial Atlas, prenlber it was found that there were 55,0 971 
’s, and Dun and Bradstreet’s Com unincorporated hamlets; i.e., populated 
mercial Ratings, all of which require places under 250, with a total population 
portant modifications de- 3,458,472. Assuming that the real count 
pending upon the | purposes at hand.? should be in to the Trewartha count 
Unincorporated Hamlets. It was decided for his area, the above estimates are 1 hamlets 
to use the Rand McNally Commercial At- Smith’s 
1943 edition, to arrive at an approxi-_ duced by the fraction with used Du 
mate estimate of the number and population an estimated ‘population of 3, A his 
the - unincorporated hamlets (places under third estimate ‘is computed by taking a 
250) and unincorporated small villages — simple sample of 10 states and omitting all : = 


ting 
places under 20 from the first estimate of 
55,971. If the. sample is representative, then 
the ‘Teduction i in the sample states should 
ply equally | well to the nation. n. To test repre- . 
sentativ eness, the proportion — of 
"porated villages under 500 to unincor orated 

McNally was used because it hamlets” (797: 
same ‘Statistics i in the (48 


present. Dun and Bradstreet 


‘more nearly approximate the 1940 census states; namely, 5,828: 55; 971. The formula 

earlier or a later edition, Rp = = 100 — per cent was and 
bona- fide hamlets, using his definition, in an €™ployed.* It was found that the sample tions are 
area, he | studied. If ‘the 15 places having be- | = 98.46 per cent representative of the uni- [are prob: 
tween 150 and 250 people, listed in Rand Verse 01 this important factor and thus ll these stat 
__ MeNally are added to his total, then the _ acceptable. In the sample states there were the figure 


5,625 hamlets, with a population of 20 to 
250, as “compared with 7, 540 hamlets with 


‘It must 


nd _ the 41 places found in Rand McNally hav- be found 
ing population under 20 are subtracted a population under 250. Assuming that the the sam 
the 200 places. under 250, i in the area would same the slied _throughor 
thi “ratio: 2 o) is multiplie y | 
Glenn T. Trewartha, op. cit., p. = (5,625:7, ) “thi rd sti nate used app 
*Paul H. Landis, “The Number of Unincor-— 55,971, arrive at our ird esum period of 
a porated Places in the United States and Their 

Volume VI, No. 4 December, McCormick, ‘Social Statistics, Noon M 
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ate of and 250 inhabitants. In fashion -Trewartha in accepting the second assump- 
tually the population is reduced by” the ratio tion, but we will present the estimate never- 
n with § 457,033:474,497 to 3,330, 963. lit kee theless, largely because of of the fact that Dun “I 
ind, it The three estimates are shown i in Table 1. and Bradstreet’s figures a are lower in n about : ; 
es for the same proportion for the nation in 1940 
States TABLE 1. HAMLETS IN THE as in the area used by Trewartha in 1938. 4 
in. and . Rand McNally runs 57.7 per cent 
jicture O-250 55,034 458, 472 Rand McNally, 1943, 400 


Rand edition over Dun and Bradstreet for the nation in 
9 


: 0-250 50,934 351475 ,210 Using a correction oy 940 and «2 2.4 per cent over Dun and Brad- 


listed field ‘Street for the field area in 1938. This is a 


count ‘margin of approximately per cent v which | 


5,971 479 34330, 963 “Based on a simple could easily be due to chance factors. Rais- 
from Rand ing the Landis estimates mentioned above 
lation — 52.4 per cent, to bring them in line with 
count ‘the he Rand McNally count, the estimates: be- 
count All of these of the “number of come 62, 862 and 52 153 respectively with 


re- hamlets are considerably above A Lynn 3,464,276 and 3,093,444 people in 1920 and 
Smith’s estimate of 35, 500.° ‘Since “Smith 1930. Table 2 gives the trends. 
| ~ used Dun and Bradstreet, one would expect — x Contrary to popular opinion, there is much 
to be a lower estimate. ‘evidence pointing to the fact that these un- 


, what o of. the of these unin- incorporated hamlets reached their peak 


f } H 
ng | “corporated hamlets? The estimates for 1920 around 1920, leveled” off between 1920 and 
o 
a and 1930 f from Landis are respectively 4t, 248 1930, but actually increased in 4 
“Usinc INCORPORATED AMLETS IN THE UNITED STATES, I 20-1940 
was 62, 862 = 3) 3,464, 276 Corrected Bradstreet 
ff and 34,221 hamlets with 2,273, 147 and ber and population between 1930 and 1940. 
(2,029,819 people. “Since ‘these approxima- Granted, many disappeared in 1930'S 
— tions are computed from Bradstreet they and many moved up into the . village class, 
_— are probably under-estimates. If we correct but many new ones came into ‘existence 


was these statistics tics using Trew artha’ s field study, because of changing institutional 

7 the figures would be raised by y 52.4 pe per - cent. _ patterns» centering around taverns, filling =, 
sit ‘must be noted that such a correction must stations and other trade functions. There i is 
with — be founded on two assumptions; namely (1) little evidence to suggest that they are a 


the same under-estimation was common vanishing type of population agglomeration. 
"throughout the nation, and (2) Bradstreet These places, even as the institutions they 


>, 


by used approximately the same criteria over a harbor , have themselves" and 

= of years. . Serious doubts are raised by toughened their social character to meet ‘the 

Smith, “The Role of the Village in changing 


, 
“American Society”, ‘Rural Sociology, Volume Incorporated Hamlets Now, 1 what of their 


No. 1, March, 1942, pp. 15 and 16. ae ar 4 “brothers-i in-size,” if ‘not in legal character, —. 


iv 
4: 


the incorporated hamlets? ? Fortunately, the changes in number w ill become evident M 
Bureau of the Census has made counts of when we discuss the village situation. this, it i 


all incorporated places, regardless of size. __Unincor porated V ‘illages. Unincorporated, are quit 
‘These places: have shown remarkable sta-— --villages, ‘much like unincorporated hamlets, 
bility both in numbers and population | dur- “have held their own both in numbers and markabl 
ing the 20- -year period from 1920 to 1940, population since 1 1920. arrive at in popul 
increasing in number from 2,436 in 1920 to estimate for 1940, Rand McNally was 


oi 2 2 1982 in 1930 and decreasing to 2,847 in © ployed for places 250 to 500 and the special - villages: | 

=e 1940, This might be construed a as- ‘further census release for places having 500 to 2,500 picture. 

evidence that their counterpart, the unin- people.* Accordingly, it was found that there 


 corporated hamlets have not decreased, but were 8 918 unincorporated villages in 1940 


TABLE INCORPORATED Hamers IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1940 


Ae. 2,847 7 Compiled | from 16th Census of 


_ that their population has followed about the with, a population of 4 901,878, Table 4 % 
“game pattern. Table 3 shows the trends. shows t the trends since 1920, eel ‘ 


ant 


It appears that a greater number of these The margin of error between | 


ee became incorporated in the period r and Rand McNally is practically negligible 


1920-1930 in ‘the period 1930-1940. s compared with that shown for unincor- 
_ Even though the statistics in Table 3 show message hamlets. This is to be expected since 


net loss of | of hamlets 1930 and 1940 these larger | those se having one 


the urbe 


stead of there being a a loss of 1 135, we » actually - actually showed a "percentage increase over 


have increase of 384 or 12.9 per cent _ 


when: _compared with 1930. ‘result is Sixteenth Census of the United States,” 


more in line with the trends shown for the Population Unincorporated ‘Communities, W Vashing- , 


‘ unincorporated ham hamlets, ‘The importance of to — 


q — 
1940 8,918 +0.02 gor, 878 —12. 66 Rand McNally United States 
135, actually there was an increase. Only people, will in most cases have 
224 hamlets, as of 1930, fell out of this class establishments. In 12 selected states for were. 
iN 1940 \ while 406 increased in size to become 1920, Landis | found that Rand ‘McNally porated 
villages and 202 moved from the unincor- listed 7,785 and Bradstreet 7,848 villages class. T 
class. Therefore, if we include the both incorporated and unincorporated. ‘Con- clusion 
~ 406 which moved into the village class, in- trary to the hamlet estimates, Bradstreet _ 7 decline, 


a but are 
= 


r 
j 
| 
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, 
‘illages 
‘death | 
Mages th 
or were 
“gain of 
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Rand McNally of o. 0.8 per cent. Unincorporated Hamlets” and Villages. 
this, it is felt that the estimates in Table 4 Now, what of all: ‘unincorporated | centers 
porated | are quite accurate. If this is true, then the both — hamlets: s and villages? Combining 
hamlets, unincorporated villages have r remained re- Tables 2 and 4, we obtain a trends picture 
ers and _markably stable in number and nearly so shown in Table 6. 
in population These small unincorporated places: had 
vas em- | ta Incorporated Villages. _ The incorporated _ reached their peak somewhere between 1910 _ hig 
‘special villages: show even more remarkably stable and 1930 then declined 1930, but 
2,500 Table 5 shows the trends. actually increased in 1 numbers, though not 

1920 8,556,387. — andis based on census reports and 
10,451 8,697,249 +1.6 Compiled from the ‘Census of 

8,879, 112 +21 Compiled from the 16th Census 
The birth rate’ of ‘these incorporated in population, between 1930 and 1940. Evi- 
es re villages actually becomes higher than the dently a readjustment has been taking place . a 
“death rate,” ” taking into account those and they have modified their social functions 


Tages that have ‘grown into | the urban class together with their physical mak make-up to meet 

igible q or were disincorporated. There was a net changing conditions. 

gain of 288 if we consider those villages Incorporated Hamlets and Villages. Next, 

‘since | Which moved into the urban class between | if we combine the incorporated hamlets and uo 

-as0 | 1930 and 1940 as compared with those oo illages, as is done in Table 7, we have only — age 3 

the urban wach slipped back into the village a slightly different picture. ad 

| Tasre 6, Att U NINCORPORATED PLAcEs UNDER 2,500 is the keynote. Incorporation reached a peak 

> f. oN POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1940 between 1920 and 1930 but for the last 20 i | 

years the net change has been very slight. 

cent Percent Hamlets and Villages. Finally, if we 4 

| TABLE 7 Att INCORPORATED PLACES UNDER 2,500 IN 

“for class." Within. the same decade, go villages 


"porated hamlets moved up into the village (194013, 288 
class. There is little evidence for the _con- 
dlusion that incorporated villages are on the 
decline. ‘They a are not only holding their own 


_ bring together a 
but are actually contributing to the growing» 


able to. “perceive the» ‘trends for all small 


segments of ‘the urban population. 
centers of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 

H. Landis, op. cit., p. 166. in number was re ched 


ig 
Lynn Smith, op. cit. 


= sLAGES IN THE UNITED STATES Be 
ing- 


Hamlets and Compared wi w vith other 10. THE PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL PoPULATION, 
 Rurat, anp Rurat Non-Farm Livinc PLaces 


Population Groups. The importance of this UNDER’ 2,500 PorULaTiON THE UnrTED STATES, 
segment of our population, the small-town 
4 people, becomes increasingly evident when 


»” they” are ‘compared, on the one hand with 


their urban and on the other hand, with 


their” ‘rural- farm cousins. 
in Places tion in P laces tion in Places 


Percentage of of Rural Non- 
‘otal Popula- Rural Popula- Popula- living: 


ABLE 8. AL L PLACES UNDER 2,500 IN Popu 


an 


8 


= 17,804, The rural non-farm population increased 
1930 74,502 17,889,255 +0.5 at a much greater rate ‘than any other seg- school 
+4. 17,703 —1.0 ment. of the population in the decade 1930- village 
1940; namely, 14. 2 per cent. This is even | sition; 
The total population of hamlets and vil- ‘more true of the areas outside ‘of central _ oo 


_lages has not increased as much as the cities” (in the 140 metropolitan areas) where — 


urban or the rural farm in the last decade, — the increase was 16.9 per cent. People ap- Ke 
in 1940 the three types of population pear to be congregating | in these 
ABLE, oF UrBan, Rv RAL-FARM AND P OPULATION OF P LACES 
UNDER 2, 500 IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-1940 


Pp er cent Rural- hin of Places Per cent 


“io 


74,423,702 + 7-9 30,216,188 +o. 17,703,027 


areas in order to avoid the congested living 


areas were rapidly approaching a common 
trend; namely, a position of stability. a quarters: and high taxes found in cities and © 


These small population centers are an im- ” 
portant element of our population, signifi-— small towns and open-country. 
ss contributing, as does the rural farm, : _ Nevertheless, the small-town people | still 
to the apparent increase in the urban Lgl constitute an important segment of our 
“lation, In 1940 they made up over 13 per - population, both total and rural. Table 10 
cent of the total population and 6s. 5 percent shows the changes in the proportion of the 


of the rural non-farm, In other wands, nearly total, the e rural, the rural» non- -farm 


two thirds of the rural non-farm population population which lived in | the ‘small | popula- 


Be. in | these s small places it in 1940. In 1920 tion centers from 1920 to 1940. — 
nearly -nine- tenths (88. 8 per cent) of Why Hamlets and ‘illages Persist, There 


rural non- ane population lived in such cen- are many reasons why hamlets and v 


 deciined “until sometime in the 1930-1940 ters, while in 1930 over three-quarters (756 have 
decade, when they again began to increase per cent) lived there. Much of this propor- contin 
in numbers. More significant, however, has _ tional decline can probably be accounted for more 
— been the remarkable stability of their popu- by the “fringe” areas which have developed ff “neigh 
== 
clothi 
‘i 
— and fe 
in 
large 
| 
rural 

| highs 
be nearly 

out of 

1930 

il family 

 steadil 
ship it 
 surrow 
Madiso: 

| 


“country ‘more than 
"stock their larders when go “to town.” 


of ‘te necessities of farm ‘life argue”’ politics; ‘tor attend meetings; 
bought in these ‘small places, such as food, seek recreation. Saturday night in 
clothing, fuel, feed, luxuries, farm : supplies “town” for the farm family and the village 
and farm ‘machinery. The economy of rural family is is the most of the 
life in “spite of the near-by city, is still to week, 
7 large extent , centered in these small popu- _Finally, and in a more philosophical vein, in, 
a lated places. They are time- savers in the these st small centers are the common meeting 
‘4 farmers’ every” day business of making ground of the rural and the urban v ways 
living; they are > his backyard ““service- fiving. They are the communication centers 
we. Second, they provide the educational fa- from them like ' the spokes of a great wheel. 


cilities for a very large proportion of our The telephone e exchange is there, the 
rural People F or example, : 


2 2,500 -people.. m many ny instances, , the high forth newspaper, 
school is the ‘mainstay of hamlet or filled with items of Personal, commercial, 
| - village. To be sure, ‘this is a two-way propo religious, educational and moral concern for 

= ; the high ‘school cannot be main- farmer and villager alike. 


tained without sufficient concentration of here, then, that we find the nexus, 
population, and a hamlet or village cannot 4 that which binds the rural and urban to- 


remain a community center without a gether. The resourcefulness the indi- 
high school. More important is the fact that vidualism of the rural is mutually exchanged — 
~ nearly all” farm youth who do go to high for the “know-how” and techniways of the 
"school, attend in these small centers. Only 4 urban. These » small centers are the custodians a 
out of 444 places in Wisconsin having a of freedom, jealously guarded and ably prop-_ 
high: schoc! ine 1939-40 could actually be -agated by the intimateness and primariness 
_ considered as open-c This is less of their very nature. They, help form the. 
fibre which gives that toughness so charac- 
Third, nearly the same story holds for the teristic of and sO essential to human 
_ churches. More and | more of the rural people tion. They are, in their essence, not only 7 
receiving their religious instruction to, but creators of, the 
hamlets ; and d villages. The proportion of farm cratic | process to » which end they continue to | 
family names on village church ‘rolls’ is strive. They are of significant value in 


steadily increasing. Nearly half the member- American life, Rural. and U 
ship in many village churches is from the 


‘Twenty- Biennial Research Bulletin 154, Agricultural Ex- 


Years 1938-40, ” Department of Public Instruction, en ee | of f Wisconsin, 1044, 
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a | ‘VILLAGES IN THE UNITED STATES 
have persisted and why they will probably 
opor- continue to do so. Here are some of the 
dfor more important ones. First, they are the 
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‘ 
them to exist. | But in spite ‘thereof 


shape them within exact. concepts, they 
elude us as intangible beings, Nevertheless 


portant in n the organization and in the life OF 


ie ra all know that the people, in the countries of 


_ Lucio MENDIETA Y NuNEz** 


CTION and sociological generalizations with a maxi-_ 
mum of scientific accuracy. 
the present ‘essay we shall attempt a 
critical examination of the points — of view 
adopted by ‘different authors i in the defining : 
of the social classes, with the intent of de- 


ERTAIN social Tealities come to 


A “cept them in an empirical w way: we 


_ When we try to define ‘them or at least to. 
_ riving, if possible, from such examination a 


concept of the matter. 
CLASSIFICATIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


the social classes whose is” most im- 


_A previous classification of the principal 
‘definitions made will serve us as an invalu- 


modern civilization, are divided into classes; 
~ however, in a given moment, we find it im- able guide in attaining the desired end, In 


possible to "determine ‘in an accurate way _ our view they can be arranged in five groups 
their: essence or characteristics. according to the criterion that, _ Supports 


If we h have resort to the sociologists we 


very” soon become convinced that notwith- 
extraordinary. importance of two or ‘more of. factors. 
cial classes must be accorded in Sociology, - Let us analyze separately each of such posi- 
no one has as yet arrived at defining them 
or at expressing satisfactory concepts thereof. _ A. Gumplowicz asserts social classes to 
Their ideas in this matter vary in differing 
try,’ he sa s, “in which ‘the primitive 

_ degrees in accordance with the school or the © coun _ ys, p 
doctrine they represent or profess. ethnical structure of the population is not 
On account of their excessive ‘abstraction merged into a common nationality, which i is 
some > definitions fail to convey to us an exact work of centuries, we find a superposi-— 


cle 


‘strata, which strata we can imagine ‘to be a a a ining organization of the dunia 


product Tt tion has impressed a more or less uniform 

cessary, however, to arrive at a ‘sufficiently _ stamp upon a social community, we en 
oncrete conception with respect to the counter a ‘superposition of classes which 
- social classes in order to be able to under- 
tak 


. hold o on to an aggregate of hereditary pro- 
ke, with regard to them, studies, research, — _fessions and pursuits, and which by an 
forced to recognize as connected with 


is paper is a revision with some additions 4 
of a more extensive study on “The Social ancient ethnical” Positions a former 


Classes in Mexico” which appeared in Cuadernos: heterogeneity. < | 


Amaricenes, No. 1, “Mexico, D. F., 1043. Without entering into a discussion of 
**Lic. Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, the distin- whether in their origin the social classes de- 


editor of Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, from differences race, in those. coun- 
submitted this paper written in the English language. 4 hi h he | has bee , 
Citations and references are from non- English tries in whi Ich th racial mixture | as 
and the translations are by the author. 
Changes" have been held to the Gumplowicz, Lucha de e Razas. “Madrid: 


paring copy for the printer. —Editors. pafia Moderna, P. 
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THE ‘SOCIAL CLASSES 


toms; accessible, hi wever (by way of dif- 
or having ‘failed ‘to determine ference from a caste) ‘to. any component 
social class. On the other hand, it would be ‘part of society which brings itself into con-— b 
difficult to support an opinion that there formity with it.” 
no. differences of class within the same According ‘to these ideas there are as 
ethnical group. Such disparities many social classes" as there types 
are “notorious, and for. this reason it is im- work, Apparently the problem i is solved with 
possible to ascribe exclusively to race the ‘extreme simplicity, for in this - way it be- 
foundation for social classes. comes easy to determine the social class 
‘But if the race factor cannot be useful to according 1g to the kind of work to o which the 
_us as a basis for a general concept of class, individuals are. devoted: those working © in 
‘it nev ertheless must not be disregarded in commerce belong to the class of traders; the 
such countries of heterogeneous | population ‘ones devoted to farming to. that “of. the 
have certain | ethnical groups which posi- farmers; the military to the military class, 
tively cc constitute clearly defined preponderant and so on. But in reality this amounts to 


of society. masking the problem, to eluding its solu- 


Frederic Engels is among the main tion. It is impossible to support in a well- 
representatives of the theory relating social founded y way an opinion n that the p private and 
class to the great sociological and economic - the military. of the highest rank belong to’ fa 
"phenomena of the division of labor, => the same social class, or that a bookkeeper 
“Of the first great social division of labor,” _ or bank clerk is in the same social category © 
_he says, “was born the first great schism at with the big bankers and t merchants. ia 

“society” ‘into classes: lords” and : slaves, ex- In spite of the importance accorded 

ploiters and exploited. within the Marxist theory to the class strug- 

The diversification of trades, in the dia 3 gle, neither Marx nor Engels dev eloped a 
“gives rise to the second important division: _ Clear concept of social class.° Their ideas in , 
the manual trades separate from agriculture. this respect are contradictory , for while in * 

On 3 the | threshold of civilization | appear the case of the latter, as we have seen, social _ 
traders which make up another social class. : - class and kind of work | are identified, with * 
In the capitalistic epoch a new class arises: Marx class is conditioned upon and charac- 


the aristocracy of wealth.’ terized by the mode of production. “Those 
-Tepresentatives of the same ‘tendency who possess only, ” he Says, “working 
we may. mention following modern power, the owners of capital, and the land- 
authors: the jurist Duguit defines the holders, whose respective sources of income 
social classes | by ‘saying are “groups are wages, profit, and rent, that is to say) 
belonging a given society, paid “workers, ‘capitalists, and landholders 
among which groups there exists an an especial- 4 form the the three g great classes of society, based © 
ly. ‘intimate interdependence, because on the mode of capitalistic production.” 


carry out a task of the | same order in. the Continuing, he discusses the question of 


social division of labor.”* ~The Italian soci- what ‘it is that forms a class, and more 
-ologist Squillace says, “Ina sociological specifically, what it is that converts” 
ae sense a class is understood to be a category — paid worker, the ‘capitalist, and the land- 

of persons within the bosom of a ‘society, = into the three great classes of SO- 
characterized by especial functions = cus- ciety. “At first sight it is the identity of the © 

Brederic Engels, Origen de la Familia, de la na 
Propiedad y del Estado, Mexico, D. F.: Coleccion Squillace, Diccionario de Sociologia, Bar- 

Nueva Cultura, p. 17 76. ‘celona: F. Granada y Cia., Editores. 

Ibid., p. 182 Sorokin, Les Theories Sociologiques Con- 

‘Leon Duguit, La Transformacion del Estado Paris: Payot, 1938, p. 
"(Translation by Posada), Madrid: Editorial Marx. El Capital (Translation “by” M. Pe- 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


We have to deal with the three big ee tions and ‘concepts in which, after in 

groups, whose individuals live on wages, on ‘ first place pointing out other factors, in ‘the 

profit, and on ‘rent, that is to say, on the “end the concept of the social class is based on 


capital, and. on their of land.” understand, in n this case, not only the 
The French sociologist M. Aarén in our ing of each group or of each individua) but 
Vit iew criticizes | these ideas” judiciously when — _the sum total of habits, ideas, social manners, 


‘ he says, “The e economic theory ‘of the social and style of living by) “which classes are 
differentiated. 


dif 
on the conception of Ricardo, diss It. appears, indeed, that. culture is “the 
cerns these three s sources ‘of income: the determining factor of the social | class for, 
land, work, and capital. He attempted to as we have seen, ‘individuals devoted to the 
- constitute the beneficiaries of each kind of same kind of trade actually belong to differ- 
income into class economically defined”; ent strata of society because their culture, 
but, he continues, “ from a pragmatic division understood as stated above, s separates them. 
of the typical sources of income (or | factors It is no less certain that the aristocrat for 
N of production) we can obviously not directly Instance , who suddenly finds himself with _ 
over to sociological division of the diminishing income and fortune until left 
classes. ” “Not only is there,” he concludes, ruined, nevertheless | continues: to. belong ‘to 
“no homogeneity, either r material or psy cho- the aristocracy, inasmuch as his connections, a 
within the groups or individuals be- his ¢ customs, mode of ‘Ii ife, his ideas, his 
_ longing to the same class according to this agers go on being the same, Likewise 
_ interpretation, but even the same individual — pie employees or other persons of humble 
classes (mixed income) .” act like individuals of the middle classes in 
In spite of the criticisms launched | against | spite e of their income being inferior to that of 
the economic theory of the social classes, it a qualified worker who notwithstanding | 
not entirely disappeared fi from modern high wages circle of the 


would simultaneously belong means can often be seen to dress, live, and 


rarer 


thought. Menzel, for instance, affirms that lower classes. 
to class, the economic condition i is cultural view -Possesses great 


in it as. the factor in “gregate, cases, we can 
characterization. conceive of ¢ each social class only with 
-o D. In the opinion of n many authors class relation to a certain economic situation. __ 
isa question of culture. ne +. _ _ £, From the foregoing we glean that none 
“Culture and class,” Spengler asserts, “ are of ‘the theories we have pointed out really Th 
concepts; they are born and explains the social classes, all are defective 
perish as — because unilateral ; and it is well known to- 
| The same idea issues from other defini- day” that sociological facts are complexes" as 
_tmuch in as in 1 their manifesta- 
* Raymond Coneepte de Clases,” 
Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, No. 1, 1939. such regard 
* Adolfo Menzel, Introduccion ek. Sociologia 
gia, ‘social class a result of a combination of 


Mexico: Edicién Fondo de (Cultura _Econémica, 
170. diverse factors are nearer the truth. Among 


Oswald Spenaler, La Decadencia de Occidente, them we must mention Arthur Bauer for 
eae . whom m “social facts are the product of the 
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Boa the economic factor has unquestion- alone is not sufficient to characterize the words, 
considerable importance in the charac- social class, for all above "mentioned =! 
‘ ra _—-‘ terizing of the social classes, as we shall see amples and others that might be adduced, do > 
are tat 
‘gi 
| 
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SOCI/ AL CLASSES 


activity ¢ of the social classes; activity Independently 
dissolves into elemental forces. unfolded by _ is said to be a group or as stratum ¢ ora 
_ members: of the group; such units, thanks words 


_common type; moreover, the type = count of its relation to technical terms in 
terized by the sum total of tendencies, o of | geology, seems to indicate ‘some sort of solid — 


ideas, of beliefs, and of habits fortified with- layers well separated from one another; and, 
out ceasing by a particular of finally, a a collective unit , with still 


regulated the of ‘the ‘particular tion, "management. ends as can | be 

Even ‘saan it has cain to culture as Nothing o f this, however, is to be found 7 
one of the determining factors of social class, i in social classes, ‘for, as Duguit remarks, they 

— this definition must be classified are not due to a differentiation, —— 

‘nomenon n of. the division of labor, inasmuch rating them, are of necessity | “extremely in- 

as on last sis, to the author, determinate. it is impossible 


- that is to say, on n the culture, of those de- 


4 


in these words, Bas | he social classes are as 


trade of yet not. ‘completely separated where castes 
determine a social class. In: any case it would exist; in the modern civilized nations there =a 


a certain order of activities that ‘would lead different 


to establishing hi: his social situation; in other This remark actually ancien 

words, his: economic condition social classes can be fixed only in their large 
aggregates as ; something permanent, in spite 
THE CONCEPT OF CLASS of the e incessant individual changes operating 
within them; for this Teason it is impossible 


We might say ‘that the social classes frontiers starting from any 
are large aggregates of persons, aggregates — or all of their characteristics cannot be laid 
differentiated f from one another by the spe- — down, The economic index, which h appears to 

cific features of their culture’ and of their be the most concrete, i is useless for this 

economic situation, purpose. For example, what amount of capi-_ 
a It is necessary now to | give a precise e defi-- tal is required i in order to belong to the 
nition to the ‘concept we have discussed, for higher class? A’ reply i is impossible. No less. 
on admitting the social class to be a cultural — impossible is it to lay down an accurate 
economic complex, it becomes indis- cultural index for each class. 
_pensable to know just how this complex can Perhaps a word picture will help illustrate ; 


Arthur Bauer, Les Classes Sociales: de Pareto, Traite de Sociologie Generale, Paris: 
Vie Sociale, Paris, 1902, Pp. 103. 1919, Vol. 2, No. 20- -26. 


aye 


| 
but 
‘ith 
ms, _ placed on the border line, quite ‘undecided, — 
his separating the social classes.""*= 
‘ise This is better understood when we realize 
nd therefore, fall under the criticism already 
in’ expressed as to the definitions based on the 
of division of labor, 
ng 
j | 
4 
ye i eal if 
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ire, a product of man, when integrated 
of very into a a perfectly differentiated whole, be- 
ancient. Aristotle says, “there exist in every net 
‘State three classes of citizens: the very rich, 
the very poor, and those neing. neither very 


who created it, acquiring historical perma-— 
nence in spite of every change 


It is like work of art 


line with ‘the. at present generally 
continues to be, and even goes on exerting 


accepted, according to w hich every society is 
divided into higher class, middle class, lower influence on men, when the artist w ho con- — 
class. If we fancy each of these c classes repre- | = and ‘created | it, 

‘sented by a circle placed one above the 
in one small section of 


their respective surfaces; in other words, he 


represent ‘the social classes by three on- 


secant circles, we get a rather close idea of 


the fact that their bearers ‘disappeared cen- 
Z are. . Every circle has a poster and economic turies ago from off the face of the earth. SF at 7 
A content of i its own, different from the cultural In the same way we find the there i isa culture 
and economic content of the remaining two, of the | higher class, another of the ~~ ll 
this content being made up of economic class, and still another of the proletarian 
relations and an ag gregate of ideas, prej- — class within every civilized society, as aspects 
sentiments, or r phases of its general culture; and that 


cultures. ‘well ‘defined, "permanent units ‘or 
given moment in oss circles can be formed in spite of the incessant . 
_ way as makes them have undoubted at changes operating in the persons living with- 
if _ manence, at least in their fundamental out- a in them. But the social class is not consti- : 
tuted either by the individuals regarded as 


such or by the cultural contents 
_ within and across the circles. Some individ- circle, but by uniting both elements into a 
: uals, however, remain for their whole life 


living, always: actual synthesis. 
within a particular” circle; + others move 


and at a | 


comes something distinct from even the 1 men 


towards an adjacent circle until. they pene- 
trate into it in an ascending or ‘descending 
movement, as the case may be. since 


economic factor has great importance for ie) 


os termining the social class, the decisive factor 
is in reality the cultural one, inasmuch as it 


a there always are within the cultural 2 and is only ‘through cultural adaptation tl that the 
economic circle of each class a number of "passage of the individuals from one circle 
persons m manifestin g themselves as a unit, in to another become possible. The man of the 
~ volume, this accounts for the stability of the middle class, or the laborer, turning” rich 
- classes since the continuity and persis stency overnight by the vagaries of fortune, do not 
of the cultural | and economic ¢ circles, i in time for this reason immediately enter “the higher 
and space, constantly are given concrete ex- class; they are getting nearer to it to the 


pression in an indefinite number of persons. extent that they acquire its customs, its 


It might be thought that in our: idea of education, its way of living until finally 
the social classes there intervenes an element - similating its ideas, | its sentiments, its 's preju- 
of metaphysical character inasmuch as we dices, that is to say, its culture, they arrive 
establish some independence between the cul- at complete identification, While this has not 
tural circles and the constituent individuals; taken place, are ‘newly rich’ not 
such, not the case. In reality Properly: 


La Politica, ‘Paris: Garnier Hnos, Class. AAS a resu ere are in soci 
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d on cultural —_ cial unit, the idea at “which was born oe 


tarian. WwW ithin it find | a footing, however, in 
equality in power, in ‘wordly poss 


SRISTICS 
RACERS sTICS OF THE nage and the inequality of the strongest, with | its 


accept the above mentioned tripartite cause: success, blind fortune exalting some 
"division of the social classes. In accordance and sinking others into an aby ss. Out. of all 
vith the c concept we have set forth, the social these constituents favored by - fortune, in 
class is an economic and cultural ‘complex; | partial combination with the subsisting com- a 
the economic as well as ; the cultural situation ponents of seignioral estates, a dominant 
of e each | class, however er, present essential ‘class’ is built up, which i is distinct from the 
characteristics Foe them Seignioral estates in. that ‘it is not, by its 
k the others, and for this reason it becomes nature, closed but open, and i in which | promi- 


necessary _ to ) further delineate their char- “ota over the great mass of the people is” 


acteristics. ‘It is an extremely difficult task nota question exterior ‘signs such as name, 

to depict the distinctive e features of the three title, and traditions. The seignioral e states. 
ses because they have been significantly outstanding not solely because 

conditioned by the historical, ‘social, ethnic, feature but for their wealth in instruments 


economic, ‘cultural circumstances s of each or names of domination—in their most per- 


human group. Only in an abstract way can fect form, domination over lands and men. 
certain characteristics of universal validity The dominant ‘class,’ howeve er, restrains it- 
established. self to disposing of ‘means,’ by way of 
q The Higher C lass. The fundamental char- it indirectly rules and dominates th the people, ;. 
acteristics of the higher class the : same their free will and their capacities, i.e. their 
from time immemorial. Aristotle points out working powers, general as well as special” ; 
f among them, ‘ “pride of birth or of wealth.’ 15 ones.” 
“The consciousness of their o own state of he North American sociologist, E. 
being,” Tonnies asserts, “Is a well known Ross, likewise finds that “normally th the 
"phenomenon _ normally characterizing the sonal ideal in a class is 

they ach estates, i.e. ._ the 


alla nobiliary pride mainfesting itself as plicity of manners, and a dignity in their 

aste haughtiness « oppressing the inferior and as spect which are interpreted as the natural 7 
subject estates. looks of the aristocracy, or of th the best. 


The same pride. founded | on wealth and this ac account it is very easy to popularize the | = 


‘power continues to exist in our present-day myth of f nobility having its origin in deliber- a 
- bourgeois society, independently of any ai ate recognition and in the furtherance of the 


18 
‘fifteenth century and the beginning of thes Summing up and enlarging upon t the ideas \ 
-sixteent ’ the above mentioned author re- wi we have set forth, we would say that the 


= marks, “in the most important part of higher “class is characterized by its refined 


- sideration of blood. «*F rom the end of the 


there has been going on, ina more or less manner of living in ‘the sense of dwelling. in 
pronounced form, a gradual attack on and — luxurious mansions, using the best articles of | 
a restriction of the religious and — Conouming of the highest qual- 


‘nobility. = he bourgeois society is a new so- 


= 

A. Ross, Principles. 
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persons for for all kinds of served, ie. » life 


I ‘as any 
life, travel, ‘vecrention, etc., the -cupation about up appearances; factor, 
higher class ‘enjoys the ‘greatest advantages a reactionary and conservative ‘Spirit. pointed 

a thanks to its economic resources. This ee To these characteristics we must add ‘the: Esto und 
— deged : situation , transmitted from father to ones pertaining to the formal fashions for category 
through the links ‘s between persons of thinking, which according to. Max Scheler families 
7 same class, furnishes it an undeniable mark are. determined by | class, and which in the oa a patrin 
of distinction noted in the physical aspect of higher class in the opinion of the same author = Fs between 
its members, i in manners, in personal appear- are the following: ; aap. retrospectivism of sand tha 
ance, in social behavior; ‘the external distinc in the consciousness of the epoch; They” ri 
_ features of this social class being so (2) viewpoint of being; (3) ‘teleological _ populati 
They ¢ 

small a 
dustrial: 


evident that it is possible, exceptions granted, _ interpretation of the world; (4) idealism 
to appreciate them at sight, the same in the _ (the world preponderantly as a realm of 
case of adult persons as in the case of chil- ideas) i (5) spiritualism ; ; (6) knowledge a 
, = young people. They are kept 1 up priori, rationalism; (7) intellectualism; (8) _ 
‘Retold standing the frequent ingress of per- a a pessimistic perspective | of the future a and — 
sons from other classes, usually by the road an optimistic retrospection: : “the good old 


of power and money, into the circles of the : times”; (9) way of thinking based on iden- 4 | 


Even 
definitio 
too vagi 
of thing 
the one ' 
the chai 


higher classes. ‘This i is due to the persistency tity; (10) nativistic thinking. 
The Middle Class. determining of 


to the higher class, even) without any mixture the middle class i is one of of the most important 


blood with the latter, giving nevertheless and difficult problems Sociology. Im- of t 
— its descendants, in the course of a mediately springs up the question whether delimite 
generations, the exterior or formal ‘peculiari- we have to deal with one _ Class or with def 


ties of the higher | class, deriving, we believe, several. 


from what might well be. called “social cul- point that pa se not ‘speak of middle who lac 
ture’ by way of similarity with that of plant class but o of middle classes, “neverthe 
As a a garden ‘rose, the outcome We think of the middle class, like the 


Ire with wl 


of painstaking care, is ciflerent from a other classes, as made up of different sectors, private 
on persons who from their birth have been ‘sectors, however, having ‘certain ‘common 


‘solicitously cared for as their phy sical that impress a mark ‘the the m 

nition 


‘summing up we may say | in a way insuperable diicuties, ‘precisely because it meration 
sufficiently general for obtaining abstractions in the middle, is to say, because of 
applicable to all civilized society, that the indefinition between two “terms fro however 


distinctive features of the higher ‘class are: : either” of which’ it receives some influence consists 
(1) possession of wealth, worldy possessions, taking form in an intangible synth a ae together 


capital, power; (2) a refined form of ma- contours, er; we,’ 


_ terial and moral living permitting satisfac- _ The problem is expressed ina a similar of these 
tion of the human needs, individual | and _ ‘manner by -Miiffelmann, who tries to make us recog 
‘collective, by 1 means of the enjoy yment of the a definition of the middle class as comprising — 4 that thi 
best things; (3) a feeling of safety and Of ‘several economic groups having an income note thz 


of class; proved an organic reflection, of a fair amount; but as s such | characteriza- gories, 1 
grouped 


fesult of “social culture”; (5) conduct Miiffelmann, n 
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o characterize the middle class, as well 
any other class, solely by the economic ‘all, a technical activity; ‘presupposes 
factor, is inadmissible, as” we have already the practical knowledge of a certain number _ 


pointed out. F. Simiand says “It is necessary of rules, and the very sure and very 


to understand by middle classes a lasting application of such rules, but they do not 
category of persons, , regarded with” ‘their include anything else. 
families, having revenue and frequently also” - In accordance with our classification, this 
a patrimony of a medium level, intermediate _ definition of the middle classes may be placed — 
between the one of the higher social in the group of those deriving the 
and that of the workers and wage earners. of eocmmy Sate classes from the division of 
They rather relate to of labor. Even though it _is doubtless partly 
anation of social 
comprise the ‘tradesmen, the however, it is very far from 
3 small -sized merchants and song being sufficient. 
The same author defines technics by say- 
the officials ‘of medium | importance.” ‘it is: body of pr precepts and rules pre- 
though M. "Halbwachs holds this pared in such | a way as to be 
definition to | be our sense it is in a uniform ‘Manner to the generality of 
too vague and far removed from the reality cases.””*? this definition we glean’ that 
of ‘things. suffers of the same defect technical | activities in ‘modern societies 
¢ one ventured by -Miiffelmann, for it makes exclusively in the hands of the middle 
the characteristics of the middle class” con- class. A qualified worker, for instance, doubt- 
“ sist of the economic index, very imprecisely ~ Tess performs a | technical activity but he | 
delimited, such | as. revenue and patrimony. nevertheless belongs to the lower. 
The definition does ‘not correspond to social Halbwachs differentiates 
realities for there are innumerable persons ‘technics and function. The latter is impos- 
~ who lack revenue and patrimony and who . sible without technics ; but technics is sub- 
nev ertheless undoubtedly belong to to function, F ‘unction has sa general 
middle class" as, for instance, public and character and great ai amplitude and ‘impor-— 
Bee employes who receive small salaries tance; its realization is entrusted entirely 7 


— 


with which t they can barely satisfy their the activities of a technical order. Accord- 
needs; but these needs are the ones common © ing to the author just mentioned, roa 


to the middle class. is held | by the higher bourgeoisie, ‘and | tech 

. Halbwachs himself, in analyzing the defi- — nics, as we have seen, is held by the middle 

says that it is restricted to an enu- class. t=, @ 
-meration, . “Tt makes us hold a Teview of a We think that ‘many functions are per- _ 

- formed by individuals from the middle class, : 
however, are very diverse, and the ancy and though the middle class indeed executes 
‘consists in knowing just what keeps them mainly technical activities, this circumstance — 

- together in one and the same class.” “How _ is not its determining characteristic; it can-— 

we,” he adds, “nc now define the aggregate not be such, for activity is the outcome of 

these pope in such a a way as will make essential in the individual, and not 


that: this ur is actually possible? Inour opinion we may lay down as 


note that what characterizes all these cate-_ of the middle 


“grouped under the caption ‘middle classes, 
© Definition transcribed by Maurice Halbwachs 
in his article “Las Caracteristicas de las” 
ta Mesicene de Sociologta, *M. Halbwachs, p. 9 98. 
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_ aspect, seems to be its constant ‘ideal: dress, towards keeping up appearan 
furniture, living quarters, recreation, etc. serving social forms even at the c 


_A difference, taking into account the middle. greatest sacrifices. 
7 - _ Class in its great mass, is to be found solely 7 . It possesses an economic foundation, 
in the quality of things, in the fullness of a certain ‘minimum economic well-being de- 
the: satisfactions rived from rent on small property, or revenue 
2. It bestows great importance o on culture, from limited capital, from personal work, 


roe the sciences , technics, the professions, as or from both constituents. Such welfare nears fF tion ‘tt 
for ‘the attainment of economic unencumbered comfort, certain luxury in 

being and moral satisfaction. Nip sectors of the middle class; but without 
et } pa 3. It possesses a high ethical and religious reaching the lavish and ostentatious luxury “bers, v 
sense, the higher class, giver 
- ambitions are limited to obtaining Its line of M. Halbwachs relative 
being and moral satisfaction mainly by ‘points out, is mainly of a technical n nature. solid st 
means of work. It doesn’t make a point of In ‘civilized. countries it consists of the of the 
accumulating riches. bureaucracy, the small proprietors, the small equalit 
Tt revolves” always in ‘ideological industrialists, artisans, the small rural tries” 
contradiction: it is conservative by virtue and urban owners, the ‘professionals, the sory, a 
|= its suffering a marked deviation of cri- employees | of private enterprises, In all these an ovel 
terion when confronted by ‘the right to pri- cases the middle class performs intellectual T his p 
ownership. It loves and respects private and material labors a certain ground: 
ownership on account of having acquired its amount of culture and, most instances, | ‘The 
by way of ‘patient | efforts and privations or scientific and technical knowledge, abilities capable 
because it hopes to acquire it, and naturally for management and judgment, for organi- — “ments. 
feels fearful and indignant at the very idea zation and execution. it -acce] 
of being dispossessed of what it justly holds Lower Class. The socalled lower class, acting 
te be the product of its work. The justifica-- because of being placed in a situation in- ' ‘given a 
tion of its right to the small property it owns, ‘ferior to that of the middle class and the a - from th 
leads it to justify every right to’ ownership. "higher class, is the one made up of indi- _ the mid 
without taking into account the fact that the viduals without patrimony, or whose prop- must ac 
7 enormous properties of the higher class do erty has very scant value, so that they live 7 lack of 
Not have the same foundations. _ almost or entirely on the product of their ; fication: 
is due to this very special psychological this it w ould appear ‘that. the the e 
7 sim that the middle class is taken character of the lower class is of an economic ff _ of moral 
to be a factor o of moderation, of equilibrium, nature; in reality, however, as in the case ness, Or 
‘in the social struggle. The higher class owes of the higher’ class and the middle class, va tive for 
to the middle class, for without the culture is its determining -concepti 
latter, the former would be soon destroyed Looking for the distinctive features of -_renderec 
[> the proletariat. proletariat, in its “universal extent, the > lower class, we we find rising te 
holds: the middle class Tesponsible for following: 6 a co 
‘delaying the triumph of its cause on account a) Rudimentary instruction; in so some organiza 
[a of being conformist, pusillanimous, | counter- — countries, large sectors ¢ of this class a are. with a c 
revolutionary, ‘illiterate; in any case, ‘however, its knowl- | 
Nevertheless, ‘the | and the high edge ‘is circumscribed that imparted a at ‘the moc 
ethic and religious sense of the middle class schools on the elementary level.  acterizes 


leads many of its members to a critical b) It is devoted to manual labor demand- 


analysis of human societies. It is thus that _ ing mainly the use of ‘material force or 7 
from middle class have issued, in all personal physical action. 
‘reform- : c) Its ways of living are ‘inferior to 


epochs, great _ revolutionaries , gre 
ers, the apostles of social justice, 


& 


of the middle class The quality of its 


tendency ments ‘generally use used, of its living quarters, 


exhibits a a deep- rooted 
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requires in its. ‘life a empiricism; ‘pragmatism; (8) an opti-. 
always of low cost. mistic vision of the future and pessimistic q 
ig cs manners of speech = of conduct retrospection; (9) a way of thinking which © 


looks for contradictions, or a dialectic 
a e) It is compre- of thinking; (10) thinking inspired by the 


hending in all its profoundness and abstrac- theory « of i the surrounding | medium. ~~ 


Notwithstanding the power of its num- Ww role do the ‘social ‘classes p perform 


bers, which would allow it to carry out, at in the organization and the functioning of 


- given ‘moment, a total social subversion societies? For a long time there has been 
relative to the existing order, it is the most — 


- solid support of the division into clas classes and — division of the human groups in society; as 
of the legal structure maintaining x social in- a consequence whereof i ;: would: seem that 
in this struggle is summed up the sociological 


equalities and injustices—the army in coun- 
tries where military service is not ‘compul- importance of the classes. A careful observa- 


- sory, and even w vhere it is, being made up to. tion | of the facts, however, leads us to the 
an overwhelming extent by the lower class. conviction that no such struggle i is going on, 


T his ‘paradox can be explained only” on. that in this case we have to deal with a phrase 


grounds of culture and religion, become indestructible thanks to the political 
The lower class is by itself usually i in- dynamism with which it is weighted. 
capable ‘of organizing into ideological move-— For a class struggle properly conceived 

_ ments. In spite of its economic situation exist, it would be necessary for each class to. 
7 ‘it accepts | the existin g state of things, re- be organized and to oppose, as _ an organiza- 
acting and rebelling: only when guided and tion, the others, at the same time seeking to 
7 given a program and a banner by individuals — gain a more or or less well-defined objective. W e- 
the other social classes, already n noted, however, that the social 


fications, and sometimes of the most delicate : equipment for struggle. 
of the epoch lived; (2) lack of deve elopment - We might likewise speak of class aii. 


moral sensibility; (3) absence of decorous- without any organization into classes, if 
ness, or its manifestation in a rather primi- ~ tween numerous individuals of cne and the 


tive form; (4) poor and primitive mental other class there would be a struggle ofa per- he 


conceptions; (5) intellectual development manent nature derived from the condition as 

rendered stationary; (6) incapacity for class; but such a thing, too, can not be ob- 
1g to abs t d 

rising to abstract ideas; (7) an automatic, — served in social life. te wc 


not a constructive, mentality; (8) defective _ Those talking of class struggle | would find © 


organization of the centers" for inhibition it hard to explain against whom the middle 
a consequent impulsiv eness.’ class is fighting. tind 


Max Scheler on his part, in ‘referring to __ Class struggle acquires ser sense on nog 
the modes of thought of this class, char- Marxist theory, according to which th e are, 
| acterizes them thus: prospectivism on last analysis, but two social classes 
alues in the consciousness. of the epoch; exploiters the exploited. “The system of 


(2) viewpoint « of the genesis; (3) a mech- production in material 
| of the the process of social, 


Alfredo Niceforo, y Riqueza, 86 ff. Op. cit., Pp. 193- 194. 


talk” of “class struggle” as a result of the 
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j living. whole history of human society 


groups are integrated by members 
ul is up to this. day | a history of class struggle. same social class or of differe classes; 
barons and serfs, masters and trade officials ; Thus there are large a: associations of a legal, 
a word, oppressors and oppressed, face to economic, or r simply ‘social type. made t up of 
always, engaged an individuals of one, two, or the three classes. 
Oe struggle, veiled sometimes, at other times for example, are anonymous societies, 
frank and open; it is a fight in each stage political parties, international clubs, etc., in 
ean to the revolutionary transformation which a common interest predominates; on 
‘4 of the whole social régime, or to the extermi- the other hand, there are societies which, 7 
Ration of both belligerent classes.”** even though up members of one 
bipartite division of the classes in the same class, deeply split for 
society, however, having | real of contradictory interests, aspira- 
foundation in economic relations, not tions, or purposes. 
respond to does 1 not include the entire This complicated ‘texture of cultural and 
sociological reality. It is evident that hu- economic relations among groups and indi- 
man societies are not) divided” solely into viduals of ‘the three social classes is what 
“constitutes social life. To understand the 
Marxist classification—of the ‘three latter we need to h lave a clear concept of 
‘classes, higher, middle, and lower, is ev ident; _ what the social classes are, of the idiosyncra- 
it is likewise evident that not all employers, sies of each of them, for the acting of the 
or, to use the terminology of the Communist — _ groups or of the individuals in their cultural 
Manifesto, not all “oppressors” belong to economic 1 relations of co-operation, of 
_ the same social class, for there are employers — opposition and struggle, depends to a large — 
of the higher, the middle, and the lower — ‘degree on the class to which they belong, or 4 
class “(independent artisans, ‘owners of small on the class predominating in the groups, 


or very small workshops), who, nevertheless, or on the equilibrium of classes within the 


z y Freemen and slaves, patricians and plebeians, ae the groups of opposition and of struggle. 


From a sociological viewpoint it may be 


give w ork to several wage earners. large society. 


sufficiently wide and accurate knowl- 


said that the three social classes are the — edge about the social classes will be ec 


background of the activities | of. the. diverse — _ however, only after profound and systematic 
groups forming within the classes, at jon studies have been made which so far I have 
__ exclusively within one class, at other times — just been begun by - sociologists; such studies | 
_ including members of two or of three classes’ . will have to be complemented i in each coun- 
of society. . These groups, not th the classes as try by means of research in National Soci- — 
A such, keep u up cultural and eco economic Levon ology, for, as has been noted, in the formal 
tions, of co- operation | or of opposition and configuration, and even in the essential out- 
struggle On occasions the co- ‘operating lines of each of the classes of society, there 


racial, cultural fac- 


Marx- Engels, Communista, Mexico, 
: Ediciones Frente Cultural, p. 9. in , 
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(FORMA ION CON CERNI ING THE 


APANESE IN AMERICA 
U niversity of Washington 
the determination of information in the realm of race 


attitudes can be gi gained only since there is ample | motivation for learning. 


. through an attack on It must recognized, however, ‘that the 


between a category of racial attitudes, those remain ignorant of facts that conflict 1 with © 
toward the Japanese in America, and in- these beliefs. But, while” motivation may 
formation about that minority group. W ith make for ‘ignorance in some instances 


this group as a reference the investigation © knowledge i in others, it is certainly ; an essen- 


the nature the times it it may be necessary to ¢ our purposes to. 


seeks to discover the extent to which agree-- for learning and then, a 


in factual knowledge will cause people 
to agree in attitude. Such a problem is of be fruitless to seek to 
importance, first, because of the common ‘the relationship between attitude and in- 
characteristic of. humans to “Delieve- their formation in a sphere where interest was s 
attitudes to be a function of knowledge and, weak that respondents would scarcely be ~ 
as a test of that tenet of “demo- concerned either to entertain an opinion*® 
cratic educational ideology which holds | that on the subject | or to know anything | about 
knowledge “frees” ’ one from prejudice. 
The Japanese in America offer fertile 


field for the testing of such a hypothesis. 
group in our history Previous studies of the relationship. be- 
and has thus forced upon the public a tween attitude and information concerning 
consciousness of the Japanese in America  ;acia] and national minorities hav ve yielded 
as an out-group. To be free of an attitude — results that are sometimes difficult to recon- 
toward these people becomes well. nigh im- — cile. Coefficients of correlation between these 


possible. Moreover, this nm y wa 

possible. Moreover, minority unti variables have been reported from as high 
“recently concentrated in three Pacific as 82 through the more> modest 
Coast states and by this concentration pro- 
vides a control for the effect. of 

Further, “attitudes” ‘concerning race rela- 

tion differ from man ‘othe rt sof will be used synonymously. 
tions 4 er type 0 i- *One effect of such lack of interest, of course, 
tude, in the emotional freight they carry. -—— be to make the distributions leptokurtic. 

This high emotional charge usually means — (Granting equivalence of units for the scales by — 
interest value and it is in those such measurements are taken). This restric- 


‘York: Harpers, Chapter 4 and passim, 
For present purposes, “opinion” and “attitude’ 


@ tellectual areas where man is most interested tion of range would, in turn, influence the ¢ correla- 


him be best in- Watson, “Orient Occident: an n opin 
indeed then, study,” unpublished. Reported in Murphy, 
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AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGIC: AL REV 


Closson,® Reckless classroom ‘studies ‘that ‘any assortment of 
and Brig, and Murphy ‘Likert factors, including knowledge, may produce 
to such zero ‘order relationships as those attitudinal shifts, it cannot be inferred from P be not 
by Bolton® and National Edu- these investigations that attitudes ‘nor- conclus 


While n many oe studies } have been con- 01 contrast _ with these studies | the present plex th 
to determine the effect of courses investigation-is a “ natural, ex post facto very 
of instruction upon racial attitudes such  research.”® It is “natural” in that the in- “differen 
he is not of immediate pertinence -_vestigator has made no attempt to manipu- well as 
poten | posed here. the first or information. variable 
Tf an 
betweer 
dray 
een Ca ably sh 
informa 
‘slig chtly 
inherent in the teaching situation than how it can mad 
as personality of the instructor, appeals to __ Probably the most important study bear- 
authority, majority opinion or | sentiment. ing on this i issue is one of this ‘ “retroactive” 
And last, all such experimental situations in type, that of Murphy and L L ikert pre- Fi 
which efforts are made to induce attitudinal V iously mentioned. Information about the an concern 
changes are, for present purposes, artificial. Negro was measured by ten factual ques- oft the a 
While it may be demonstrated by such tions and the scores correlated with atti- correlat 
tudes toward the Negro as indicated by burden 
chology | (New York: “Harpers, 1037), pp. 907 “900. response to a highly Teliable 15-item scale cance 0 


in information ‘Secondly, 
4 


ereafter, all correlation coefficients will be reported “constructed by Likert and ‘scored in terms” be reme 

without sign and understood to be positive unless Stig 

otherwise indicated. sigma units. A correlation of .12 was corre’ 


_ *E. E. Closson, “A study of the factor of in- found for 43 University of Michigan m a the size 
in race prejudice,” (Unpublished Master’ sand . 5 for 24 Columbia Unive ersity men. culated, 

_ thesis, State University of Iowa, 1030) - Closson — ‘However, in analyzing these results and com- a coefficie 

Reckless and H. L. ‘Bringen, “Racial lege’ grades, Murphy and Likert discovered cient. 

attitudes and information about the Negro,” Journal higher correlations betw een scholarliness cients b 


138. Coefficients and attitude, | ranging from .14 to .40, than magnite 
*G, Murphy and R. “Likert, Public Opinion and conformity with their radicalism- -conserva- is 
the Individual (New York: Harpers, 1938), found _tism hy pothesis of the determination n of bious a 


coefficients of .12 and .35 for University of Michi- racial attitudes” these investigators conclude use: of 

B. Bolton, “The effect of knowledge upon = ship. P 
atts toward the Negro,” Journal of Social Psy- Insofar as information and attitude ar are relat- ; 7 eff t 
chology, 1935, 6:68-00. Although Bolton’s experi- ed, it seems icien 
= group achieved an increase in knowledge Reckles 


9.3 times its probable error, knowledge had a fur 


effect on the attitudes of the students toward | -Telation: 
‘Superintendence, Character Education, Tenth Year- — 
book (Washington, D.C.: The "Association, 1932 a discussion of the different types of be 
Study No. reports that although "students Sociological experiment and of this type in par- This This 


achieved a mean gain in information nine times its _ ticular, cf. _ Ernest Greenwood, Experimental So- 


-vestigator 
standard error after an “educational tour” of Japan, ciology: A Study in Method (New © York: King’s i of “which 
ini is nati yas Crown Press, 1945), particularly Chapter IV. curvilines 
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CONCERNING JAPANESE IN AMERICA 
"This alternative hypothesis has been of some factor, such as instruction, 
tially tested by the present study, but it may _ in producing changes in attitude.** By con- -_ 
be noted here that Murphy and Likert’s trast, the present study is concerned or 
favor of the: greater with investigating the possible conditioning» 
ethnic attitudes as these ordinarily 


And — of the cited may 
= ‘to ‘the of a “significant "criticized for the hazy validity of their } 


variable. tude- measuring instruments. Many attempts | 
if any conclusion as to the relationship — at validation have been | of the ‘ ‘logical” 
between racial attitude and ‘nformation mcan type, that is, verbal, and hence | circuitous; = 
drawn from previous s research, it ‘the validity of ‘a subject’ responses to one 
_ ably should be that _ favorable attitudes and set of words is checked against his responses 
to be positively, albeit to another set of words. only certain 
slightly, associated. Such a conclusion» must method of v alidation presently wailable, 
be made tentatively since all of the above that of “known groups,” ” has been ap- 
= have defects w hich, it is hoped, the "proached only indirectly i in the North- South 
present investigation has overcome. oo administration of scales purporting to al 
_ First, many of these studies at arouse doubts — ure attitudes toward the Negro. ‘The weak- 
concerning the use of statistics. Only a few nesses: of this type > of validation have been 
authors give reliability figures for their indicated elsewhere. | 
relations so that it becomes the reader’s _ Bye contrast, the 24- -item | equal- i scale used 
burden to attempt to calculate ‘the signifi ir in this study as the principal measure of atti- _ 
cance of the correlation coefficient. It should the Japanese sel 
cance of the con that, since the reliability of 


correlation “coefficient is dependent upon 


the size of the | sample from which it is 
culated, the significance of certain of the ‘THE DISTINCTION | BETWEEN AN 


coefficients reported above not immedi- AN N INFORMATION SCALE. 


ately apparent from the size of that coeffi. “The distinction between attitude and “a 
Beets can equal or nearly equal coeffi- - formation is « often a tenuous one. An atti- e un 
cients based on samples of greatly different tude mav be defined as a “felt disposition” se 
magnitude be directly compared. Further, OF “tendency-to-act.” Information 
without from th the author, 
is forced to accept the sometimes du- ‘piate Dictionary, definition #2, defines “in. 
_bious assumption implicit in the exclusive formation” as “knowledge” and ‘ “knowl- 
of the product- moment coefficient that edge, ” in turn, as “acquaintance with fact. 


the two variables bear a a rectilinear relation- Now, while almost everyone can give an 
‘ship. great | disparity in co- Mstaton of of a fact, few can define it. Web- 3 


‘ 


isa function of the. different form of the —_ 
‘relationship between attitude a and informa- “This is not to be asa 


: tion to be > found in certain of the samples. 12 sath _ experimental studies since the investigators 
2 in such cases were concerned with a different prob- 7 


S 
econd, ee of the | studies reported lem than is presently involv ed. It is only a deficiency — 
have been concerned with the effectiveness in terms of present purposes. 


suggestion comes from the pr present in- Gwynne Nettler and Betty Havely, “T! ‘The 


_-vestigator’s experience with his college samples, one ‘known group’ validation of a scale for the measure- 
of which was better described by an index of | ment of attitudes toward the Japanese in America,” 
curvilinear relationship than by a measure assuming forthcoming in The American Journal of te 
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A scientific fact i is sa construction abstracted in the U.S 
out of a complex. and interwoven reality by 


means of arbitrary and classifica- 


vera statement about phe- might be called 
nomena in terms of a conceptual scheme,” ample, Statement 15: “Once | 
_ and Giddings** maintains that the term re- 
“close agreement of many 
of the same 
= phenomenon,” ” to which | Bridgman”® would ‘ 
obtained by clearly 


fers to. the ‘ 


servations ‘or "Measurements 0 


add “observations 
definable operation. — 


‘The essence of the difference, then, en, 
tween a fact and an opinion is to be found in ‘structions. Individuals are asked to endorse . 
: _ the former’s reference solely to what tr ch statements with which they agree or 


 tain?? observations indicate is while the lat 
ter connotes wish, hope, penchant, taste. 


Certainly many statements of fact imply 


something for individual’s attitudes; ments are true or false. A “set” is developed 


some o of the ‘information questions used he here 
are fraught with value implications. Neve 
theless, the two. phenomena c 


to word attitude so that they 
connote ‘ ‘ought,” “should,” or how the Te- 
spondent “feels. about he’ d 
“like to do (see done) about As in the 
_ J-A scale, for example, | Statement 2: “I con- 
Sider ita privilege to associate with Japanese 
in 


- 4 
a simply 2 asks Ww hat is, as for "example, Question 


a (Information Test #1): “Of the gainfully _ statements which express their attitudes, we 


Myrdal, 


™?. Henderson cited by Talcott Parsons, The 


‘Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-- 


_ Human Society (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1924), pp. 622-623. 


~ 


to hold a distinction between a scientific fact pos a = sylvania Press, 1030), p. 103. tig 


-Jayman’s fact. ‘This is what Bridgman is is referring to. 


that fact is “an J- A scale contains a few statements which 


the quality that 1 makes responses these 
statements indices of attitude rather | than of 


er- to respond even to these semi-factual 
can dis- statements in the 
_ disposed toward the Japanese in America. 


America,” or Statement 16: “We should st 
amend our constitution sO. as not. to grant some . degree of. favorableness- unfavorable- 
_ citizenship to any person of Japanese an- ! ness toward Japanese in America has been 
- cestry.” Per contra, an information question — _ assured by the scale’s validity. In 


ag a8 H. Giddings, The Scientific Study of Sm Since the J-A scale is an equal-i scale, each — 


in 1940, 

_ majority was to be found in agriculture.” 
However, , this terminological distinction — 
is not an entirely caution. The 


OF “Ta ct.” For ex ex- 


grants have made permanent home in 
_ America their religious ties to Japan are of 


little importance,” or Statement 21: “The 


Japanese in America are very clannish.” | is an i 


favoral 


information is, in part, a function of the in- 


an atti 
in the. 
right 
but an 
Hence, 
value- 


which express their ‘ “own attitudes toward 
the Japanese in America.” This is not the 
same as asking a person w hether such state- 


by the instructions given so that individuals | 


way they feel 


‘The proof of this lies, first, in the fact that 


these ‘statements have passed the tests of 


of a s attitude. 
Secondly, the high reliability. of the J- 
scale 80 + .048 corrected for 
length)? would seem to indicate that these 
items are testing the same quality” as other 


statements in the scale. That this quality is 


_Japane 
Various 
princip 
studies 
Commi 

Depart 
Evacua 


other 
words, when p people are asked to endorse 


are | as confident as the validity of our scale 
allows that only people unfavorably disposed 
to o the Japanese will, for example, agree with 


Congress 
- statement in it has passed these familiar tests ~ 
* ised by Thurstone. Thurstone recognizes these tests 
ON means | of separating opinion and fact. Cf. his | 
“Commentary, in Stuart A. Rice, _(ed.), Statistics 


on Evac 

Governn 
and Havely, 0p. “cit. 
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CON CERNING JAPANESE 
a “The Japanese i in America are submitted, 28 were finally selected as rep- 
very ‘clannish. » While this statement may be resenting matters of "specific information Ls 
a statement of fact, it is ordinarily only the about a: ines in America in several a 
“4 unfavorably ‘inclined who will agree with it. — facets of their social life: population, , econ- 
resumably, the favorably incline ed either r omy, , citizenship, education, religion. 
do ‘not recognize this statement as a fact An individual’ ’s score on this test was com- 
or, since the instructions ask for | expressions | puted as ‘the number of correct answers. st 


an invidious label in our ‘culture; ‘ing not to is effective and 


fav toward a a that it enhances the reliability of a test.27 


‘This test was quite difficult; "the highest 
since to do so is to single ‘out | one “group > score made was ‘that of 2 a Nisei who cor- 


OA further point of distinction between 


an attitude scale and an information test lies ; ake 


in the scoring. An attitude is not considered distributions er’ correct. ‘sw ers 
right or wrong for measurement purposes, sample approach normality, 
but answers” to information questions are. The reliability of this test was 

value- laden information question as though correcting for length the Spearman- 


_ he were voting for his opinion, but his score _ Brown formula. _A correlation: coefficient co oie 
is still ill computed i in terms of ‘the Correspon- 


| y 


NO. After the first administrations of the atti- 
‘the foregoing distinctions in mind 1 measures and Information ‘Test 
a host of verifiable statements about the: in the Pacific Northw est, it was suggested by 
“Japanese in America collected from member of the Portland Citizens’ Commit- 


various sources and checked against three who was apparently disappointed in 
"principal: works: The United States Census,* the low positive relationship found between 


- studies reported to the Tolan Investigating attitude and information, that perhaps a 
Committee,?> and the ‘United States War higher relationship would be found between 


Department’ 5 Final Report on the Japanese altitude toward the Japanese in A America 
Evacuation. 26 From | the ‘statements and knowledge of the anthropology of race 


3 * Hence, some very favorably inclined respond- 


ents: would not endorse the statement, but would — Japanese Evacuation from” the W est Coast, “1942 
_ write in the margin something to the effect : (Washington, D.C.: States Government 


‘No 
‘more so than any other segregated minority.” Printing Office, 


Fifteenth and Statecsth United States Cen- M. Ruch and G. D. ‘Stoddard, Tests and 
by E. B. Greene, Measurements of Human B 

2nd National Defense York: Odyssey Press, 1941), p. 127. 

Fourth Interim Report of the Select Committee In-—  * This total of 425 subjects includes the members 
vestigating N. ational Defense Migration . . . Pursuant of four of the “pro” validating groups. Nettler and» 
to H. Res. 113. Findings and Recommendations Havely, op. cit, 

on Evacuation ¢ of ‘Enemy Aliens and Others from ™ This is a group engaged in assisting 

Prokibised Military Zones (Washington, D.C.: returning to Portland, Oregon, and Twelve 

Gov ernment Printing Office, 1942), members served as one of the “p lidating 

“Uz War Department, on the for A scale, idid. 
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hypo sothesis would be, ‘then, that attitudes: in Seattle and the Universit) y California 
toward a minority are more a function of | at Los , Angeles. One hundred thirty-five | 


W admir 
_ what has been termed “racism, ’ or its lack, = students it in the introductory sociology course 


inforn 
‘It wil 
group 

five 
homog 
cance 
the Cc 
below. 
compr 


than of s specific ‘information : about people. were given the scales at the former school** 
5 as a thesis has been tested through the use and 129 students in an upper division SO- 
na f a second information test of 16 items ciology course were the subjects in Los An- 
a to measure knowledge of the mean- eles. ** Thirty-seven students at the College 
a ing of the ‘concept | “race” ’ and the facts of of Mines and Metallurgy ,a branch of the 
a ‘race differences. \ ‘erification of the state- Unive ersity -of Texas located in El Paso, were | 
a 4. _ ments used is to be found in many sources.*° given the scales by Professor J. M. Roth, — 
< i The reliability of Information Test #2 chairman of the department of philosophy — 
was ‘computed i in the same manner as above psy ychology. 
with the ‘yield of an identical coefficient, The Texas group w was selected as a con- | 


+ .057. trol: it is removed by. ‘some 800 miles from “group: 
‘SAMPLES TO, ESTED but, at the same time, it had 4 tral,” 
Time money limited experience in race relations. By virtue” of jects; 


‘the number of groups that could be asked to 
respond | to these tests. It was decided, there- 
fore, to administer the scale to a few widely 
dispersed groups so that different categories 
of opinion would be e sampled. This was an might he a transfer of such ideologically- 

_ important consideration for ‘it has been derived opinions to to the Japanese with w hom 7 
suggested | that the influence of information — these respondents had had few, if any, 
upon attitude may vary with the nature of - relations. If such a transfer were found, it 
that attitude. As an instance of this, Reck- Bad constitute further evidence of the 
less” and Bringen** have hypothesized that in 


‘place of residence these subjects ha had been 
exposed to the Southern ideology concern- 
ing the Negro and the border Southwest's 
views of the Mexican. Conceivably, there — 


each { 
media 
insigni 
there 
appeal 
found 


importance of “anticipatory set” in deter- 
; 3 the correlation between attitude and infor- mining disposition toward a ‘minority and of 


mation concerning ethnic groups | will sociologist’s contention that racial atti- 2.7 
Ae higher, the more favorable the g group. tudes are not necessarily a function Specifi 
the validation of the A scale five _ tact experience. Ameri 


Japanese and one ‘ ‘anti-”” os The fourth and fifth groups were both favora 
___ group had been used.*? In addition, five less composed of people residing in or near St. . Inforn 
extreme samples were drawn from four ‘Louis, Missouri. Twenty -one members | ture o 


3! gions of the United States and tested be- _ the Young Men’s Hebrew Association of St of the 
tween February and July, 1945. Louis were given the opinionnaire by Mr. 

The two largest samples consisted of stu- Gilbert. Harris, executive director of the 
- dents in two widely separated Pacific Coast _ ganization. The second St. Louis group con- - 
_ universities; the Ur niversity | of Washington sists of 41 students in summer session at 


‘Teachers College, one of the St. 
y Primarily in the following sources: Louis schools. 


> * Appreciation is due Professor Jesse F. Steiner 
~ and the staff of the introductory sociology course for 
vu niversity Press, 1043). $= § = = permitting administration of the tests at the Univer- 

Boas, (ed.), General Anthro (Bos- sityof Washington, 


FC. A. Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race (New York: Caos 


‘range 
Harpers, 1935), Parts II and III —  ... 
of the American Negro (New York: Harpers, 1944). Scores on the Scale a and Informa- 
____-Huxley, Haddon, and Carr-Saunders, We — tion Tests 1 and 2. The results of the eae 


P organiz: 


tabled 


He) 
| 
pat | 
— 
3 pott, pi 
“Ct. Nettler and Havely, op. cit. “Harris Teachers College sample was made 


administration of the J- A scale and the two 

- information tests are indicated in | Table 1. 


grouped i in five c categories in terms of their 


homogeneity 


the category and by ‘their statistically ‘sig- 
nificant separation from groups above and 


below. The categories may be labeled ‘ “pro, » 3. ACLU 
12 Portland Citizens 


comprising the ‘five “sympathetic = 
groups; “slightly” favorable,’ including 
U CLA and the two St. Louis din “ae 


tral, ‘is the University of Washington sub- 7. 21 YMHA Members é 6.82, 


jects; “slightly unfav orable, the College 


of Mines and Metallurgy; and ‘ _—— 


Hood River Legionnaires.** 


will” be noted that the 11 ‘samples 


‘TABLE I. SUMMARY OF MEANS OF Equat-i MEDIANS» 
_ AND INFORMATION TEST #1 AND #2 SCORES ARRANGED» 
IN RANK ORDER AND INDICATING SIGNIFICANT 
Gr 
IFFERENCES BY GROU ING 


mean scores on the attitude measure. These 

five categories are marked by the attitudinal ME ANS Means ard 
lack of ‘statistical signifi- 

cance between means) of the groups a 


ations ations ms 


45 International Instit. 


8. 88 
2. 26 Japanese-Americans 8.69 : 48 
«8.65 


8.61 
58 


6. 129 UCLA 97.18 


. American Friends 


5 at <.ct 


13 35 UW Students 


No such. groupings found in scores 37 CMM Students 4.8201. 77 


on Information Tests #1 and +2. Here 


mediately above. and blow it by statistically 
insignificant steps. This is not to say that 
there are no significant ‘differences between 
of these groups, but. only that there: 
appears » to be no clear-cut grouping a as was 


for the attitude measure. 


each group is separated from the one oe 


. The Relationship Between : Attitude and 
Specific Information About the - Japanese in 
merica. The high information s scores of 
favorably i inclined groups, particularly 


Information ‘Test : #1, area prominent fea- 


of Table 1 and serve as an indication 
: of the t type of f relationship that may be ex- 
pected between these variables they 


_ The correlations a are re presented i in order of 


that may be. noted is that while all of the 


relationships a are positive, none is high. They = 


range from insignificance, that is, possibly — 


chance departure from zero correlation, 
statistically significant departures. With the 
exception ¢ of a coefficient « of .62+.192 found 


between attitude and race information for 

available theough the courtesy a De Ton Phil- 

 pott, principal, and Miss Estelle L. Windhorst. 

single representation from the California 


State Preservation Association, an “anti-” Japanese S!9Ml 
organization used in the J A is not correlation 


tabled. 


magnitude to to 


«Rete in America, ‘it will be observed that 


on 15 Hood River Legion 


INFORMATION 


1. 26 Japanese-Americans 17.08 4. o2 
2. 11 American F riends 80 
3. 14 
129 UCLA Students _ 12. 82 2. 
«1S International Instit. 12. 80 5. Diffs. Be- 
6. 135 UW Students 11.53 3-56 tween Steps 
8. 37 CMM Students 10.03 26 


39 Harris T. C. 


INFORMATION 
‘I. 10 ACLU 12. go 1 76 
2. 129 UCL A Students 12.89 2.98 
2 7 11 American Friends 12.82 2.86 No Signif. 


International Instit. 11.20 3.71 Diffs. Be- 


“19 YMHA Members 10.21 56 tween 1 Steps 
Japanese- Americans 8.95 3- 


39 Harris T.C. 


8. CMM Students 


* * Info. #2 Scores are not available for UW. | 


- the Young Men’s Hebrew Association of St. 
Louis, none of the coefficients is of sufficient 
allow much pre rediction of atti- 


As the ‘relationship 
tude and specific knowledge about the Japa- 


ificant relationships ar are revealed by the 


for y t two o 
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classes us 


mos L “Relationship B Between Equal-i Medians and Information Test #1 ‘Scores: r cov vered | 
_ A. Product-Moment Coefficients of Correlation; = - * FF det termine 

=" + ‘129 UCLA Students ; Signif. .02; UCLA is 
4 135 ‘Uw Students 16.08 ; Insignificant; 88 
B. Testing for Curvil ineasity b by Eta, Epsilon’, and Chit: 2 
129 | UCLA Students: .47; @=.108; Signif. at .o2 W hing! 
23 Total Subjects: Elay: = .36; @= .08; Signif. at <.o1 owt linearity 
Relationship Between Equal-i Medians and Information Test #2 Scores: | 

hy 2. 19 YMHA Members: 62+. 192; Signif. at <.o1; nificant 

129 UCL A Students (+26 .08 85; Signif. 3-06 bl 


< 
= .41; .092; Signif. at the Pears 


-Pearsonian coefficient i is an an inaccurate meas- the possibility that ‘the “relationship might a above. 
ure of association relationship better be explained by so some measure of curvi- C Cf. C 
~ between variables is curvilinear, all -coeffi- linear association than by “r.” The tistical Pr 
cients w were ‘computed from scatterplots and lation ratio, etdyz,° was computed for these Yor 
these were examined carefully for indica- groups and from | eta, epsilon squared, a sta- a ome 
tions of possible of from Since etary, it should be noted that these “Unfor 
= ih the case of two of the 


available 
zens’ Com 


he 

y 

‘ 

ag 
i 

IT, 120 CLA Students 

| 


classes used in computing eta. The dis- curvilinearity. If the heterogeneity of 
cov ered is applied to Griffin: Tables*® to pool could have been augmented eve even fur- 
‘determine the significance of its departure: ther | by the addition « of results from “anti? = sits 
from correlation. of .35 for the validating groups, it would be expected that 
University Washington subjects was the relationship might be accentuated. _ 
found significant at less than the .o1 level, The Discovered Relationships Inter- 
an improvement over the insignificant — Te- — preted. In interpreting these findings it will 
lationship yielded by An e of . 08 for be noted (Tables 1 and : 2) that the 
UCLA is significant at the .02 level, a most significant correlations are found for 
more significant relationship than was found the two groups, College of Mines and UW, 
by the Pearsonian coefficient. with the lowest equal-i means, the “anti” 
To test the si significance of the departure validating group excepted. Contrary to the 
of ‘the actual rej regression, n, eta, Tectiline- Reckless- Bringen hypothesis, the correla- 
wy, Peters and Van Voorhis’ s ggestion, tions seem to increase with un fave orableness 
after Fisher, for the use of y? was followed of attitude. Since the heterogeneity of these 
with» the finding of an insignificant for samples does not increase uniformly with 
the UCLA sample and a highly significant unfavorableness of attitude (Table 1),a fact — 
one for r the UW group. It seems, then, that that would explain - the higher correlations. 
the insignificance of the product- moment among these groups, this finding “might be 
measure of relationship for the University of interpreted as indicating that information is 


W ashington group i is a function of the curvi- most effective as an —" determinant 

linearity, of association for that group, and where the attitudinal norm is unfavorable. a 

may be held that this sample, too, reveals Where the norm is favorable, there 
ga low but significant, positive relationship _ will be ignorant as well as informed people — 
— between attitude and specific i information. — Possessed of favorable attitudes, Or, to put 
Three out of the five samples, therefore, ‘it another “way, as the attitudinal milieu 
indicate relationships of this same, Positive, becomes m more favorable, more people will 

7 low order. The two groups revealing insig- be found v whose favorable. attitudes are not 
nificant positive relationships are the St. founded on knowledge, but whose attitudes 

¢ L ouis samples: Harris Teachers College and are presumably a function of social | norms, 
-YMHA, both of which were “slightly this will tend to lower the association 
"favorably inclined toward the Japanese in of information with attitude. 
America, An examination of ‘Table 3 «will clarify 
4 When the heterogeneity of the population _ this point. The results. of the scatterplots of 

being ‘studied is increased | by pooling etal of the five general groups and of the 
“scores 0 of the five general grc groups and those — total of the ‘nine groups are represented in 


four of the “pro” validating: -groups,*” 


ar 


the Pearsonian coefficient is, as would be ex- into "quadrants pret the | attitudinal, y-a axis 
pected, raised. The significant, but modest, at 6.0 (neutrality) and along the informa 
positive of. was com- tional, axis at each group’ Tespective 
‘eta of mean ‘for Information Test #1. 
6 .08) by means of the y? test as Of all the groups except one, the College 


effect of this table could be altered by 
CEC Peters ers and W. R. Van. Voorhis, . Sta- choosing points farther removed from neutrality as 
tistical Procedures” and Bess dividing lines for the y-axis. It was found, however, 
(New York : McGraw- Hill, 1940), PP. 319- 3255 for _ that the results indicated by Table 3 were not altered — 
the divisions along the attitudinal, y-axis were 
_ made at each group’s mean attitude score rather than _ 


"information ‘not 6.0, nor if the divisions on the informational, 


av vailable for me “anti” group or the Portland {i axis were made at the mean for all groups com-_ 
bined rather than at each group’s respective mean. 
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of Mines, it « can be said that there are more Japanese in America as well as _— 
bat oh: people with favorable attitudes not founded against them 


on knowledge than there are e unfavorably- 


fit is is granted that these correlations are 
inclined people 1 whose attitudes are based on 
vledge. The correlations me more fa- 


not sheer accident, and ‘their reported res 
g 


‘liabilities lend confidence in this assumption, — 
» then the determination of these relationships _ 
-may be understood on the basis of four 


= oF some weighted combination 
Scores: 
elow Mean Above ean (2) Attitude in some degree determines in- 
The two interact, i.e., A influences B: 
in turn, influences A, changing it, so 
Fav, . the new A produces a modified B, and sO on. 
nfav. 14 a (4) Both variables are determined by a third 
‘Unfav. 445 ow hile the ‘correlations reported in this 
-YMHA attitudes are” determined by factors other 
mation. If this: were true, the telationship 
a between the ‘magnitude of the coefficients of 
Total® Fav. correlation and attitude indicated “above 
might be interpreted as signifying that when 
0)” ol otal” has a more favorable mean equal-i va ue “selves in an 1 unfavorable attitudinal er en 


than any single general group since it includes these 


sale on ‘seek knowledge for support of their views. 


‘ment, they are more strongly. zed a 
‘Plus four ‘ ‘pro’ validating groups. men ey are more stron y encouragec 


of ignorant “ “men of This” interpretation does not seem well 
od will” than scores" ‘of learned the data since, were it trve, 

: “ae “men of ill will,” hence, the | greater signifi- the El Paso ‘group, which bears t the most un- 


oe cance e of knowledge for fav orable attitude — favorable 1 norm, would be | expected to — 
_ among the less well- -disposed — Cs higher top information score than other 
i his interpretation can be phrased an- groups, or at least a high that — 
_ other way by saying that the chief source foveal with the top scores of other groups. | 
; is, of the positive correlation seems to derive Examination: of the distribution of these 
7 from ‘the fact that persons with high infor- scores indicates ‘that the College of Mines — 
mation often | have favorable attitudes, and not have a disproportionate number of | 
= not from the fact that persons with little “high scores. Its top score of 17 is surpassed 
information hav 'e unfavorable attitudes or by all of the general groups except Harris 
persons with favorable attitudes more Teachers College with which it ties. 
—— often have high information : scores. If preju- Further, in. the case of the unfavorably- 
, - is a tendency to pre-judge uncritically, disposed E] Paso group whose quadrant pic- 
to make dispositional judgments with- ture ¢ differs from that of other groups (Table 
out adequate informational bases, then ob- yy 3), it is apparent that the source of its sig- ; 
is or of the nificant coefficient of correlation lies 
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CONCERNIN G J A 


2judice | with high information scores but cant that be between attitude and knowl- 
of the number of i ignorant nt peo- edge of “race” nor does it differ from either 
ms e of fav orable disposition. Of these correlations sufficiently to have been 


- «@ 


ed re- And, last, if attitude determined ‘informa. unobtainable by chance. The z- -transforma-— 
iption, tion, we should expect far fewer ignorant in- tion reveals between = 102, 


nships 


_ dividuals among the favorably-disposed than 


nation 


- One further point must be explained. I, pene in relationship, it ‘should be tae 
as has been indicated, th there is this. relation- “that i in the : ‘size the m 

ship between a group’s attitudinal norm and — : 

“the extent to which its attitudes and infor-— 

mation are correlated, why should there 

an noticeable difference in. the. ‘magnitude of 
the “r’s” found for U CLA and the two St. 

Louis groups which had ‘comparable equal-i- 

means? (Tables 1 and 2). 

The discrepancy in this relationship. seems entire ‘sample. 

best explained as a function of the Pacific As it stands, then, the present data ii 
Coast group’ proximity to the minority and tically but by 1 no means conclusiv ely con- 

a the: arguments about it. However, another 

| factor which may possibly have ‘contributed — 


refuse their signatures. Hence, the 
of is g than that which 


that: to the ‘greater information of the: UCLA 
other is the “liberal”? norm that character- the Race Di ferences. ‘Since 
m is § izes this school and which generally leads” to there is only a low positive ‘correlation be- 
for- -“bookishness. ” Here we can examine one. tween scores made on Information Test 
“4 “poss sibility support of hypothesis #4 and those obtained on Information ‘Test 


above: "that attitude and information 
ibove related. through their mutual determination the two information tests appear to. be 


ay 
when a third variable. Ping | different kinds of knowledge as inspec- 
hem- ‘The Relationship Between Scholarship tion of their content would indicate. 
Attitude. This hypothesis concerning the relationships b between attitude and knowl- 
od association of ‘ “liberalism- radicalism” and edge of the anthropology. of 1 ‘race the 


“bookishness- information” is a tamiliar one psychology of race differences a little 
and has been advanced principally by Mur- higher than those found between attitude 
phy and Likert.‘ was possible to test ‘his and Information Test #1 for ‘the UCLA, 
hypothesis indirectly for the UCLA group me MHA, and the total of all’ ‘groups and — 
asking» the subjects voluntarily to ‘slightly, but insignificantly, lower for the 
- their names to the scale sheets. Eighty-eight College of Mines and Harris Teachers Cole 
of the 129 "students obliged and the lege (Table 2). Comparisons of the ‘relation- 
scholarship records (g grade point averages) ships of attitude with specific and racial 
of these subjects were correlated with their 7 knowledge by means of the z-transformation . 
equal-i medians. A coefficient of .3 102 indicate that in no instance is the ‘difference. 
“was obtained. This is a significant -correla-- in relationship statistically significant. 
tion and higher than the Telations between Application of the correlation ratio to. the 


ae and information found for the same UCLA and Harris Teachers scatterplots, sus-— 


sample. . (Equal-i Medians and Information pected of possible curvilinearity, did no not 
#1 Scores: r=.20+.087; Equal-i Medians ield a significant improvement in relation- 
and Information +2 Scores: r= 26. 085). ship over that indicated by “r.” 


© Murphy and Likert, op. 
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TABLE 4. QUADRANT Divisions or Group Scatrer- of Harris Teachers College a ‘majority of 
PLOTS—: ATTITUDE AND INFORMATION #2 SCORES: the favorably inclined are below the group 


A further test of the e validity of this 

Below “Above Mean criticism has been made in the case o of the takes th 

— Group’s A sample. On the opinionnaires given found b 

Info.f2 Info. #2 to this group space provided for a ff and att 
Scores Scores question to determine how many of the formatic 
CMM three introductory courses dealing with race tude si Scé 

Unfave 10 (two in anthropology, | one in sociology) the knowled 

Harris T.C. Fav. 8 = 6 3x4 contingency tables were constructed 

_ to determine by the +? test whether the num- 

ber of courses taken was associated with between 
scores, or (3) Information #2 scores. America 

3x4 table signifies that for each relationship ‘ethnic a 

as", Total Fav. = taken, o-3, and three arbitrary divisions of tive cor 

attitude (favorable, neutral, unfavorable) or § fact th 

= coefficient yielded by Harris Teachers Col- sults may best be seen in Table 5. that inf 

4: a lege whose statistic is the only insignificant __ Only one of the relationships is seen to -eiient 
, _ one of the five tabulated, it could be argued — be significant, that between the number of efficients 

that the relationship between attitude courses taken and ‘concerning is ‘one o 

knowledge about race improves as attitudes race. Examination of this contingency table This 

; ti aa _ become more favorable, a contrast with the indicates that the largest contribution to the ff the educ 

TABLE 5. Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OF OGy-: Courses ‘States C 
i, = 
 PAKEN, ATTITUDE, AND INFORMATION FOR 129 UCLA StupEntTs “racial” 

Number of Courses would y 
— =e 

“ch j tudes to 

1. Equal-i Medians 23 (Insignificant) this pro 

oe -telationship_ found for attitudes and Infor- frequency discordance is made by students characte 
mation #1 scores. had taken no other sociology or anthro- which ar 

| ith the exception noted there does seem pology courses and who receive ed more than The p 
to be a tendency in this direction and such their proportion of low scores. The second 
ae a trend might heighten the suspicion that a and third greatest contributions to the fre- suggests 
were ts orted r 

Information Test + 2 is more closely akin quency discordance were made by students 

an attitude scale than a measure of knowl- two and three background | courses re- 
edge, that is, “that people ‘ ‘vote” Informa- “spectively, w who received considerably 1 more significa 

tion Test as well as express their knowl- _ than their proportion of high scores | Viewed i 


_ Scores on Information Test #2 are related, | 


A quadrant however, does not then, to definite course work, whereas neither 
upport this interpretation for it reveals 
SF. &. Croxton and D. J. Cowden, Applied Gen- 
persons with ad Statistics (New York: Prentice- Hall, 1945), PP. 
687-688, for a n of this measure, 
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CONCERNING JAPANESE IN. 

attitude | “nor specific knowledge about the are held regardless of information. If, then, 
in America is so determined. Fur-_ _ information is a factor, it is itself but one 

ther, it cannot be argued that attitudinal — ingredient, interacting with others, determin- 
selection is operating in determining who ing and determined, in ‘ferment from 
these courses since no association was which attitudes ; are brewed. ‘The signifi- 
found between the number of courses taken cance of information for an attitude surely 
_and attitude. Therefore, the view that In- varies with the climate of opinion, that is, 
formation Test #2 is not “just another atti- with the attitudinal norms, personal 
tude scale,” but is rather a true measure of interest and wish, and with t the apperceptive 
knowledge, i is supported. mass which one brings | together for 
ponses viewing of an attitudinal object. Indeed, the 
ructed SUMMA ARY INTERPRE TATION significance of information for the condi- 
In ‘scanning: all the relationships found tioning of attitudes may also vary with the 
| with information, either specific or ra- type of since a truth» 
cial, and attitude toward the Japanese in 
‘America, it be concluded that the 
ethnic attitudes measured here are not The data here 
tirely” uninformed. A ‘reliable, but low, posi- significance of factors other than knowl. 
- tive correlation seems to be the rule. The edge that enter into the determination of 
that all correlations are or attitude. As 0 other writers have suggested, the 
‘moderate precludes any ‘contention “climate of opinion” is a significant influence 
that information ‘causes ” attitude, but the and its operation is particularly t to be noted 
consistency and “significance these co- in the results obtained from the College of 
- efficients” allows one to say that knowledge Mines and Metallurgy at El Paso. Here is 
is one of the many attitude determinants. a group that has had little or no acquaintance _ 
_ This interpretation may y well give hope to with the minority in q question, certainly no 
the educators who wish to think man amen- acquaintance compare with the Pacific 
“able to the dictates of reason. The United Coast samples selected from cities which had 
States Office of Education, aware of rising two of the largest pre- war concentrations of! 
“racial” tension throughout the nation, has Japanese in the United States. But it is un- _ Sood 
proposed an extensive | program that favorably inclined toward the Japanese 
would use the schools to o develop better atti- a America, and its dislike can probably be r 
tudes toward minority groups. The basis for related to a transfer of the Southern racist 
this program rests on the assumption that ideology toa a group about which it knows 
—“... one of the b best Means of changing atti- little. “Here are cultural norms operating as fess 
‘tudes toward racial and national groups is an “anticipatory se set” to o determine attitude 
furnish information about favorable regardless of knowledge. The ideological at- 


characteristics (of such groups) or those tributes are apparent in this ‘group’s 
_ Which are assumed to be unfavorable. = aus the lowest of eight groups, in knowledge of — 
_ The present research does ‘give some sup- the concept of race as w ell as in the South’s | 
: - port to this W ardian argument, but it also eager response e through certain of its repre- 
"suggests caution. _ Three out of the : Ir Te sentatives in Washington to aid the Pacific — 
ported relationships are possibly chance as- Coast its ‘color problem. ‘ 
-sociations, and none of the remaining 8 


significant correlations is assuringly high. that his through contact” 
_ Viewed in this light one is impressed with the g gives him valid information on ethnic sub-— 
extent to which opinions about a a minority jects is n not borne out by the results of 


“A. Caliver, “Education of teachers for improv- Sessecmccl Test # 1. It It will be ‘observed in in 


Cf., for ex Larry column in the 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
“Table. I ‘that although all West Coast groups and personal experience, * should make it ap- 
_ know more about the Japanese in America — parent to the American educator and social 
= the St. Louis « or El Paso groups, the meliorist,, as it | long has been to | the adver- 
differences are hardly reliable. The YMH: A tiser, that the academic ‘ideology of fact 
espondents in St. Louis: know but little “freeing” belief i is only ‘partially true. What 
ess, difference is not significant, than men believe is in only a very limited sense 
the “better acquainted” ‘subjects at the Uni- a function of their possession of relev fy 
versity of W ashington in ‘Seattle, and the _ knowledge and hence, if the school is inter- 
| _ ie in knowledge between these Seattle ested in influencing man’s values, it should 
4 Tespondents and those in El Paso is signifi- attention as well to the less Scholarly 
only at the .o5 level. The least informed techniques of the propagandist. Biddle’s 
group as regards specific knowledge of the comment made in summarizing a related 
Japanese minority, ‘Harris Teachers College, type of study i is pertinent, = ite 


differs in ‘its: information| further correlations: between knowledge 


while pointing out how little may vious than he intellectual 
ot near a minority group increase valid infor- are involved in the achievement of critical 7 
_ mation, it must be noted that the two large realistic thinking. Perhaps we shall have to 


Pacific Coast samples ; differ significantly “=i educate the emotions as well as the intellect.*° 


a 


ence being significant a at <.01. Clearly, then, study man’s 
f acquaintance is an unreliable determinant of gest Gi completely devoid of reason, 


_ knowledge as well as of attitude. neither "are they completely amenable to 
In conclusion, the low relationships re- 


ported by this investigation, when viewed Information Test # 


company with the empirically demonstrated Concerning Specific Information the 
«Japanese in America.) 


fectiveness o of such non- rational the following | one true o 


of attitude as parental indoctrination,*® pres- false by encircling the T or F. If you don't know leave 
a the space blank, but try to answer as many as possible. 


4 ige e and Majority ‘suggesion,*” appeals T Of the gainfully employed Japanese in the. 


non-logical values and Paretian in 1940, a majority was to be found in 
2. In 1940 the census estimate showed that 


“For example, E. Horowitz, “ ‘Race? Japanese in California raised between 40% 
tudes,” in Otto Klineberg (ed. ), op. cit. ; the grown 
parents and children,” Studies in Higher Education, the Japanese from the state of laborer to — 
No. 31, Bulletin of Purdue University, 1936; K. V. — xz one of owner in this country. | ie 
Franc and E. A. Fillmore, "The influence of en. 7 ¥ fhe mute of 
vironment upon the personality of children,” The number of managers and owners. 
University of lowa Studies in Child Welfare, No. 2, anne cren— 
1934; and Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children Journal of Social Psychology, 1936, 7:336-355; S. 
(New York: Harper, 1035), inter alia. -C. Menefee, “The eect of stereotyped words on 
“For example, H. J. Wegrocki, “The effect of political judgments,” ‘The American Sociological 
pe suggestibility on emotional attitudes,” The Review, 1936, 1:614-621; and E. L. Thorndike and © 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1943, 3043. Lorge, “Tgnorance and prejudice concerning eco- 
M. Saadi and P. R. Farnsworth, “The degrees of | _ nomics and business,” School and Society, 1937, 45: 
of dogmatic statements and preferences §80- 
for their supposed makers,” The Journal of Abnor- “Any of the voluminous clinical literature. For | 
mal and Social Psychology, 1934, 20:143- 150; A. a more immediately pertinent study, F. T. Smith, 
_ Henness, “Social influences in the change of opin- “An experiment in modifying attitudes toward the © 
” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Negro,” Teachers College, Columbia University, 
chology, 1932, 27:279-296, inter alia. Contributions to Education, No. 887, 1043. 
example, G. W. Hartmann, “The contradic. W. Biddle, “The relation between knowledge 
tion between the feeling-tone ef political pasty wa a measure of autistic thinking,” The Journal of 
names and public response to ‘their platforms,” Social Psychology, 1931, 2: ‘493- 
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The rural- distribution of the 


in the three Pacific Coast states in 1940 was 
in about the same ratio as the rural-urban 
distribution of the total population in those 
states. 
Japanese born in America who are now over 

20 have not on the average completed high 

Comparison of Japanese-Americans with white — 
Americans on the Pacific Coast as to ‘ee 


about the same as the latter’s. WA 


The official state cult of Japan is 
There were more in 


9. 
1940 than in 1930. 

F 10. Of the 
S. over M were Tiving on the: W est Coast 


in 1940. 
evidenced an increasing tendency to disperse 

throughout the country, 
F 12. The birth rate of the Japanese in the U.S. — 
ei _ was higher than that of the total ‘population | 
. 
3. First generation Japanese in this country 
not permitted to become American citi: 
The Japanese must make 
"application they are 20 to 
become citizens of the U.S. 
According to Japanese law all 
Japanese parents who born in 
countries are still citizens of Japan unless 


16. Less than half of the total Japanese wall 


tion in America are citizens of the U.S. | 
. Japanese-Americans are not subject to selec- 


25. to 1940 census there were 
about (125,000; 175, 000, 250, 000; 000) 


Japanese nm US. . 

26. Japanese born in the U.S. of Japanese alien 

are called (Issei, Nisei, Kibei). 

q 27. About (%, %, %, %, 4%) of the Japanese 

were interned are U.S. citizens. 

* ~The Japanese in California in 1940 made 
up less than (1%, 2%, 8%, 10%), of ve -¢” 


(Concerning Information About the 

Race and the Psychology of Race Die 
4 Indicate ' whether the following statements are true o a 
false by encircling the T or F. If you don’t know leave | 
‘the space blank, but try to answer as many as possible. 


bx F 1. The way people talk and gesture seems to 
be largely a function of their 
TF The English, Russian, and French | sie 
comprise three well- distinguished races. 
3. The three main racial categories, Mongolian, a 
Caucasian, and Negro, each exhibit distine: 
ae Psychological tests have shown that the varie 
= ous races in the U.S. differ significantly i in 
4 5. Many personality traits such as sensitivity t 
ee pain, sense of rhythm, and imaginativeness 


ee: ~ have been shown to be associated with racial 


F Regardless ef other differences, head shape 
(cephalic index) alone clearly defines the 
_ Negro, Mongolian, and Caucasian races. 
TF 3 7. The term “Aryan” refers to no known racial _ 


Differences. 


Aa 


—68. There are no pure races in the world today. 


18. While Japanese- Americans been T 


in Europe, they have not been weed in the. 
Pacific Area to fight Japan. 
Pearl Harbor, all in 
- Hawaii were interned as in the U. ee 


20. Dual is found only 


found guilty of any act of sabotage ‘or 
espionage immediately or during 


ge 


Japanese were found guilty of 


a migrants desiring entrance into this country 7 
were considered under the quota provisions — 


vi the same as immigrants from Europe. ate 
24. Seventy- five per cent of the aul citizen: 
ies in the U.S. are known to hold dual citizen-— 


ship with Japan and this country. 


F The differences among people of language, — 
belief and technology are cultural 
acquisitions which are quite independent of 
to. By definition. a racial characteristic is some-_ 
determined by 


11. The criteria by which people are scientifi- 
cally classified into races are always physi- 
Race mixtere i is as old as the history of man 

Antagonism between people of different race 

F 14. The most accurate index. of racial ‘member- 


ship is blood type. 


TF 


= F Be: ‘Differences in personality traits are always 
greater among members of the same race © 
than between the averages of different 
ov Rca: Tt is now well established that racial mixture | 
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COST OF LIV ING COMPARED WITH FAMIL 


OME IN ‘SE CITIES 


Chest, , Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
HERE are many more fam nilies than is from 1935 to 1945. Most of this change due - 
generally known whose incomes to rising prices occurred in the years 
iess than i is required for asound stand- 1943. The ‘ ‘hold the line effort” to con- 
ard of living. . A family can exist for a short trol rising prices began in May, 1943, and 
seriod on much less income than is required — for the following two years the increase in . 
maintain health and decency for a long the cost of living was comparatively slight; 
ontinuing period. Relief grants usually pro- : i. 2. from index 125.4 in May, 1943 to 128.1, 
for 1 no more than a "short ‘time, emer- in May, 1945. 
power | below is required even ‘for a THE Bi 
“minimum of subsistence” red ven for The family and level of represented 
time basis. The ‘Basic Maintenance the Basic Maintenance Budget here pre- 
Budget here described is defined as afford- sented i is that of the 
ing more than a “minimum of subsistence” 


. unskilled manual worker ieee. It consists” 
el but less the “health and decency” of a ‘moderately active man; a moderately ac- 


taee which the skilled worker may hope © tive woman; a boy, age 13; and a girl, 8. The 
to attain.’ The cost of a | continuing | Basic man ‘wears overalls at his work, no al 
Maintenance Budget, however, as shown by assistance of any kind is employed. These four 
Tables A and B ‘herewith, i is greater than persons live in a four or five room house or ; 
the annual family income of a large part apartment with and sewer connections. 
Tables A and B compare | ‘the average cost. This budget i it was stated, does: Not represent 
of the Basic Maintenance Budget for a fam- 5. = 


be considered a a Clothi: 


ay of four with statistics of annual family 


income for seven cities. General cost of liv- 


- ing figures such as those in Table A must 


. necessarily b be i in the nature of av erages. Ex- 


-penditures r necessary to maintain a given 


can standard of living. Such a standard would 


include an automobile, better housing and Lequip- 
ment, a more varied diet, and preventive medi- 7 
cal care. Provision would be made for future 


education of the children and for economic 


Housin 


Standard vary in ‘different families even able improvements above a maintenance level 


_ though they may be of the same ‘size and of living would necessitate annual expenditures 


composition and be living in n the same city. considerably in excess of the money values of 
a The Basic Maintenance Budget is a quan- the budgets used in this investigation. ae: 

tity budget worked out by extensive studies 
of the actual amounts and kinds of goods As indicated in the above quotation, the 


re and other standard “represented by ‘the Basic Mainte- 


Figures 
Adi 
of index num 
as published 
figures were | 


security through savings. These and other desir- | 


_Housin, 
= uel é an 


the cost ‘of this: budget. There was it ‘provide oF 


per cent in the cost of this ¥ * Monthly Labor Review, August, 1945; page 343, _ 
Inter- City Differences in Cost of Living, March, 


the seven citi 
1935; 59 Cities, Works the n 


“vision of s Social Research, page XIV. 


increase of 32.5 
= the seve 


| 
J j ‘otal 
4 
|) |) 
4 Other 
mist 
| ii 
q 
| 
‘Total 
r 
| mise 
Total 
i 
s in Cost of Living March 


‘Marcu 1935, 1940, 1943, AND 


i 


ait 


ge due 
O con- 
and 
ase in| 225 


te 


ey 


3 305 
‘Fuel and light 


miscellaneous 


Louis 


$1,233 $1,254 “$1,608 $1,617, $1,339 $1,373 689 $1,732 


Clothing 
Housing 


of index numbers of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘and the pore st dollar cost figures for 1943. The iotter - 
as published in Monthly Labor Review, October, 1943, page 804-5, Table I, are used for column 3 above. Dallas © 
figures were derived in the same way except that clothing, household and miscellaneous were necessarily esti- a 
mated, Houston being used as a basis. For the index numbers mimeographed bulletins, Series L. S. 45-2271 for _ 
_ the seven cities were supplied on request by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. All figures are av yerages as _ 
me necessary to maintain a given differ for different families 


© - 
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usual medical care, nor for education of the of the clothing budget for the basic main- 


ee: 3 children. bey ond the 1 minimum requirement, tenance standard of 1935 is not available, 
_ nor for any savings other than very small but in “Budget Standards for Family Agen- 
life insurance. This budget is used here not cies i in New York City,’ ” published by the 

because it represents a sound standard, but | New. York Budget Council, 1944, clothing 
because it is very conservative and because 2 budgets” at 1943 prices are given ‘which 
ity has been used by the U. S. Bureau of La- closely approximate in total cost the one 
bor § Statistics in figuring the dollars: and _ presented in Table A. In this New York City 


cents cost of a budget for a ‘manual worker's a manual laborer is allowed | $19.95 


family at a maintenance level of living. The fora winter ov rercoat, once every six years. 


Bureau is is careful to say that the budget is A clerical worker is allowed the same price 
not presented as an American. ‘standard for an overcoat every four years. The laborer 

is allowed $24. 95 for one suit | every three 


— 


meager nature of this budget can be -years. The clerical worker is allowed the 
= readily seen when the figures are analyzed. same price for one suit per year for year 
For the $649 stewed for total food round wear. The manual worker is allowed 


cos os two pairs of v work shoes per year at $3. 93 

D ‘ - each and one pair of other shoes at the : same 
= every two years . The he clerical worker is 
Labor Revier w, October, 19433 pp. allowed shoes at the same price at the rate of 
two pairs per year. total cost of cloth- 
B. PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS IN THE Torat PopuLA: TION ING TO FAMILIES” 


CLASSIFIED BY ANNU AL INCOME IN SPECIFIED 


Average for 7 Cities Cincinnati 


1935 


= 


100.0% 100.0% 100. 0% 100. o% 100. 


$1,000 and less than $1,500 2 10.8 


1,500 and less than 2,000 16.9 
ooo and less than 3,000 


_ * The income figures for 1935 are derived from the National Health Sa 2 1935-36. “The Relief and Income > 
"Status of the Urban Population of the United States, 1935”; Preliminary Reports, Bulletin No.C. 
This study consisted of the examination of incomes of a sample group of families distributed proportionately ) * 
7 ‘ ‘esnghent the various census tracts and income areas of the respective cities. The total number of persons in J 
the samples in the different citieswere: 
Cleveland 110, 227 109,127 10,100 
“Detroit 99, 261 73,996 
Houston 40,148 29,508 ts 2, 
New Orlea ns (48,201 ia 30,860 341 he 
St. Louis 37078, 


Bulletin C (the above ener gave no cilia of the income group, a and less than $2,000. . 
The percentage figures for the two income classes $1,000 and less than $1,500 and $1,500 and less than 
‘ae ooo were therefore estimated on the basis of earlier returns on a smaller sample of this same survey pre- i 
~ sented in Bulletin A of the same series of apere. The total of the percentage figures for these two income > 


| "The 
Insured | 
| 
+ 
> 
- 
Total White Negro _| Total _| Total White Negro Total 
18.9 | 21.5 23.4 8.6 | 21.8 
4 
Less 1 
=e 
2,00 
ay Unk 
| ing for 
he 
| The h 
alll 


COST OF LIVING AND 195 


~ 


 main- _ groups, as given in the above table, equals the percentage figure given for the income ‘group $1,000 and less 
ailable. $2,000 presented i in the above cited BulletinC. 
~ A. e, ‘The figures for the year 1940 were derived from the 1 1940 Federal Census and were taken directly from 8 
Pe ell Insured Mortgage Portfolio, Fourth Quarter, 1944, Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D. C., a re 
years. Total Ww hite Negro” “Total Total White Jegro Total 
laborer 100.0% 100. 0% 100.0% | 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% | 100.0% 

r year 1,999 13-9 | 15.2 17-8 | 

ower 3,000and over 2.6 | 16.2 | 6.8 | 


White Negro’ Total | Total W Negro Mexican| 


,000-$1 , 499 25.2 25.6 90.2 | 19.0 | 22.8 27-2 10.4 13.2 
1,909 19.0 «8 5 | 22.2 | 14.8 19-00 
Total White Negro Total | Total White Negro “Total 
if 


To0.0 .0% 100. 0.0% Too. -0% 100. 100.0% 100.07% 100.0% 100.0% 

nately Less than $1, Lal 59-7 41-6 91-9 40-7 80.5 | 29 6 


ng for the manual worker for the year is three at $1. each. ‘She is allowed 


The housewife is allowed one winter ‘coat x 
$18. 50 every five yea years. She is allowed or one "The clothing budget for the boy 


spring coat at $9. every five She i is 33 $47.4 and for the s school of 8 is 


y pre- 


a 
_ 
if 
1940 
a 
be. 
q 
| 
a 
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aii this family’ s clothing bill, ac- 40. 6 per cent of all families and single con- 
cording t to ) the 1 New York budget for 1943, sumers had incomes of less than $1,500.’ "| 
vas $217.77 for the clerical worker's family ‘The 1940 census was the first United States 
a Sas, 91 for the manual worker’s family. census to include family income data. This 
The figure in Table A for the seven cities census confirmed in general the findings of 
average for 1 1943 was $209. ‘special studies | previously ‘made, , such as the 
figure for rent allowed in| the Basic 1935 used in 1 Table B. T is need 
Maintenance Budget for the seven cities av- 
“erage for March, 1945 was $276, oramonth- 
Tental of $23. It would be agreed that 


¢ 


dining room, a “kitchen, and a bath; a ‘Such weekly y wage gathered by the 
total of five rooms.® At a rental of $23 this Bureau of show a 
would provide for $4.60 per room per r month. _ increase in gross average wages during ihe Cl 
If the number of rooms is cut to four, allow-  w ar. ‘The av erage weekly e: earnings in ao | 
_ ing only two bedrooms and requiring the “facturing industries of the country increased 
a small boy to sleep in the combination living | from $25.93 in November, 1939," to $46.03 
a and dining room, the cost of rental would be in May, 1945;° an increase of 78. 9 per cent. 
ee $5 -60 per room. _ Such low rental will, as a | The cost of living in large cities increased 
- of fact, “except in public housing p proj- 9 per er cent from August, 1939 to May 
a _ ects, secure only substandard city housing in rf 1945.°° The average purchasing power of | 


| a very poor neighborhood, usually without | wage earners’ families was further increased 


private bath, toilet, or hot water; in fact during: ‘this: period by increase in the 
housing in which an American family cannot ‘number of income -Teceivers- per family. 


live in comfort decency. "There was » however, a wide in w 


INCOME OF WORKERS RELATIVE TO THE 
BASIC MAINTENANCE — data would This will be clear from 

In spite of the extremely meager character The wage above 
of this budget, its total average cost for seven es. ue 
cities in March 1940 was $1,336, and in T he ‘eet that ‘an are average figures means _ 

$1, 693, (see Table A). In that these workers got des 
the U. S. anufac: 
cities an ‘average of 29.7 per cent turing, are higher than in ‘many 
population living in families having less than © : le occupations. In the nondurable goods 
ooo annual income (see Table B). Since industries, for example, the wages in May, 
the cost of the Basic Maintenance Budget in 1945, av averaged $38. Earnings av erage 
1940 averaged $1,336 in these cities it ap- _ higher even in nondurable goods manufactur- — 
pears that considerably more than 30 per ing than in some other important occupa- 
cent of the population of these cities did tions. For example, in retail establishments | 


“Basic Maintenance’ standard. 1943. Division of Research and Consumer 
Comparable family income data for these — Income and Demand Branch, Office of Price Admin-— 


cities are not available for any more recent istration, Tables, page 16. 


ear. ‘T he Office eof Price Administration, Monthly Labor 52, No. 3; 


“1941; » page 52 
_ *Ibid., Vol. 
country as a a whole 1942 Table 6. 


, page 343; Table 
Ibid., , page 385; Table 
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= 


os 


vin ‘January, 1 1944, average list that do not have income sufficient | 
to maintain even the Basic Maintenance level 


consideration is ‘tha 


_ reduced by so. much. It i is the annual income answer is found in the fact that they do not — 
($1 ,693) ‘that is cited above as required to maintain a sound standard of living. Mor- © 
meet an average Basic Maintenance Budget tality 1 rates in the low income areas of a city 
in 1945. Since the close of the war unem-— are much higher than | those for the more 
ment has increased though not as apr ‘The unusually thorough- 
‘idly as was feared. going analysis of mortality in Cincinnati for 
he greatly improved weekly me years 1939 to 1941 by Dr. Floyd P. 
wage during the war was due in no small Allen of the Public Health Federation has 
part | to the longer hours of york per week—_ yielded striking examples. For instance, the 
the average in May, 1945, for all manu- average white mortality rates for the three 


facturing workers being 44.1 hours. 13 The | years for four different groups of census" 


; time over 40 hours was commonly paid for tracts in Cincinnati when arranged in order 
at a premium rate. Since the end of hostili-. economic status from to highest" 
ties, the average number of hours incomes were as follows; 


Pneumonia (deaths for 100, of pepelation) 98.4 
Tuberculosis (deaths for 100,000 of population) 63.4 24 
Infant mortality (deaths before one year of age 


dropped precipitately. The average in manu- Careful studies hav shown greater 
“facturing: in November, 1940, 38. incidence and duration of cases of disabling 

hours.? illness ‘in low income families. Lack of 
The above cited dental care is another striking item, being 
€ gross wages, not take ie deficient among low income families that — 


= 


37 
34 


peer Deductions are made for Social Security : many y children lose several of their perma-— 


es | 7 pay ments and in some cases for other pur- nent teeth while they a are still i in their a 
poses such as as union dues care, bond Crime, delinquency, and dependency ‘rates 

: purchases, contributions to community are generally, much higher in the low income 

chests, etc. areas. In fact most social problems center 

In conclusion, it is safe to say there are in these areas, indicating an | unsound ~ and 

today a very large number of workers’ fami- _unhealthful standard | of living salons 


— 


Monthly Review, Vol. 58, ‘No. May, 
1944, page 1037, Table3. 
Monthly Labor Review, Vo ol. 61, No. August, 
1045, page 385; Table 6. 4. 36, Volume V,’ Care, Bulletin No. 648. 
_ ™ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 52, No. Bureau of | Labor Statistics in cooperation with 
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MEAD’ AL A 


se nt 


of an adequate point. An retort ‘that such sense tl 

goes beyond science loses force in the light sense 

was a central interest. “of ‘the late of a modern sub-atomic physics a bio- ‘itself,’ 
George Herbert Mead’s philosophical of colloids and viruses. «Sppresc 


reer. His ‘general | position is best designated 3 Mead’s criticism and his constructive de- manipu 


with the term “social _ behaviorism.” The velopment both begin \ with the concept of the ‘Whate 
basic datum from this point of view is” is the ‘ ‘Teflex, or so-called stimulus-response arc. His _ search 
social act. But this datum is by no means _ position is essentially the Same as that ad- oof fun 


obvious and simple element for observa- vanced by Dewey in his well-known article 

9 tion. Before it can be used to explore and - 1896.5 Both Mead and Dewey insisted — ably w 
| understand the nature and function of mind, that action is present i in the living organism 7 7 comple 
j | supporting theories of society and of self from the very outset. What has to be ac- ff factor i 
‘Tequire elaboration. Hence, the natural order counted for is action but ‘the direction the act 
of Mead’s own thinking seems to have been which action takes. The process of respond- term, s 
that of Ysociety-se -self-mind, _ instead» of the ing is is present in the: entire act determining zation | 
reverse as ‘suggested by the title of the the very entertainment of stimuli. The A ck 
edited volume of his famous lectures i in social ing organism, in other words, phasis | 
4 psy chology.” A ‘well-proportioned and dis- is not a that is _ nervous 
cerning: outline of Mead’s position ‘should | ‘receiving these stimuli from without and then least, 
culminate. rather than begin with his -under-  pesponding to. them. Tt primarily seeking Tespons 
standing of mind. for certain stimuli. Whatever are doing select i 
| determines the sort ofa stimulus which will ‘but it n 
_ INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE ACT set free certain responses which are merely possible 
‘Mak like very critical ready for expression, and it is is the attitude of act in ; 
that form oi behaviorism set forth by John action which determines, for us what the stim- ac 

believed, had played a a positive role in the: use of the term erm “attitude” in this con- | interpos 

development of a science of psychology | but nection is highly important. Mead recog- process 
had, nevertheless, greatly oversimplified the nized t that the functioning of the nervous |= 
concept, and consequently the analysis of system is as yet only y partially explored, but this see 


 legitima 
control 

consider 
ment ¢ of 


~ act. They failed to take full account of _ he regarded the results already obtained as — 
oe social character of the act, and what was | substantial enough to indicate an organiza- 


‘worse yet, _they limited analysis to frag- tion of the act in terms of social attitudes. a 
‘mentar ortions of the act. A thoroug | 
mentary p gh- Thus, he he declared: 


haviorism. would include within its 
going let act, and There is an organization of the various parts telligenc 
= purview tne ¢ oreo P h Y of the nervous system that are going to be Temovec 
that portion of it which goes on “in the cen- responsible for acts, an organization which “yet it is 
tral nervous system as the beginning of the represents not only that which is immediately [| - nothing 
individual’s act and as the c organization of the taking place, but also the later stages that are “refuses 
t.”? This larger inclusiveness would neces- wate echani 
4 take the investigator beyond the field *John Dewey, “The Reflex Arc Concept in 
” 
of direct observation, WwW atson’s stopping chology,” Psychological Review, Tl (July, 1896), 
1G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago : To? H. Mead, Movements of Thought in the in th 2 
n me ori 


Nineteenth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 3939), PP. 389-39 390 not in the — 


198 


ai 


University of Press, ‘Press, 1934). 
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dad | 
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tig 
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take Place. one approaches a distant AND SOCIAL BAS. 
‘object, he approaches ‘it with» refe 
_ what he is going to do when he arrives there. 


If one is approaching a hammer, he is mus- os 
cularly all ready to seize the handle of the organism in n his a account 
hammer. later stages” of the act are mind. Individual experience and behavior 
present in the early stages—not simply in the was, in his thought, “physiologically basic” — 
sense that. they : are ready to go off, but in the to ‘social ¢ experience and behavior, and the 
sense that the y serve to cont trol the process processes and mechanisms essential to bes 


itself. They determine how we are going to origin and continued existence of 


the in early ‘self, and mind "were ‘dependent upon the 


social functioning of which is andl 


Ww | be found. by ‘biological re. logically individual.’ 


search to be the actual physiological pattern ‘The individual members of ev en “the “most ad- 
3 of functioning i in the nervous system, the vanced invertebrate “societies do not possess — 
important point emphasized by Mead prob- ‘sufficient physiological capacities for develop- 
ably will not be gainsaid; that is , the ing minds or selves, consciousness or intelli- 
_ complete act is present as a determining gence, out of their ‘social relations and inter- 
factor in the beginning of the overt | phase of actions with one "another; hence these 


“the act. The attitude, as ‘Mead uses ‘the societies ‘cannot attain either deg ree of 


complexity which would be premapposed by. 

“emergence “of. minds and selves within 
zation of the act. them, the further degree of complexity 
A closely associated fact, brought toem- which would be possible only if minds 


phasis i in Mead’s ‘outlook, i is that the central selves had emerged or arisen within them. 


= 


nervous sy stem, among human beings | at Only individual member s of human 
least, prov ides mechanism of implicit ‘societies "possess the required physiological 
response. Not only does the human organism capacities for such di dev elopment of minds and 
select its stimuli on the basis of attitudes, ‘selves, hence only human societies are 
it may also test out implicitly the various le to reach the level of compleity, in their 
possible completions of an already initiated structure and organization, which becomes 
possible a as the of emergence of 
act in adv ance of the actual completion of a - 
minds and Selves in members. 
that act. it does through the -employ- 
ment: of. significant symbols. "There is thus For Mead the c central 1 nervo' Is system, 
interposed between stimulus and | response particularly the cortex, furnished the physio- 
process of selection. Mead Teferred to this logical mechanism by means of which the 
phenomenon as “delayed reaction.” To him ‘ “genesis of minds and selves out of the human > 


% 4 this seemed to be the basis upon which it “_ social processes of experience and behavior— _ 


legitimate to speak of choice and conscious out of the human matrix of social relations | - 


control of behav rior. It is this process, when and interactions—is made biologically 
considered in conjunction with the develop- sible in human individuals.” Minds do not = 
of social attitudes, which constitutes in- occur without brains. at from om the 
telligence or mind.* Obviously, this is far physiological angle, therefore , mind is an 
_ removed from the behaviorism of Watson; extraordinarily complex adjustment mecha- 
yet it is thoroughly behavioristic. It imports nism; an extension of distance receptors and 


_ nothing from outside the act itself. It simply motor effectors, a refined type of antennae, 


Tefuses to conceive the act narrowly as a $0 to speak, by which more efficient — 


mechanistic and individualistic eaction to tion of organism and environment 


a4: 
Pp. “99-1 100; 
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 self-hood in n phy. siology is, however, the re- - Functioning within the organismic p —— 
peated reference in the above quotations to _and social activities of the specific individual, 
y = relations and interactions must be fully communication is mind. It is sy ymbolic social 


_ appreciated if Mead’s notion of mind is not interaction, the process which makes human 


to be gravely misunderstood. Brains are life distinctive. 


= to the emergence of mind, but —-‘ The concrete import of such a theory of 


brains, per se, do not make mind. It is — mind cannot be better summarized than in 
which makes mind. Intelligent human be- In defending a social thenry of mind we are 


_ havior is “essentially and fundamentally | - defending a functional, as opposed to any Sool 


“ at of substantive or entitative, view as to its nature. 

a ‘it involves and presupposes an ever on- And in particular, we are opposing call intra- . 

going social life-process; and... the unity of cranial or intra- epidermal views as to its char- 

é 

that on-going social process—or any one of its acter and locus. For it follows from our social 


theory of mind that the field of mind must be 


Be: 
component acts—is irreducible, and in “par- 
a co-extensive with, and include all the com- 


ticular cannot be adequately analyzed simply 


a number discrete nerve elements.® ponents of, the field of the social process or 
o ot f this be true, it follows that the psycholo- social relations and interactions among indi- 


gist should study social relations and s« social viduals, which i is presupposed by it, and out of © 
eo _ behavior primarily, rather than physiology, _ which it arises or comes into being. If mind is iy 


if he would know what mind is and how it ‘socially constituted, then the field or locus of 


- given individual mind must extend as far 


functions. 
as the social activity or apparatus of social _ 


line of h, Mead 
n pursuing this line of appro 

om eat ‘relations which constitutes it extends; 
took his students over ground ‘dealing with 


2 7 hence that field cannot be bounded by the skin. _ 
__ the emergence of human society and the self. of the individual “organism | to which it be- 


He focused attention on the ‘gesture, par- longs. 2 | 

| upon ‘the vocal gesture at the point where The advantage of this view of mind resides | 
it becomes a significant symbol. He declared in its plausibility as an account and explana-— 
that mentality “resides in the ability of the . tion of the ge genesis and development. of mind 
organism to to indicate that in the environment _ without endow- 


a his discussion of society and me self fledged science of human nature. In so far _ 
this indicating process is designated as “tak- as originality can be assigned to Mead, this 
ing the role of the other” or participation in I 0 ement in understanding, if sustained 
the “conversation of attitudes.” As a self can by later criticism, may well rank with those 
arise only in a society where there is com- of Newton and Darwin i in n its” importance : 


munication, so mind can arise only in a to > mankind. - a ae 
self or personality within which this con-— A THE OBJECT AS A COLLAPSED ACT 
versation of attitudes or social participation 


_ Mead’s discussion of the self as an object 


is taking place. It is this conversation, this 
symbolic interaction, ‘interposed as an in- _to itself and also of the possibility of social | 


part of the act, which constitutes responses toward inanimate objects: raises 
: - mind. a Looked at from one standpoint, it is a question as to the nature of objects and — 


= mind: another, ‘it is, communication. they are known. While the ramifications 


of this phase of his thought are too varied 
"Mead, Mind, Self and Society, 223, (foot 
* Ibid., ‘PP. 223- 


= Mead, Movements of Theagh, Pp. 384-385. 
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for appropriate summary here, the matter ‘the dog-fight, and things happen, but there 
does involve the concept of meaning and, is no self and ‘no other; that i is, no designa- 
‘therefore, warrants some consideration in the ‘tion of objects. Any such designation 1 would 
—e of any rounded understanding _ _ imply symbolic interaction. Meaning, as the 
of Mead’s theory | of object- matter or of such symbolic interaction, 
In Mead’s w ay of thinking, meaning thought, 


only” through» communication. The signifi- arises in through the individua 


cance of a gesture (symbol), for instance, is _ stimulating himself to take the attitude of the 
found in the response of others to it as a part 2 other in his re reaction toward the object. Mean- 
of a social act. The various acts of indi- — 

viduals presuppose the social process, and while it is by the same process i to the 


the gesture arises as a separable element 

in the ‘social act, by virtue of the fact that it This p the 
: is selected out by the sensitivities of other is point of view may be put in ot er 
organisms to it; it does not exist as a gesture terms. Mead laid emphasis, 

merely in the experience of the single indi- the selective quality of “organic a activity. "The 
vidual. The meaning of a “gesture by one or- living org organism, within limits, but neverthe- 
ganism is found in the response of another selects or carves out its own 
= to what would be the completion of 

the act of the first organism which that gesture 


The relationship, jin other words, between a 
"stimulus as as a gesture a and the later phases of social “other are ‘phy sical 
‘the social act constitutes - ‘the field within | objects and relationships may also be con- - 
which meaning originates and exists. structed by a process of abstraction. In this 


initiates anc and 14 


hat is particularly of ‘significance’ in latter process ‘the human hand, in conjunc- 


such a statement is that meaning, as thus tion with the eye, plays a a major role. — 


considered, is a development objectiv yely Mead did not question that nature 
there | as a relation between certain phases _ the extra- human world—is objectively j 

of the social act. It is not to be thought of regardless of our experience of it. “He was — 


no mere “idea” the traditional ‘sense.*® He consequently held, howeve er, that all ob- 
Meaning i is implicit wherever there is present. jects are defined as such Jin and through 
_acertain “triadic relation of a gesture of one human experience. Objective nature thereby 


individual, a response | to that gesture by comes to possess certain characteristics by” 


| as a “psychical addition” to the act. It is pragmatist, ‘hot an idealist, in philosophy. 


second individual, and completion of the Nirtue of its relationship to human experienc: 


given social act initiated by the gesture of the ing or mind which it would not possess ot er- 


first individual.” ” * Meaning is, therefore, wise, or apart from this relationship. ‘These 


thoroughly s in origin and nature. characteristics, Mead held, constitute the 


_ According to Mead gestures may be either _ meanings of objects to us, and to all intents 


4 significant or non- 1-significant. Below | the give ¢ functional 


“is aie if not completely, non- -significant, ’ 4 always in this sense a“ ‘construct,’ 
-non- -meaningful, because it is not self-con-— sultant, the kind of response which 


scious. A lower organism acts, but its activ- ensue after ‘a certain type of activity. AU 
ity, from its own standpoint, or from that. blackboard, for example, is wl what it is for 


of any other non- -human organism, is. mean-— has certain properties” associated with 


-ingless. There is ‘is gesture z and mapeme, in writing in black and white, because that 
to our activity. / 
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ar certain symbols—essentially a social proces 
consequences activity. (both social and physical) of each 
are there, but as parts of an act, and not of _ individual comes into being. + iewed, indeed, _ 
pendently exi: existing “essence’ or as consisting of objects | and their ‘relation- 

“extension.” From this standpoint, an ‘object ships, the world is an out-and-out — 
|‘ defined as a “collapsed act”; ; the _ world, as self and mind are also social, that 
sign of what would happen if the act were . is, emergent within the human social process — 
to completion.’® of activity itself. As Charles W. Morris, 


on a —_— to its” conclusion, w hose labors we owe much for the possession — 


os . The nae objects are social objects, and ‘introduction to the latest of the posthumous 


all objects are social objects, Later experience volumes, 


Mind, as involving g the symbolic internali- 
zation of t the complete or social - act, and the 
self, as an object “that has itself for an. “object, 
are on this view seen as social emergents made 


differentiates the social from the physical 
a 3 jects, but the mechanism of the experience of 

things over against self as an object i is the social 
_ mechanism. The identification of the individual — 
with physical objects which appear in the effec- _ 


ss of linguistic com- 
An ‘object, thus, becomes a ‘meaningful animal impulse becomes enormously elaborated 


ality to a human being because of his ability and intelligently guided, sensitivity to stimuli 
oe make indications, either imaginatively to becomes the perception of enduring objects, 
himself, or Girectly to om: All is elaborated into 


“tion of ‘attitudes and the use of thr 


H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Act (Chi- meaning for is. socially gen- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. erated and sustained.?! 


RESERVE OFFICER: A STUDY IN ASSIMIL 
Rotanp L. W ‘ARREN 
HE NECESSITY of fusing thousands of and the case under consideration should _ 
into the 1 nav aval serve to clarify this point. 
as Reserve officers has” pro- Hundreds of thousands of civilian men, 


vided an excellent example of ‘cutural as- generally on the economic and 


similation under — special — _circumstances. level of the college graduate, | men whose 
Many of the processes by which this. assimi- primary interests were civilian, whose pri-— 
lation was ‘common ton ‘most 4 concerns those of making their 
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the assimilation under consideration 
é was of a purely temporary nature. It needs to their particular status in society, were 
“to be emphasized that although assimila- suddenly transformed into’ naval officers, 
tion is generally considered | to be more or 5 placed under a rigorous ; and stilted mat | 


less in nature, there are instances governed ‘their actions most strin- 


=a or continuing with a family « of t their ir 
own, and leading the kind of life customary — 
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‘their own hoice, and were assigned tasks” tered the service with the draft board’s hot 

accomplish which in most ‘cases were breath upon their necks. This is not tanta- 

foreign to the training | which ‘they had mount to saying, however, that they entered 


had civilian life. Their status was now unwillingly. W hatever its source, contem- 


he 

ts 

‘ 


they were judged « on ‘the degree porary Americans ¢ demonstrate ea character- 
ocess ‘to which they adapted themselves. to this istic attraction to ) military or quasi- military 
s, to discipline and the proficiency with activity. When the “patriotic” factor is 
ssion which led their men in these new en- added, with all its intertwined psychological 


deavors. rs. "ramifications, the military life has a: more 
During” this major change in officer compelling appeal. If one does not wish to 
personnel of the Navy, in a time when it enter the service, at least that fateful step 
_ was expanded to many fold its former size, is made easier by such factors as the admira- 
7 the Navy was able nevertheless to assimilate | ~ tion of friends, the becoming appearance of — 
- these new officers and maintain a continuous _ the uniform, the yen for adventure (at gov-— 
_ existence according to its traditional military ernment expense), and the ‘Telease from a 
patterns and methods of i operation without _ feeling of frustration at ‘ ‘not doing a any thing 
being engulfed by this tremendous flood of the war. 
and differently oriented officer material Human problems seldom offer a alternatives 
is little less than amazing. . A process a of as- ieee tes per cent satisfactory or un-— 
similation occurred, partly guided, partly satisfactory. Wer Were this ‘the ca: case, they would 
y - haphazard, which was adequate to the — not be problems. Hence, even in the case of | 
eeds of the situation and prevented the who volunteered to escape induction 
mes from being completely transformed by (« ‘draft- dodgers,” ” as they were widely called he 
great mass a newcomers. by the “regulars”, there» were factors such 
The assimilation was not permanent. As those mentioned above which predisposed 


| to answer an negative to tion. Where the choice approached being 
the question whether they would like to be "purely voluntary, as in the case of those who 
retained i in the regular Navy. But the ques- — were draft-exempt because of age or number Z 


& 


4 


tion remains, how did this assimilation suc- : of dependents ven sro occupation, these 
at all, when so much was against factors were even stronger. It can 


While assimilation is generally considered in 


relationship toa culture, it is, strictly speaking, 


can properly called “culture” in this sense. powerful enemy forces. Men who. 
4 
In so far as a culture is attributed to a group ‘seriously have considered entering 


people thinking and acting together under various 
circumstances according to ways which are deter- the military service did so largely because 


mined largely by the group, and exhibiting a feel- this one blatant fact. “existence 


The term is more often attributed to groups which 
war meant the suspension | of the ace- lee 4 
are bisexual and which have, within themselves, — 0 


_ domestic institutions such as courtship, marriage, — _ Navy,’ with mu much of the folderol which the 
and child-rearing. This the Navy has only by virtue ; time Navy involved. Uniform. regula- 
__ of its participation in the larger American culture of tions were relaxed, as were the practices g gov- 


_ which it is a special instance, and so it might better _ erning the hand salute, ‘the use of “Sir” Ww hen 


_be described as a sub-culture, or at best a quasi- 
ressing a superior, the formal conven-— 
culture. With these refinements in mind, the term addre superio Be: 


4 “culture” will be used in this study, for lack of a tions halt paying respects,” and ne personal 
more precise and equally convenient term. Ni 
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officers perform their duties without | in the Navy now, so of course you certainly 
“owning a sword. ‘In short, the brass was” how to splice rope... Y ou must cer- 
painted 0 over with gray, figuratively and tainly smart salute and a military 


the tendency many vestigial act like my stereotype (and Hollywood! of 
usages to succumb in the struggle for sur- a naval officer. Je 
vival, All of this tended to simplify | naval But how far did they come from meet 
- a life, to make it less esoteric and consequently © the stereotype! One newly commissioned offi- 
more. easily” assimilable. As these customs cer came all the way from his home in the 
and nuisances, irksome most civilians, ‘Middle West to an indoctrination school | 


serve ‘officers began to squirm as though tioned, he stated ‘simply that he never had 
they were bei ing ‘tortured. Had it not been been aecustemed to wearing a hat, 7 he 
for the. suspension of these rigid formalities, _ didn’t bother putting out the money to buy 
assimilation would | have been more difficult one! Most new Reserve officers (except those 
= oS only because there w ould have: been more who had had a few months’ previous training © 
to assimilate oneself to? = 4 in midshipman school) were completely at 
_ An important factor favorable to assimila a loss as to how to conduct themselves. If 
tes can best be described in terms < of réle they saw an officer one rank higher, they 
analysis. “Asc civilians, the R eserve e officers — _ didn’t know, to use the blunt old expression, = 
had reasonably well delineated social‘ ‘whether to say aye, yes, or no—or bite my 
 réles, They were lawyers , teachers, | foot. If had read the instructions given 
businessmen,” college students. In their out 
particular réle, certain’ things were expected even more ‘completely muddled, for many 
of them, and they had a fairly good idea what of the instructions applied almost exclusiv ely i | 
ac were. Conversely, they rated certain (without saying so) to enlisted men, and 
they knew quite well many the others applied almost exclu- 
what these were. Certain ‘groups paid | them sively to the peace-time Navy. 
respect, , certain other groups did not. But _ These considerations, coupled with the 
: he they knew whose respect they wanted , and fact that thousands upon thousands of these 


4 were restored at the end of the war, the Re- the East Coast without a hat. When ques- 


whose friendship. They had fairly w well de- officers ‘first put on their new uniforms 


fined attitudes on the problems which they their own homes and traveled by public 
: 4 encountered. They knew, in short, pretty 


veyance to the schools, hundreds of miles” 
fee ae away, where they were f first to learn how to 
Suddenly they were lifted out of this themselves in uniform. , emphasize 
familiar social réle and placed the state of “flux in which they found them- 
in a conspicuous military uniform. This as to social role. They wer ‘were re to 


much | where they stood. a 


form cast for them a quite different and as naval officers, and it was pure acting, for 
highly unfamiliar social réle. By the they whit more naval officers than 


i t orgotten usages was the. 
ivilians, a good roportion of wh ha *Among such almos 
P 01 t om one which demanded of a subordinate that, in over- 


1 never been in any vessel larger than a ferry ‘taking and passing a senior on the street, he should — 7 
boat, were presumed to be sea-faring men. approach from the left Side and when abreast salute 


The public’ naive attitude “You are smartly saying, “By your r leave, sir.” The senior 
| would return the salute, respond with “Carry 

- Zz * This article concerns the way the Navy molded — on!” and the subordinate would then pass. This lit- ; 
the behavior and attitudes of Reserve officers. It is tle pageant was enacted on the main street of Bos- - 

_ interesting to note, in passing, that this relaxation ~ on a Sunday afternoon, the only time the © 
a: the more stringent rules of military. conduct ; oa writer has ever seen it. As enacted, it dif-— 7 
one of the ways in which the Reserve Officers af fered a little from the prescribed pattern, for the 
aa the regular Navy. This reverse process, “like senior, a high ranking officer, was so astounded 
- the assimilation of the Reserves, was largely tem- to hear this form actually used that he could only 
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nuisance to ey But i ‘if. f such 


Little wonder, civilians others” most subtle, in which the fear of 
“stranded in uniform should be only too punishment for nonconformance worked to 
anxious to learn t the ways of t the Navy. They make behavior patterns uniform. The Navy 
had _peremptorily ascribed a “social ‘ “might not be one’s career, but a bad record 
rill, ” and they had to learn how to play ‘in the Navy ‘might nevertheless seriously 
and that quick! affect one’s civilian career, as well one’s 


_ Another factor hastened the process. “At self-respect. 


training school, learning to assume the social Perhaps as important as any other ae : 
of a naval officer was the “thing to do.” motivating factor during training v was the 
“NA floor in a dormitory became a “deck,” a thought in each officer’s mind that some day ve 

ES Ww ater fountain became “scuttlebutt.” he would be called upon to lead enlisted men. 


left: the: “a” out, “scuttlebutt” became hese officers did not consider enlisted men 
a rumor. When you did your leaning, it was as what most of them were—y oung men a 
now against the “bulkhead.” You no longer little bewildered and as short on “experience 
hit the ceiling, ‘you hit the “overhead.” It ships | as Rather, when they 
was” only natural that: enterprising young 
‘individuals in this brave new world would “risk first class petty offi- 
begin to grow proud of their ability to use cers with ‘several “hash marks, fins chestful r 


“nav al to render a smart salute, of ribbons 


b familiar civilian terms and usages. The new ‘ing every action of the inexperienced officer 7 
officers ca came to compete ° with each other in and it was the part of wisdom to prepare for 
_ their knowledge of of and ability i in cieceaiaeadll _ that day so- that one would not be c com- 


4 Reinforcing this tendency was the fact, Meantime, the new officer is being “in- i - 


laughter at the ‘use of the 1 more day, such men would be 


7 particularly i in the earlier stages of the war, doctrinated.” ” He is learning how to march 
that these new officers realized full well that and what commands to use. He is learning 
they were to be in the service for a. good seamanship and ship handling, Navy Regula- 
length of © time. This might “not be their | tions, a little Morse code, perhaps, andafew = 
chosen career, but it certainly” to be ‘customs and traditions. _ If he is typical, q 
their only ¢ career for a long time to come, - has not one single serious word to say about 
and it was but natural for the ‘great mass his training. The courses are - useless, he will 
of them to want to make the best of it. i tell you. He will joke and complain no no end y 
a There was, in addition, a certain note of about the Navy and how he | aera ‘fool 
enough to get mixed up with it. He will | 
after “naval standards. "One could never admit he gets singing 
choose any ny great extent what his “ Anchors Aweigh” (which he will probably 
activities were to be. The mere goal of keep- never have occasion to sing again a! after 
‘ing out of trouble called for such charac- leaving training school), but he does. He 
‘ ristics as, for instance, promptness. Missing __ will proclaim that he hates the marching, but | 


train in civilian life. might be. let a fellow-officer be out of step as his 


a 


= platoon p passes in review and he will curse 
_ *These factors are all inter- causal. Each rein- = man roundly under his breath pile am a 


forced the other. A labored analysis can be av roided 
if the reader will keep in mind this causal reinforce- gradually develops a sense of confi- 


inly their maternal - 
they had received a paper signed 
tary 
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trainin, 


a new officer does know how to act in uniform. both he and his : men find themsely es in n rela 


He does have a snappy salute, and he knows tion to each other. His relationship to his more r 
whom | to ‘salute and whom not to, who will — superiors is beset with similar problems. The _ manner 
“salute him and who won’t. He has adjusted — physical — structure of | the ship itself is is one the les 
Y himself fairly well to his social role. Once © large puzzle to him. ‘His shipmates explain _ appear 
again he has the sense of security which — it companionably, but in terms with which — P ‘him to 
comes: from knowing where he stands. And hei is still unfamiliar. pattern: 
he finds himself looking at things increas) | Another hurdle to assimilation here pre- demand 
ingly f from the standpoint of a naval officer. sents itself. if. T he young officer finds himself — — he 
He is well on his way toward assimilation. being con commanded by individuals, as as is bound — ture is 


He finds himself looking down his nose at to happen many cases, hose si socio-| culture 

marines. He has come to accept the tra- economic status in civilian life is lower than 
ditional ‘naval vrite- off” of the Marine considers his own to be. Since rank among ences” 
Someone has given him the word Reserve of officers i As ¢ determined initially by age More p 


somewhere a along the line: “Marines are al- and thereafter by length of service, he is cer is 2 

7 _ ways in the way!” And as for the | Amy: bound, some time or other, to be taking © - officers. 

hat did they ever do?” orders from someone either younger ail similar 
For the officer who was s assigned s sea-duty, himself, or coming» from a lower civ ilian | social g 
_ there was still the greatest adjustment of all or simply someone for Ww whom he would ‘significa 

to be overcome—shipboard life. The new _ have no particular respect or admiration in — | enlisted 

_ officer first appearing on shipboard is, even civilian life, and little more in the Navy. To | “om 
_ with his training, utterly bewildered. Once _ be able gracefully to pay deference to such Enlist 

more he doesn’t know whom to salute and ‘individuals who happen to of superior group. 
_ when, whom to address as Sir and whom ¥ rank is perhaps the most difficult adjustment get thin 

not to, where he can smoke and where he “must make, chologically speaking. | guished 
can’t, which regulations apply to him and Such sacrifices and deprivations as the denial — a them. E 
: which are for enlisted personnel. Further, he of f family life, accommodation to cramped | levels of 
- has yet to work out his relationship with his" living | quarters, monotony and danger, he ' | apprenti 
enlisted men. Will he appear stern and reso- accepts as as inevitable. The problem of adjust- _ chief pe 
me Mate and take the chance of making a fool ment to arbitrary rank is a 1 constant source _ ferences 
— _ of himself by not consulting his men before _ of subjective rebellion. listed m 
a | decision? W Will he be wishy- swashy Outweighing all such considerations, war. 
= and leave the decisions to his petty officers, — ever, is the cohesive influence of the | danger — 2 _ The r 


merely” rubber-stamping their conclusion? of enemy attack “feeling to- somethir 
of Will he be “palsy-walsy” with his men, or _getherness in accomplishing the ship’s rou- 


Po, s the other hand will he keep ‘such social tine. On shipboard, many of the apparently " section 0 
io distance that his men will smile ‘knowingly arbitrary customs which had at first seemed 4 ‘Their at 
take him to be a ‘miniature Horatio unreasonable now begin to show a rationale. briefly: 


own ‘mes 
group by 
rately onl; 
for our pl 
between t 
officers. T 
because tl! 
_Parentheti 


_ Hornblower? Such problems he must work He is glad, too, that it is coming — 
out in the interacting relationship between _ for him now to say “deck” and “ bulkheac 

himself and his men within the limits of That list of rote-memory terms he gagged 
prescribed regulations, many of which he — at in training school now stands shim | in good 
can justify neither to himself nor to them. — stead. If he recognizes the term “collision — 
But while’ in civilian life these problems mat,” and knows also that when used i in the — 
could easily have been solved if only because wardroom it most likely means “hot cakes,’ J 
fewer arbitrary regulations hinder the natu- he is just that much ahead of the game. ‘He - 
ral social -Telationship: based strengths soon finds, too, that a crisp, firm ‘command, 

and weaknesses of the one in relation to which he ‘had at ‘first resented, gets more — 
the other, they are made more difficult he than a lackadaisical suggestion. afl 


cause of the arbitrary social role in he has been able’ what Tittle 


| 
lie 
f ¢ 
‘ 
4 & 
if 
i a who had 1 


training he es had, the better off he i is. ‘The 


hi more rapidly he ‘adopts the “customs and 
. The _ mannerisms of the more experienced officers, “orders as they pass along Geen the chain 
$s one the less conspicuously uninitiated does he = of command. Orders which obviously make 
plain < appear and feel. It is only natural, then, Sell sense, are for their | own benefit, | or which 


which him to | hasten to assimilate those behavior are definitely and directly concerned with 
patterns | attitudes which the situation battle, they support. Others they obey, but 


mseli The concept of assimilation to Navy Too much “fratemnization” between offi- 
ound ture is in itself an over-generalization. For cers and enlisted personnel is frowned on 

socio- culture i is a manifestation of groups, and the — by the Navy, but enlisted men have a suffi- _ 
than "groups which make up the Navy show differ- cient “in-group” feeling that they consider 
mong ences which are not without significance. officers as outsiders and greatly prefer each | 


yage More precisely, the individual | Reserve. company. 


he is > cer is assimilated to the group of Reserve B Particularly after ¢ a few drinks, | as is well 
aking officers. This group, in turn, is under a known, enlisted men will o on ‘occasion scrap_ 
than ~ similar. process of assimilation to the other | - either over a girl or ov er ‘ ““whose outfit i As the 

jilian social groups which 1 comprise tl the Navy. best.’ The issue may be, according to 0 who 4 
significance for this study, are four “is present, the U. S. Navy vs the British. 
yn in enlisted men, warrant officers, regular Navy Navy, the Navy vs the Marine Corps, ‘sea- 
officers, and’ Reserve officers. men vs shore-duty men, battleships vs vs 
such nlisted men, of course, the largest Carriers, a particular ship vs another ship, 
group. They are the men who, ultimately, or, r, indeed ,a particular division of | ‘ship 
ment get things done by doing them, as s distin- another division. Whatever the level of 
king. guished from telling =someone else to do “magnitude, enlisted man displays 
enial them. Even here, though, there are various strong group feeling. This group feeling must 
nped “levels 0 of authority, ranging from the lowly be kept in mind in considering the attitude | 


, he apprentice seaman in “boot” camp to. the of enlisted men toward Reserve officers. Re- 
| chief petty officer.* It is significant that dif. serve officers, in addition to being members — 


" fre in status and privilege among en- — of an out- -group, are not even , as a rule, 
listed men tended to be diminished former enlisted ‘men. In addition, they 
how- | war. “stuffy, ” too lubberly (although this 
nger The majority. of enlisted men } have had term is not used), and don’t know enough 
to less than four years of high about ships and the sea. . Toward 
rou- school.® They are, sociologically, a cross- officers, the attitude is extremely fav orable, 
ntly of the great n Mass of American people. largely” because most warrant officers were 
Their attitude toward cannot be men from the same socio. 


The “chiefs,” who generally. ‘speaking run their them better, but also because the: warrant 


own) “mess” and have their own quarters, form officers have the practical “know- how” 
group by themselves. They are not analyzed sepa-— which enlisted men admire. Regular Navy 7 
rately only because of space limitations and because, — officers are viewed with respect because of | a 


for our purposes, they can be considered as falling their higher rank, their knowledge of custom — 


b h h listed d the warrant 
‘the and tradition, and the awe which is inspired 


Decause they were not a part of shipboard life. by the “Academy.” the 
Parenthetically, a study of assimilation from the though, the conception of Annapolis men as 
: point of view of the WAV ES would be most en-— a clique of specially privileged, “snobbish” f i 
individuals who place Academy background 


*Time Magazine for September 3, 10945, 
the round figure for all U. S. World War veterans before all else in judgment of capabilities 


| | had unt hig high gh school as leads to latent ‘resentment. 
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Varrant ices? group than to exclaim’ toa liked Reserve ‘offi. fined 1 


— 


of officers because they are mostly former ce r, “you old feather merchant, you.” A — eating 
enlisted men and maintain much of the atti- one who has heard the term used in this _ as 

| tude» of enlisted men. They maintain, ‘for s sense will agree that it is a term of mutual — oe: he 

the attitude that they are the ‘ones respect and affection. Another way of putting ercisec 

ee who really get things done. They are re proud. ~ this attitude is to sz say y that warrant officers oof wh 
row their abilities and of their status, although consider Reserve officers as a group to be capaci 
as they will readily explain, the status and a ‘ “pretty sorry bunch,” but they are per-— Status 
privileges of warrant officers were adversely fectly willing: “to express admiration ‘and SugBES 
a "affected « during the war. That is one reason comradeship | toward this or that that individual — . serve ¢ 
many of them want to revert to “chief.” Reserve officer. de 
Warrant officers are the “old hands,” the the ‘ ‘Academy’ ” group will be meant was 
: men with the “know-how.” They know in- the older regular Navy officers who entered _ were : 
# finitely more dient the details of the ship's the service years ago through Annapolis and many” 
p work than do their superior ‘officers, and have been in it ever since. This group occu- Reserv 


4 
Z they know it. They tend to stay together, to - pies the highest ranks. and exercises the 


go on together, either to their own authority. This i is the group which 


a 


sioned officers clubs, or to places 
ow which they have “ “appropriated.” - guardians of tradition and upholders of the | 


- —— language tends to be on of the ex Solitary way” of doing things. As in the i namic 


listed men, This is important, for it is an case of most of the .e warrant officers and some _ little st 
 ever- -present difference betwi een most of them of the enlisted men, the Navy is their chosen _ testify, 
and most Reserve officers, and like lan-— career. They were on the scene before the q often 

guage elsewhere, ‘it forms a ‘great. mass of Reserve officers” entered, | ‘and officers 


_ they will be there long after they have left. - Acader 


“the attitude of warrant offi- They were carefully distributed ‘throughout with e 

7 i _ cers toward I Reserve officers is summed up the Navy i in key positions of leadership, and tioned 
their universal term for them (with or ‘it is largely” through their single- minded ‘were 
prefixed adjectiv al modifier) : pertinacity that the continuity of Naval in 
“feather merchants.” I have not been able stitutions was assured. Because the Navy was — be | As t 

: to Procure a satisfactory derivation for this their vocation, and because they had a nor- | & individ 
7 term, ‘It applied ea earlier to regulars: who had mal interest in personal | advancement and i and pre 

_ been out of the service for a a number of years — accomplishment, this group fought the w rar | ie he m 

then reentered. Some say that it came with more of a sense of continuity than any } Reserv 
to the Navy by way of the Barnie Google other. Men in subordinate ranks and rates — “ to help 
strip. At any rate, ‘its ‘connotation. could simply do ‘their jobs and stay out of : voice 
| now that of a stereotype which includes in- trouble. But this group was making the de- — 7 _ formed 
experience, “stuffiness,” and conceit. Typical cisions, both as to the conduct of the war 


the ambivalent attitude of warrant officers” as to military discipline. They were 
Reserve officers, though, is the fact core of the activity. 
that a warrant officer has no expression more In general, the Academy: kept t to 


flattering and endearing in his vocabulary ‘themselves. They had common not 
The 


This term as used here will include not commitment to the Navy as a career, tude. W 
warrant officers, , but also former “chiefs” and war- but the bonds of the “old 1 school tie.” Officers 
rant officers who as the war progressed were pro- Further, since they tended to occupy those in 

moted to higher ranks. For the purposes of ranks, the: of rank 


_ *And little wonder, for many of the nik 


officers clubs are nicer than commissioned 


is no significant difference. 
in command, many” them | were con-— 


A ; 
those ( 
if “4 are ad 
USNR, 


> 

\L RESERV OFF ICE R 

‘Here wert men former socio- 
economic status: Brokers, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, _ accountants, small businessmen, 
of whom economically, could. “buy. 


and sell” their superiors, , and many of whom 


fined to the Jonely life of a sea captain, even 
eating their meals, according to the tradi- 
tion, in “solitary dignity.” 
chief influence this group ex- 
-ercised on Reserve officers was as a model 


ficer what the Naval officer should be, both in were of a higher intellectual background. In 
0 be capacity and demeanor. The fact of tend ‘their civilian status, then, many of thm = 
aided this function considerably. ‘The were far r out and beyond the position of their 
end suggestive influence of their a actions on Re- _ Navy superiors. But while all this was ‘true, 


idual serve officers was immeasurable. They made and perhaps the subject for occasional indi- 

oo a the decisions, they had the answers, and it vidual reflection, it did not make impossible 

reant was” with admiration and envy that their” ‘assimilation to a culture which had 

tered “were considered. This is not to deny that for them a lower status than t that offered in 

any of them were viol ently disliked by life. Their former social and 

and _many of viole 

ccu- Reserve officers. But one can dislike an in- daily routine were so vastly different from. 

‘the dividual” and still admire him and imitate their social réle as as Reserve officers as to 4 

shich | those of his manners and capabilities which practically irrelevant. That they willingly — 

itegy = admired; and that is what occurred. adjusted toa different set of ‘standards for 
We come, finally, to the Reserve officer determining social réle and appraising in- 

the itself. This was by far the most dy- dividual excellencies was the key to the 

the | amic group. It began as a small group with of this: barrier. ‘It was because 

came | little status (as any older Reserve officer will the factors analyzed earlier in this ‘article — 

josen testify). In the beginning: of t the war, this that this voluntary adjustment was made. 

group did not count: for much ; among other A process took place in the actual 
ond officers for most of ‘its members were “Rot formance of duties similar to that which 
left. _ Academy men. Nor did it have much status | had taken place in training school. To be a q 

with | enlisted men because of factors men- go ood naval ‘officer was the “thing: to do. 

and tioned earlier i in this study, factors -One’s status depended on it, only among 

nded | ow were even more important while the group ‘enlisted men, warrant officers and Academy = 


line Was small. but among the Reserve officers 
eo a As the group expanded, however, and it its selves. W hat one had been in civilian life it 


individual members became experienced little more ice with Reserve officers than 


and § and proved their mettle, the status improved. it did with the other groups. Here, then, was | 
mere fact of numerical superiority of a tremendous levelling” process whi which dis- 


Reserve officers in the wardroom did much regarded “past excellencies and accomplish-_ 
help the process. No longer were they ‘ Shed ments and based the requirements for social 
voice crying in the wilderness.” They now ~ approval on a new and different set of cri- % 
formed the bulk of all o officers, and it. was teria. Others were establishing their status 
their common boast, during the | final years anew. Why should not this or that individual 
of the war, that when the war was over they Reserve officer? 
would “give Navy back to the regu- aa The process was facilitated as “the: status 74 


vil tion by performance and the mounting 


_* There was some justification for this cocky atti- weight of increased numbers. As _time went | = 
tole While in 1938 there were 9800 regular US! 


her 
diem and only 12,700 in the Reserve, including — on, status depended less and less on whet ~— 


those inactive, this proportion changed drastically 4M individual was a regular or a reservist, — 
so that in 1945 the USN could boast of 47,100 of- | and more and n more on his individual excel- os 
-ficers, but the USNR had 261,000. Characteristically, lence in the 
the USN had 2800 captains to only 407 in the ~———. 

USNR, while in the ensign rank the ation 


“The Pacific Fortune, July, 1945, p. 243. 
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on strengths and weaknesses of indi- strengths and weaknesses of policies laid 
vidual personality. down than formerly applied. This was true -vived 
It was felt by many Reserve officers, | par- for two reasons. In the first place, Reserve i sthey we 
toward the end of the war, that. officers, | however well trained, were not 
they had added to the Navy not only in | thoroughly imbued with the Navy as were > It ca 
= but also in quality. They felt that the regulars, Because of this they had to fall _ : _howeve 
_ they, through their specialized training, had F _ back on an objective and fresh approach to 7 sult of 
added a “know- -how” w hich even higher rank- problems which their duties involved. which 
ing regular officers did not and could not Secondly, because they were not so thorough- a war § 
” possess. The regulars had had broad training ly a adjusted to unquestioning obedience, they i. remove 
during and immediately after ‘Annapolis, raise questions and, within: the limita- 
but it lacked in depth what it offered in _ tions of their military subordination, demand — at a ra 
a and in this war of highly specialized answers. The ¢ other influences of the Reserve hard p 
technics, ‘it was frequently with» despairing on the regular Navy, such as laxity of mili- “awoke é 
amazement that the Reserve officers viewed tary courtesy and discipline, are less likely _ &f ways o 
the comparative ignorance of their special- 3 ‘to leave a permanent mark on the peace- &sthat reg 
ized field the part of the SN officers. time organization this” healthy disre- 


The w writer, for instance, , can testify from gard for > the customary way of doing things one, an 


that the specialized which the Reserves by force of circumstance officers, 


which defeated ‘the German U-boat were With the peace, a summary 


7 aa Ww orked out in _actual combat by made which is based on the above | considera- — 

USNR officers, on cafriers s and destroyers, ti tions: 

in planes. emy tradition survived the war. 

In general the Reserve officer felt. more For that reason, ‘many reservists who might 
often than r not that | the total | effect of the conceivably have chosen to make the Navy _ 


officers was one of the of their permanent career decided 


rest rather than: motion. Despite assurances to the contrary, 
— In fact with o officers-of- -the- deck, it was” felt the odds were against an officer who had 
"sometimes the case that reservists became not been through Annapolis, and the risk 
disgusted with freshly appointed captains future advancement was too great. wall 
pet “of aircraft carriers who knew a good deal The warrant officer tradition surviv ed 1 the 
less about ship handling than some of their Therefore, many hundreds of 
7 Teservist officers-of-the-deck. It was some- 
a times remarked that “It takes about a year to “chief petty officer. 10 Whatever | other 
to get a new. captain broken in, and reasons impelled them, ‘one was the strong 
when he begins to understand what is going _ belief that the men who re eally “rate” ” are 
he off and gets detached. ones with the ‘ ‘know-how, the men 
Many Reserve officers, for s such reasons, do things, rather than merely or dering sail 
Of the Academy men as they frequently Finally, the reservists’ conception 
at the almost juvenile griping of the 
‘warrant officers. However self-conscious and The reasons for this are Certainly 
t Bross the individual Reserve officer felt. - of them is that they had too much “paper work” 


a entering the service, he left it, ty ically, as higher ranking officers. Another is their preference 
P “for the company of men who have worked them-_ 


o a proud man who felt that he had turned — selves up through the rates. Another is the fact th: at 
_in a good ‘piece of work and now was going — many of them need but a short while to complete — 


home to mind his | own business and live the 20 years’ service prerequisite for retirement of — 


his own kind of life. enlisted men. As commissioned officers, they would 


~~~ definite conviction that as “mustangs,” they would — 
left with the Navy was probably | that of @ pot have the same chance for ultimate promotion as 
™— candid and ‘open consideration of the Annapolis men of similar ranks would hold. = 


4 j 

| 
q 
Bar 

x 

ae 


themselves as, ving the : sea, 
vived the war. Asa result, when the war ende set an oar in hand, eager to ‘settle. 
they were more than a anxious to revert to to that — 


status. — oar was. a type of winnowing 


It can be said, then, that the assimilation, But the fact that a multitude of Ameri- 
“how ever satisfactory, was temporary; ar a can men w hose whole prev ious adjustment tto- 


. sult of. a complex set of factors on one of life was ; a civilian one and whose primary | 
which all all the others were based— —there was — _aspiration during the war was to get the : 


down i in the first community v which thought _ 


a war going on. Once this fundamental was ‘nasty business over with so they could once es 


removed by final military victory, the struc- a more return to that status, could neverthe- 
ture of assimilation weakened and crumbled _ less adapt themselves to the Navy ¢ culture Parr) 


ata rate with which ‘discharge papers form the overwhelming mass of officers 


hard put to it to keep up. _ The reservists who, now in a ‘stormy _mid- id-watch on a 
awoke as from a dream, shook off their naval Pe daskened bridge, now in charge” of a hun- 


s of doing and thinking, and realized dred-man working party loading stores, 
_ that regardless of how well they might have as battery officer of a gun mount during | 


~ play ed their réle, that réle was an arbitrary ale attack, were able to afford the leadership 


one, and they had been, in reality, not nav _“hecessary to operate | the greatest naval force 


officers, civilians n- -the- Tole- of nav al- evel er seen, is a testament to the adaptability 


- 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 4 conviction that this is w what should be done 


_ and shall urge them to see that it is done. 


I do not believe that the gamut of Sections — 


which have become fairly institutionalized 


C. “Angell of the of Michigan, our over last years are 


He has ‘selected the following members of his 
staff” to assist with the Review. which I have just stated. I cannot announce at 


time what the Sections wil be because my 
q Book Review recommendations e 


to state my ideas on the whole matter. 

: I see no reason why) we should have a Section 

HL Hawley” on Research because all Sections should deal 
Dr. M. ‘Miner with research. ‘I see every reason \ why we 

Dr. Theodore M. ‘Newcomb = should have a Section on Research Methods 


ometry. I believe we should have a Section 


which will permit the presentation of the re- Bp 
search work being done in the fields of industry © 
and labor. Certainly there should be a Section :. 
which provides the opportunity for the discus. 
sion of research being done in the field” of 
urban sociology. I do not believe we should 
indicate by our program set-up have 


of he new his 
staff with the Aygust | issue. This 


% view materials aed be sent to Oe new editors 
at the following address: 115 Haven Hall, Uni-. 
PRESIDENT T TAYL LOR ology. I shall be making my recommendations 
I asked the Editors of the Review to allow concerning” - the Sections to the Administration 
‘me to delay this statement until” after the Committee in the very near future but would 
annual meeting at Cleveland. My reason for be delighted to from a 
asking for a delay was that it had been some members of the Society. 
since we had had an annual meeting and division of the 


felt that wanted plans for the year just meetings should provide for ample opportunity 


7 aol to be in keeping with trends in the So- for the presentation of research going on or 
_ ciety which might reveal themselves at Cleve- which has been recently consummated in each 

— Jand. If that delay has kept the statement from specialized field, but I see no reason why all 
appearing in a later issue than is customary, Sections need have an equal number of pro-- 


the delinquency is more than compensated for grams: during the sessions. Too great a number 


_ by my having a clear knowledge of what I want — of Section programs tend to exclude Persons — 
to say and a purpose for saying ae Saas dominantly interested in their fields from at- 
a: The major role of the President of the tending other sectional meetings. I am inclined 
ciety, ‘during the year of his believe it would be wise to have not more 
office, is to arrange for and guide the “conduct than three Sections snesgy programs at at the — 
of the > annual ‘meeting program of the same time or fc 
Society. It should be the prime purpose of the than two sectional programs. 
program to furnish opportunities for reporting There are two other things, quite different 
on and the discussion of research findings pre- in nature, for which I believe the Society. : 
sented by members of the Society. 4 ‘shall ap- should assume some responsibility between now 


point chairmen of Sections whom I have every and the next annual meeting. It should make 


to believe are agreement with possible, in fact influence 


_ INAUGURAL _ STATEMENT OF completely abandoned the field of social path- 


in ever 


the leg 


up of 


Founda 


can to: 


‘ing of | 
the tea 
versitie: 
in pers 
have be 
" 


OF FICIAL REPORT: j 
| 
Chair 
Bur 
Marcar 
i 
tim 
Norman 
ALFRED 
. Discu: 


in every way possible, the concerning, hine: 
‘the legislation Providing for, and the setting not the any 
up of the program of the National Science servicing of these needs but members of the | 


‘Foundation. It should do everything that Society, departments of sociology, and colleges 


can to assist in the task of recruiting and ag . 


ing of personnel in our field. The expansion of 


and universities should do everything they can 
to assist in the recruitment and training of 


the in the colleges and ase whch adequate to the ‘and opportuni-— 


ties which are at hand. 


— 
have been in training ‘during last few years. 


ROGRAM OF THE [E FORT IET ANNUA MEETING ING 
“Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, March I- 
This. is the program ‘originally scheduled for 
1945 and postponed at the request In reference to social theory, ‘Verne W right, Uni- 
of the Office of Defense T versity of Pittsburgh 
In reference to public schools, Allen Y. King, 
‘Director Social Studies, Cleveland Public 


In reference to teacher education, H. C. Brear- 


de ley, Peabody for Teachers 


pace 10:00 A.M. 


a 


T Ray MOND Uz. S.N 


Chairman, 
‘Bureau of the Census: “Recent Census Develop- Rosert A. Brapy, ‘Univesity California: 
ments in Population Sampling” and Economic ‘Planning ina Political De 
MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop and Louts J. ‘Dvucorr, racy” 
Ss. Department of Agriculture : ‘Some Meas- WRIGHT Mus, Columbia University : e 
urement Problems Arising from Sociological as. Middle Classes in Middle- sized Cities: 
of Full Employment Policy” a and Stratification” 
Howarp Green, Cleveland Health Coun- SEBASTIAN DE GRAZIA, 


cil: “Census as a Tool for 


—Cy ress. Room 
Cun, ARD, Vanderbilt niversity D. Error, Northwestern University : “Social 
es 0. Psychological Aspects of War Bereavements” 
Regulations” Discussion: Reuben L. Hill, Iowa State College” 
Discussion: Joseph Lohman, , U niv rersity PARSONS, Harv ard Univ ersity : ‘Aspects 
Chicago 
Haywer, University of W ashington 
“Criminogenic Zones in Mexico City’ Discussion: 
Discussion: E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University 


sity AND Ect Cy R 
of Wisconsin Relea ed Prisoners” Community AND coLocy— ypress oom 


Discussion : Michael Hakeem, Mlinois State Chairman, Cuartes P. Loomis, Michigan State 


CARL yon TAYL OR, Uv. S. of Agriculture: 


tentiary 


ip CATION AL SoctoLocy 


“hairman, AL FRED NG Ler, Ww ayne Univ ersity 


yp ALLEN Coox, W ayne University : “The Col- 


eee Study in Intergrou Relations” 
y m int 


Columbia River Basin 
4 Reclamation — 


‘ 
— 
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rpose i 
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“Society and pom State: : Some Neglecte 


WALTER Frey, Michigan State College : “Ecological > March 2 
Conside tio s in Pl or Rurban In- 


> 
Discussion: Unrversiry oF Cucaco BreaxrAs 


10:45 A.M. 


he Social Responsibilities of Sociological Science and Political Reconsiraction in the Post War 


orld 


sis WirtH, University of “The Local SINCLAIR W. Brown University: “Allied 
Community Level” Military Government in Germany: Problems 


= 3230-5 PM. t= Mevernorr, U. S. Dept. of State: “Classes” 


“Louis R. Franck, UNRRA: “Post-War Fra 
hairman, Roert K. ‘Merton, Univ 


DELBERT. C. Mier, Kent State University: “The THE 
Social Factors of the Work Situation” 


Discussion: Burleigh Gardner, University of Chi- ae he Family and the War 


Chairman, Ray E. Base, Pomona College 
Cuartes P. Loomis, Michigan State College: “The FAIRCHILD, Bryn College: Wee. 


Spread and Persistence of German Nazism ‘pilation of Data Regarding American Women 


Rural Areas” at Work and at Home in World War II” 
Rudolf Heberle, Louisiana State Uni- Buoom, Univ ersity of California: “Familial 
Porvtation—Cypress F. Cuper, Ohio State University: “A Study 
 Demographi ic Aspects of World War II: Tentative Of the Adjustmental Problems of (Returning 


Chairm 
Analyses: The United States Service Men and Their Spouses” 
‘Chime, M. Hauser, Bureau of the Discussion: : Harriet Mowrer, Evanston, Illi- vIN 


S. Surv ock and Hore T. Exprivce, SOCIAL -Researcu—Cypress Room 


the Census: “Migration” Chairman, Lr. Raystonp V. Bowers, U.S.N. R. 


A. J. Jarre, Bureau of the Census, and Sevscour and F. Uni- 
Worrsern, Bureau of Labor 


eee - f Chicago: “Methods for the Study of 


Evcene 


EY 


oF THE Executive ComMitree—Parlor 7. “Some Applications of the In- 


330 P.M. 


C. Hucues, University of Chicago: “The 
a 
11:00 A.M.-12:00 M. 
BUSINESS MEETING OF THE Soctery—Ballroor 
Joint Meeting the “Rural Sociological Society 
Chairman, RvrER Pert B. Vance, University a ‘North 
Carolina LUNCHEON MEETING, RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL Soctery 


Chairman, Epmunp pES. BRUNNER, Col- 
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OSS): Rural 4 in Foreign 7 PROVINSE, Ww ar Relocation Authority, and 
‘Dav 1D JENKINS, “Building New Commenities During War Time” 
cology” in Fo Discussion : Burleigh ‘Gardner, of Chi Chi- 


~ 


-Epvucatio vat Sociorocy— Cypress Roor Associations of Urban Dwellers” 
Discussion: William Whyte, University of Chicago 
Chairman, ALLE en Cook, Wayne University K. Hatt, Ohio State College: “The Concept 


LEWIN, Massachusetts Institute of Technol-- Natural Area” 
Basic College ar and | Field id Program ine 


Zz 


In to theory, Stuart A. Queen, 
Washington University RNEsT R. Mow RER, Northwestern University : ‘The 


4 In reference to social action, ‘Hugh Masters, ‘of Min Minne- 

Moreno, Beacon Hill Sanitarium: “Psycho- 
a 


asses” mond, Di hi 
mon irector, Citizens ip Education Study, dramatic of Wer Criminals” 


a Discussion: Read Bain, Miami University; Loyd 
Allen Cook, W Vayne Univ ersity — 
Demographic ic Aspects of World War I: Tentative 4:30 P.M. 


Foundation 


‘GENE M. Ww Washington, D.C.: “Redis- 
tribution of Population after World War II” GENERAL Session— 
END Cartes, Dominion Bureau of ‘Statistics, Chairman, ouUNG Queens College 


Canada: “Great Britain” A. Social Science Research Council : 


te 
Duptey Kirk, Princeton University : Germany” “Attitude Studies in the Army and Some of 


Rutgers University: “Opinion 
! 
KATHARINE JOCHER, U niversity of North "Research in "Liberated Europe” 


Carolina “Skin Pam M. HAUSER, Bureau of the Census: “Are the 
Seeman, Ohio State Un niversity : “Skin y : 
i Color Values i in Three All-Negro School Classes” 

WAYNE Gorvon, Washington Unive ersity : 

of Union Leaders and Their Attitudes 

the Integration of Negroes in Industry” 


CHARLES Hunt Pace, New York City: “Notes on a 7 
Bureaucratic E. ER, W estern Reserve Univer ersity 


Mary Van Russell Sage Foundation: 


Contributions of Recent Developments in Methods 4 


of Empi vical Research to Sociological Theory 330 1 :00 P.M. 
Taucort PARSONS, ‘Harvard University Business MEETING OF THE Soctery. —Ballroom 


Rospert K. Merton, Columbia University: “Bearing 
Empirical Research on the Development of -4 4:15 P.M. a 


Social 
F. Lazarsretp, Columbia University : ‘ “Inter- SociomeTRY— Parlor 
pretation of a Research Operation: : A Special Chairman, Rosert K. Merton, Columbia University 


Case” Leouts Guttman, Cornell University : “Intensity ond and 
Discussion : ‘Everett Hushes, of Chi- ad a Zero Polat for Analysis” vag oe 


F. ‘Columbia University: “On the 
Crantes P. ‘Michigan’ State Qualitative Rating of Social Status” 
Discussion : Talcott Parsons, ‘Harvard vard University 
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‘THE Room tary- -Treasurer for 1946, and as Managing Editor “Committ 
Marriage Selection and Adjustment the two-year term ending June 30, 1948, could no 
Chairman, Ray E. Baber, Pomona College to express the appreciation of the Committee 
BARRON, ‘University : “Inter his willingness to continue to serve. with Lat 
marriage in @ New England Industrial Vv oted that a notice concerning emeritus mem- 1946 anc 
berships be carried in an early issue of the of ‘estab 
Jupson T. Lanois, Michigan State College: “ Time ve Review, in order that members eligible for tha that sons in L 
Required to Achieve Marital Adjustment” t ype membership may be informed. of keep 
Lomon Koos, University of Rochester: “Fami-— to approve the appointment of Charles informed 
lies in Trouble” Lively as the Society’s Representative at the Latin Ar 
Nimkoff, Bucknell University meetings of the American Association for the Lloyd 
Psvcotocy—Ballroom to be held in St. Com 
ouis in March, 1946. ools 
visory Council on uman Relations, the teack 
Courtship” the American Documentation Institute practices 
Discussion : Raymond F. Sletto, Universit ty of received and accepted. also. estz 
Minnesota ‘The report of W alter Reckless as representa- National 
Janes W. Wooparp, Temple University: to the American Prison Association give 
Implications from Our Present Knowledge Con- accepted. the Publi 
Group Voted” to appoint Walter Reckless as programs 
Discussion: Society’s representative to the American Prison Voted 
oF 11 THE E EXECUTIVE lic Relations Committee then presented the Schools, 
"PROCEEDINGS | on OF THE SOCIETY, report of his committee. After some 1 the poss 
COMMITTEE, AND was agreed to set aside some time at the Natic 
_ EDITORIAL BOARD March 2 meeting to discuss a proposal con: that O: 
cerning the establishment. of a service for the along wi 
"FIRST MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Social Sciences analogous to thet now being Committ 
Minutes of the Executive Committee Meet- Voted to approve “recommendation one Social R 
ing, held in Hotel Hollenden, , Cleveland on the Public Relations Committee Report and § Voted 
March 1 1, 1946. 4 to defer action on the other recommendations. graduate: 
meeting was called to order at at 4:30 P. M. approved recommendation that that the 
President Kimball Young in the Chair. “The Public Relations Committee should be the By-I 
7 Present ¥ were: Howard Beers, Lloyd Allen Cook, made up, as in the past, of geographically diss - “Register 
Leonard Cottrell, ‘Clyde Hart, Stuart Queen, tributed members who are representative of the graduate 
Thorsten Sellin, Carl C. Taylor, Rupert B. and schools of Sociology. Its chair- § There 
_ man should be a sociologist who has had news- 


| 
comm 


Vance. Also present were: Noel Gist, Florian 

President 
fo 


and Ray E. Baber (for Calvin paper experience, since the techniques of 


Schmid). publicizing are basically journalistic and the 


Voted to accept the reports of the Secretary, principal media involve for maximum utility a 
Treasurer and Managing Editor as they — the specialized knowledge of “press. 


oS in the February, 1946 issue of the Review. — should serve for a period of time rather than 
Voted to approve the actions of the Adminis- for a single annual term, for much of his 
tration Committee, as reported in the February effectiveness derives” from cumulative effort, 
issue of the Reviews = work, acquaintance, and recognition.” 
7 3 Voted to elect Leonard Cottrell as representa-_ C. Taylor reported for the Committee 
wy tive to the Social Science Research Council on Latin American Relations, pointing out that 
- three- -year term ending in 1948. ~~ the Committee had attempted to develop a 
mechanism for keeping informed of sociological — 


Voted to elect Paul Landis as representative 
_ materials appearing in Latin American Journals, 
to news notes and possible trans- 


on the Advisory Council for Human Relations 
for the three-year term: ending in 1948. ws notes | 
€ this country, but that the — 


Minute 
American 


Voted to lect Conrad Taeuber as Secre- lation 


: 
2 
i 
b 
| 
Voted» 
FIRST 
ender 


Committee had ci come to > the conclusion that it: . by President Kimball Young. q 
could not carry out such a plan. was agreed to dispense with t the 
oted that a ‘small Committee on Relations the 1 minutes of the last ‘meeting inast much 
with Latin American Sociology be appointed in as they had been published two years ago. 


and that it should explore the possibility The President announced the appointment 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND I PROCEEDINGS 


f the liaison arrangements: per- Resolutions Committee, consisting of W arren 
and T. Lynn Smith a 


a 


Latin countries, of the Nominating Committee appointed by 

Lloyd Allen presented the report for the President-elect. 

the Committee on Sociology in ~The the minutes of the 
- Schools, pointing « out that the Committee has ‘meeting of the Executive Committee, and : 
sought to examine into the content of High was voted to receive them. 

School texts in Sociology and Social Problems, mens to approve the elections. and — 
; the teaching practices and the training of teach- ments of Leonard Cottrell as representative to 

ers who offer such courses, and the certification the Social Science Research Council, Paul H. - 
e practices for such teachers. The Committee had ‘Landis as representative to the Advisory Council 
established preliminary contact with the on Human Relations, Charles E. Lively to the 

National Conference for Social Studies, American Association for the Advancement of 

had given some attention to the situation in ‘Science, Walter Reckless to the American Prison 


the Public Schools with reference to co- -ordinated S Association; and of Conrad Taeuber as Secre- 


programs of social studies. tary-Treasurer and Managing Editor. 


Voted to accept the committee report, to Lloyd Allen Cook presented the report 
dis scharge the Committee, to establish Committee on Sociology the Secondary 


_ mittee on the teaching of Sociology in the Public Schools, and it was voted to accept the report, 
_ Schools, and that this committee is to study to discharge the Committee and to establish a 
possibility of establishing relations with Committee on the Teaching of Sociology in 
_ the National Conference for Social Studies, and, the Public | Schools; this Committee to. ‘study 
‘if that is interested i dina joint study the possibility of establishing relations with the 
National Conference for Social Studies, and 

ommittee is to —_ if that organization is interested in a 

Voted to accept with thanks the report of the study along acer Social Societies, 


“Social Research Committee. 7 


the By- Laws — between the words the > report ‘of the Committee on ‘Social 
Research. 


was some of the of esident Y out that the eine 
a committee which had been appointed by reports would be printed in the Review, and — : 
resident Vance to prepare proposed therefore presentation of them at this meeting 
| ments for ‘the purpose of defining Membership ‘would not be ordered unless” s someone wished 

~ Voted to lay the report of the Comubtine i The meeting adjourned at 11:50 A.M 


the table. Repectfully submitted, 


‘The meeting adjourned at 6:20 P.M. ConrAD ‘TAEUBER, 


Conrap TAEUBER, Secretary "SECOND MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMM 

FIRST BUSINESS MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, Minutes of the Executive Committee “meet-— 
MARCH 2, 1946 held in Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 
of Business Meeting of the e March 2, 1946. 

American Sociological Society, held in the Hotel — een was called to order « at, 4: 30 P.M. 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, March 2, 1946. ji 

The meeting was called’ order 
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_AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGICAL R AL REVIEW 


Cottrell, EF 

Sewell, Carl C. Taylor, Rupert B. Vance, Louis — Voted to recommend the appointment of Rob- 
WwW irth, Also present were: Ray E. Baber (for — bert C. Angell as Editor of the Review for the 

Calvin Schmid), Noel Gist, Florian Znaniecki, term ending in 1948, with the power to name 

Philip M. Hauser and William F. Ogburn. members of the staff of his department as asso-— 


including a Book Review Editor; 


Philip Hauser presented the report of the ciate editors, 


Committee on Statistics be established in 1946, 1946 a at not to exceed the rate of $2 ,000 per 


Statistics Committee, recommending that to provide assistance for the necessary time in 


posed of the Chairmen of subcommittees on which may be necessary to permit him a to 


the members of this Committee to be com- year, and to provide $50 for travel expenses 
such topics as Population, Labor Force, Public f familiarize himself with the work of the” 
Welfare and Social Insurance, Criminology, present editors, the transfer to be effective 
Mental Disease and Institutions, ‘Housing, with the August issue. 
Education. The Subcommittees and the main i Voted to amend the 1946 budget as previously 7 
al committee are consider ways in which the approved by mail (published in the February 
basic” statistics in thes e and ‘other fields of issue of the Review) by increasing the antici- 
a interest to the members of the Society might pated revenue from dues from $6,500 to $6, 800, 
_ be improved. It was recommended also that and the anticipated revenue from 4 advertising 
steps be taken to establ ish joint committees $r, 000 to $1 ,200—and ‘to increase the 
with other Professional Societies which may be anticipated expenditures for auditor fees from 
interested in similar activities, in order that | $100 to $150, the allotment for expenses of the 
the recommendations to be made to the or Membership Committee from $25 to $100, the 
allotment for assistance to from 


of the data. 


Voted to report from $275 to $150. 
oted: “to. reconvene at 2: 


I5 P.M., March 2. 


National ‘Science Foundation and also im- 
portance to Sociologists of pending legislation 
Voted that the incoming President appoint 
committee, with the advice of the Executive 
‘Committee, for the purpose of keeping informed 
on developments relating to the National Science 
_ Foundation, with power to Act in pointing out § The meeting was called to. order at 11:55 A.M. 
importance of Social Science Research in by President Kimball “Young. 
- connection with the work of such a Foundation. |§ The minutes of the preceding meeting ‘were 
Voted that the incoming President ; appoint a ed as read. 
person or a small committee to look after the Voted to amend Article a ‘Section | 3 of the 
interests of Sociologists with | reference to the : Laws by inserting the words ‘ “undergraduate. 
social aspects of legislation concerning atomic students and” between the words 
In “accordance with a motion passed at the = ‘The minutes of the sand sities of the 
1943 ‘meeting of the Executive Committee the _ Executive Committee were read and received. — 
Secretary presented a report on the steps | taken _ Voted to approve the establishment of the 
to develop a procedure for the Society’ s elec- Statistics Committee as approv ed by the Execu 
tions by mail. Committee, 
Voted that the revision or elimination of the ‘Voted t to approve the Pra a Robert ee . 
jist of interests now included on the member- — Angell as Editor of the Review. LAR ie 
ship cards and in the membership lists be re E. Franklin Frazier presented of 
the ‘Power Committee on Honorary Members, recom- 
that Carr- Saunders and Rad- 


Minutes. Business Meeting of the 


American” Sociological Society, held in Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, March 3, 1946. 
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was some discussion of the time “Voted that ‘the Society not meet in 
place of the next meeting, ‘and some preference” where racial discrimination is practised. 
mB was expressed for arranging some meetings Voted that it is the sense of tg 


"jointly with ihe Anthropological Society, with | that | the next meeting of the Society should be 


the American Psychological Association as well during the Christmas holidays. 
as with the groups with whom ‘Meetings: were” aa _ Voted that it is the sense of the Committee 


is asso- 


generally held before the War. the next meeting of the Society should be 
Editor; Voted that the membership be polled to se- held in the Middle West. 
time in cure their preferences concerning time and place Voted | that the Administration ‘Committee be 
100 per ‘of annual meetings, as well as their p preferences given power act with: reference to the time 


cpenses meetings with other societies. and place of the next meeting, = 
lim to Voted that the Secretary express the thanks — _ Raymond Bowers then joined the group to. 


i 


the of the Society to the Management of the Hotel discuss the report concerning the Committee. 

fective Hollenden, to Professor C. E. Gehlke, and to for Conceptual Integration, 
the veland Convention ‘Bureau for their Voted to approve the report of the Committee 
viously assistance making for the concerning the CCI (consisting of Hornell Hart, 
bruary meeting George Lundberg and Read Bain) which had 

antici- Voted that the Executive Committee be reported that in their opinion the CCI had per- 

$6,800, ; quested to study the question of revision of the formed a useful service, and that it would be m 

rtising ‘membership | qualifications ¢ of the Society, and unsound at present to appoint a standing com- 

e the = that, if the Committee finds it desirable, early mittee on standardization of terms and con- 

from action be taken toward the necessary revisions 

of the the constitution. (Motion by Voted that it is the sense of the Committee 

0, the REL aris. that conceptual formulation and integration is. 

1 $900 ‘The meeting adjourned :40 BA importance and that the incoming adminis- 

nt for Respectfully submitted, tration should give it ‘consideration in planning 


Voted to express the appreciation 
Committee to Raymond Bowers for his activity 
THIRD MESTING OF THE EXBCUTIVE COMMITIER, in connection with the CCI and for manner 


_ Minutes of the Executive ‘Committee "Voted to authorize the Editor Managing 
ing, _ held in Hotel Hollenden, Clev veland, Ohio, — "Editor to enter into exchange arrangements with 
March 3, 1946. == 22 ~~ foreign journals whenever in their judgment a 

‘The meeting was called to order at 2:15 P.M. i is advantageous to do so. rar 
with President ‘Young in the Chair. Voted the Secretary refer requests for 

Present. were: Leonard Cottrell, E. Franklin books and periodicals from libraries and scholars 

Frazier, Noel P. Gist, Clyde Hart, George Lund- in War-torn countries to the ‘American Library 

berg, Stuart Queen, William Sewell, Carl C. Association which has funds and facilities for _ 
Taylor, Rupert B. . Vance, Louis Wirth and dealing with such requests, 
Znaniecki. Voted that the ‘Secretary examine into the 

Shermerhorn joined the group to discuss "feasibility of developing relations with Sociologi- 
the: work of Social Science Associates, a “ree cal Societies and Sociologists in other countries, _ 

cently formed group in Cleveland, which plans and submit recommendations to the Committee. 7 
_ to syndicate popular summaries of social science 4 - Voted that the incoming President take under — 
articles. He requested the Committee to estab- advisement the request that the Society join io oo 

lish an advisory committee of the Society to sponsoring a proposed request for the calling | 
= with the Associates, it being understood a a White House Conference on Family Rela- | 
that materials to be syndicated would ~aadoan tions and that action be taken only with the 
approved in every instance by the a author. advice of the Executive Committee. 
i oted to authorize the Secretary to investi- ‘John W. McConnell of New York University _ 

- gate further the Possible advantages of some had been asked by the President to submit a + 4 
relationship to Socia. Science Asso- report concerning the activities and organization 
cates, and to authorize the to —_ of the National Council of Scientific Profes- 
7 ‘sional, Art and White Collar a. He 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


_ side the general purpose of the American Socio- lists of pr projects underway. These lists were ‘also 
nee Society, the invitations to affiliate in any published in the August issue of the Review. — 
formal way with the National Council of — An innovation in the schedule used for the 
Scientific, Professional, Art and W hite Collar — Census was the request that each schedule be 


- 


,. oted that it is the general ilies of the of the schedules by type of institution employ- 
Society not to become a participant, consultant, ing members of the Society was published in 

or constituent member of organization the August issue of the Review. Less than two- 
saat the Purposes of promoting ‘spe- fifths of the members. returned questionnaires, 
cific action. and only slightly. over half of those returning 
ms. oted to authorize the Managing Editor to” _ them reported a project. Military service had a 
value, for bookkeeping purposes, copies of the - _ deterrent effect on the reporting of projects, but 
Review which are in volumes more than 5 years _ did not prevent the return of the questionnaire. 
at ten cents each, and more recent copies Since the Census of Current Research Proj- 
at 25 cents each. © | a ects is the only ‘such list available to the mem- 
Voted to authorize the Secretary to supe a bership of the Society, it is hoped that all 

card to new members. members will cooperate with future Committees 
Voted that the incoming po in- ‘in returning the questionnaire so that a com- 
— the problems incident to the publica- plete report of research activity May | become 
bility of securing assistance from the National Respectfully. 
Foundation for Education, and to recommend Raymond Bowers, Chairman, Members 


a _ appropriate action to the Executive Committee. 7 the Committee: C. Arnold Anderson, J. 0. 

_- Voted that the incoming President and the Hertzler, A. R. Mangus, Mapheus Smith, Edgar 

| ‘Secretary take appropriate steps relative to the Thompsc n, Austin Van der Slice. 

Records. REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO. THE 
Voted to elect Kimball Young as the ‘member TWENTY- EIGHTH ‘MEETING OF 

, i sof the Administration Committee for the three- ae COUNCIL OF L LEARNED 

«year term ending in 1948. SOCIETIES, 

Voted to elect Herbert Blumer, Frank Han- its operations for the ‘year 1945 the 

kins and Stuart Queen as the on Council has been called upon for ‘numerous 

4 Budget | and Investment in 1946. advisory and exploratory services far 

Voted that the Secretary express to Stanley its former scope of activities. For this reason, 
rar Chapman the Committee’s appreciation for his the annual report of research ‘committees is 


Public Relations limited to a brief notice in the Director's report. 
Committee. Report of the Director. Among t! the continued 
Loo & Voted that the President appoint acommittee activities of the Council and its committees, 


work as Chairman of 


of five to study and report back to the Com- _ those of most interest to” sociology are: (1) 
7 = mittee on the Classification of members of the world-area_ research, (2 ) the Committee o on | 
Negro Studies, (3) the Committee on the His- 
tory of Religion, (4) Co- operation with the cule 
tural projects of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, (5) preparation of a volume to be 
called “Progress of the Humanities During the 
War,” Se. of a bulletin on the 
learned journals, (7) the Pacific Coast Com- 

mittee which is investigating researches in the 

humanities in that area, (8) the Joint Com- 
mittee on Latin American Studies. ee | 

In addition, the Director _ discussed briefly 

assistance to individuals for research and ‘publi- 


ConraD BER, Secretary 
EP SRT OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Social Research conducted 
qu 
the 1945 Census of Current Research Projects. — 
_ A list of 342 Projects” submitted by 280 —7 
viduals was” published in the August issue 
the. American Sociological Review. This was ar 
‘projects more than were reported in 1944. a cation, the Council’s relations with other Coun- 
‘Committee also canvassed Federal Government _ cils and with various governmental departments. 
and id some private research agencies and offices, ‘the of the Linguistic Atlas, the 
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of the. Joint Committee on Native wartime service dither | in the arm forces 


; were also 


Review. § can n Languages, the proposed History of Science or in governmental agencies. The recipients have ~ 
d for ‘the project, the status of the humanities in secondary been carefully selected, largely on the basis of 
hedule be schools, the Conference Board of the Associated research promise. The awards are characterized — 
or not the § Research Councils, and the Council’s aes by a high degree of flexibility both in respect to 
n analysis program both in research and teaching. = specific purposes, which depend ‘upon the needs 
n employ- _ Report on Area Studies. The main emphasis: of the individual, and in respect to the periods — 


of time and circumstances in which 
grams may be carried out, 


blished in J of this project is to encourage intensive studies 
than two- in any significant geographical area, to determine — . 
jonnaires, in what ways the results of these ‘researches « can An important activity of the Council during — i, 

returning § be made a part of university curricula, and to. the past two years has been the - work of its: 
ice had a co- -ordinate area projects in the. humanities with Committee on War Studies in promoting ap- 

jects, but similar researches in the “social or natural: proximately 25 studies of the impact of war on 
tionnaire. <ciences. American life. This project has been conducted 


rch Proj- § Expansion of the Fellowship Systems, This re- with a a minimum of financial outlay by per- aa 
representative social scientists to a 


he mem- emphasis upon aid to graduate study and re-— 
that all search is Proposed to include first-year graduate — sume responsibility for the description and — 
mmittees ‘students, pre- -doctoral st students, and ‘refresher or analysis” of certain aspects of the behavior of 
com “orientation fellowships which are being intro- American society affected by war. For | example, 
become J duced in part to meet the needs of the de- Francis E. Merrill is engaged in the study of 
mobilization program. war and social problems, Louis Wirth is analyz-_ 
she In addition | to this review of its operations, ‘ing minority groups under the stress of war, 
important topics of federal aid to research Philip M. ‘Hauser and Conrad Taeuber are 
n, J. 0. Fl and of international intellectual relations were porting on the effects of the war upon American ; 
1, Edgar discussed, Since both of these enterprises po population movements, Harry Alpert is working 


= 


= 4 would require extensive comment, members of on the role of the community in wartime mo-— a, 

on si this Society may obtain further information — bilization, 1, and Julian’ Woodward is directing a 

THE concerning both in publications of this Council group studying public opinion” research as fou 

or of the Sc Science Research Council. guide to government during the war period. 


cae 7 PHELPS , Delegate ae The Council has also undertaken, through the a 
appointment of a new Committee on the Utili- 
945 the | REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE SOCIAL zation of War Records, to insure the preserva- 
merous RESEARCH COUNCIL of war records valuable for purposes of 


beyond The end a the “war was: ghost coincident: social research. The functions of this committee 


reason, | ‘with change in administration of are largely consultative, and its aid and advice 
tees is J Social Science Research Council of special inter- may be sought by research workers interested — 
report. J est to sociologists. On October 1 the new direc- in the future availability of particular types of 
tinued Donald Young, succeeded Robert T. Crane data. The Council itself has agreed to administer 

nittees, - who had given 14 years of devoted service to a special grant for the analysis of the significant - 
(2) the formerly chairman of materials secured Research Branch of 


both for ‘his work in the field of race ‘relations Will be not only in re- 
Iminis- and for his effective service for over ten years _vealing soldiers’ attitudes toward army | life and | 
to be as a member of the Council staff. = =+~—~__—i military activities, but also in making accessible 

ng the | - Naturally much of the work of the Council — ‘for general use new methods of research d devised 
n the § initiated before and during 1945 is related to by the Research Branch during the war. The 
Com- the war and its aftermath. Ane ‘outstanding — members of the committee in charge of this 


in the activity of the Council since e 1944 and one of _ project are Frederick Osborn, chairman, Leonard — 


Com- utmost importance for the future of social Cottrell, Lt. Col. Leland DeVinney, Carl Hov- i 
science r research has been the Demobilization _Tand, John Russell and s. AL Stouffer. 
yriefly Award program carried on under the supervision The wartime situation has emphasized the 

publi- of Donald Young and Elbridge Sibley. Already — "importance of studies of public opinion and — A 

Coun- awards have been made for the general social attitudes and the necessity of evaluating 
nents - purpose of aiding young social scientists to re- methods of describing and dealing with hostili- Bs | 


sume ‘esearch careers” which interrupted between race races, 
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After several months of discussion and explora- 
the Social Science. Research Council and 
; the National Research Council have been suc- : 


AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGIC: AL 


‘Finally, 


of the Council during 1945 and 1946. At = 


cessful in organizing a joint Committee on the annual meeting in September, the Council de- | 


4 Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes, and Con-— 
sumer Wants under the chairmanship of S. 
Stouffer. The SSRC has also established a Com- 
mittee on Techniques for Reducing Group Hos- 
tility. Under its auspices two exploratory 
studies have already been initiated under the 
Leonard and Carl 


these, ‘under the ‘direction ofa a on 


adjustment in later maturity 
Havighurst, chairman, E. W. Burgess and Clark y of social science research for the national wel a 


The with Ruth Shonle Cavan as research 

search on the social aspects | of old age. “The 

_ Committee has completed a research planning» 


gether statements of projects” prepared 
anthropologists, psychiatrists, ‘psychologists, so- 

workers, and sociologists. Nearing comple- 


the in hectographed form which brings to- 


tion is a second project which has as its objec- 7 
tive the devising of a scale of adjustment in — 
later maturity and an inventory of character- 
ae istics of the older adult which are correlated — 
with adjustment. scale and inventory are 
= on nearly 3000 schedules filled out by and 


for people 60 years of age and older. Many 


9 


sociology teachers throughout the country co- throughout the year the problems of 


operated in securing over half of these schedules. 
The Committee on Labor Market Research 
ee car. has drafted a report on Labor Force Definitions — 
Measurement in Relation to Employment 

and Income Levels as one of its activities in 


of ‘E. Wight B Bakke. Parallel studies in four 
“other cities are planned. 
A new committee on Political Behavior is 
seeking to develop | case studies of selected types 2 
_ of political behavior which will utilize the in- 
sights and techniques of political scientists, psy- 
and sociologists. 
_ One of the most recent committees to be set 
up is one on Social Aspects. ‘of Atomic ‘Energy, 
with a directive to select and to outline the — 
most significant projects for research in this 
and important area. The two sociologists 
on this committee are Frank Ww. -Notestein 


jee 


tion, 

- promoting research in this area. A second project _ servation Service. A topic of special interest 
in the labor is a = study of timber -Tesources of Alaska and 


voted almost every session to consideration of 
the repori of its Committee on Federal Govern- _ 
and Research. The Council enthusiastically 
voted to endorse its recommendation in favor — 
of setting up a federal research agency with the 
social sciences included as recommended by 
President A committee was appointed 


ing the of the Council to. 
_ Congress. On October 2g at | a hearing on the 
Kilgore” and Magnuson bills, the Council ar- 
ranged a well-rounded presentation of the value a 
fare and the desirability of the inclusion of the — 
social sciences in any science research agency 
which might be established under the | auspices 
of the federal government. 

Ernest W. BURGESS 


‘LEONARD S. CorTrELL, JR., 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


‘The Advisory Council on Human Relations 
in _ Conservation met WwW ‘ashington, D.C 
February 15-17, 1945. 
Major interest centered on present 
Forest Service officials reports of studies made 


servation as viewed by social scientists. Al- 


though “major attention was given throughout 
the year to the problems of Forest Service per- 
"sonnel and other factors bearing on conserva-_ 


one session was s spent with the Soil Con- 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE To 
-THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION 


INSTITUTE 

activities of the American Documenta-_ 

tion Institute continued throughout 1945, in- 

cluding the Auxiliary Publication Service, the 

microfilming of sets of Journals, co-operation — 


with U. S. Department of Agriculture in 


operating Bibliofilm Service, and providing a | 
general information and co- -ordination center in ar 
the field of documentation. A “complete listing > 
of all documents on deposit, transla- 
tions, is being prepared. 
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OFF ICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
-_ Emphasis continues to be placed on the physi- average teacher of criminology and penology i 
cal and biological rather than the social sciences, — the sociology departments is very far removed | 
a U nfortunately there is some evidence that this from the actual operation o of juvenile probation, 
relative: neglect of the social field reflects the adult Probation, and juvenile and adult ‘parole 
lack of demand for either national or inter- work, 
‘national documentation service on the part of It is my opinion that arrangements could be 
the social scientists in this country. pl made very readily for our teachers of crimin- d 
IRENE B. Representative ology and penology to observe the operation 


"REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO probation and parole work in the summer or at 


At its 


THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION other times during the year. The U. S. Bureau 
he American. Prison Association realizes of Prisons would welcome a teacher of “crimi- 
cil to that criminology and penology are usually nology and penology for two or three ‘months’ cy | 
ym the taught in sociology departments in our colleges at one of their institutions to get ‘tee 
cil universities. It realizes that the average the operations of a correctional institution. 

value teacher of sociological training is well am sure that similar arrangements could | be 
wel- equipped to handle the study of crime per se. made with outstanding state and local correc- 
of the There is a _ general feeling that the average tional institutions as well as with probation de- 
gency teacher of such” courses is very far removed partments and parole offices. Bi 
‘from the actual acquaintance with the opera- This is the outstanding item ‘upon which 


tions correctional institutions, including ‘am reporting as the American ‘Sociological So- 
training schools’ for delinquent children, ciety’ designated member to co-operate with 
tion homes for delinquents, adult jails and ah — 

orkhouses, prisons, and reformatories for 
that the >CKLESS 


men. There is a feeling, too, 
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we SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON Army study, a chart of information common 
VETER! ANS I PROSP ECTIV ES both is in Table “of those 


certain tl 


aE of w ork 


“were uncertain and contingent on future. civilian 
‘The Navy and Marine Corps study of “The circumstances. The uncertainty may have been 4 
Adjustment of Veterans to Life,” ‘greater the AAF than in the Navy- Marine 
Lt. Sh! ilbur B. Brookov er, USNR, in 1 the October. 


22 to. 25 
percentag 
only 38 | 
their old 
foun 


ar in 


‘was made pathy two 
= at definite psdhabsesea concerning she fore discharge, whereas the Navy-Marine queries 

_ cational and vocational readjustment of service- were asked just before the men were discharged, — 
At the AAF Convalescent and so nearer the time when final decisions had 
Fort Logan, Colo., in August 1945, a study of to be made. bine paps reat: nee 


work, 
Air Force white enlisted personnel was With 1 
y e personn An analysis of the AAF findings: 
made. Statistics from this survey disclose many Vocational Desires: Forty- four per of 
similarities as well as some differences, w when these men want to return to their old jobs, or 
3 with Lt. Brookhover’s report. similar ones; 32 per cent do not wish to return jobs as co 
Since some of the same problems were con- to their ‘old livelihood; 13 per cent were not 
hy sidered in both i inquiries, though stressing phases sure of what they eel to do; while rr ‘per od wie 
deemed of greater or lesser im- cent had been students prior to induction “did aa 
a —- - portance hd either the Navy- Marine or the so had had no old jobs. Of the men desiring to 


forward t 
 Educati 
question: 


vilia 
0 opinions here are the writers’ and return to their types of civilia 


_ in no way represent AAF opinion, 


=i Brookover, Wilbur B., “The Adjustment of Vet- 27 out of 39 or 69 per cent were discharge? 
to Civilian Life.” American Re- positive that they would return to the farm: to sponses | 
view, October, 1945, P 6g per cent must be added another 15 per schooling. 
Where From -_ States except Vermont 42 States and W ashington, D. C. 
Single 60. 71% Includes divorced without 
Median Educational Level Betweeng & 10 Yrs. Between 10 & 11 Yrs. 
ect on ucationa 12.6% Not entirely cure dents total: 


nfluence of Educational Status on  Dischargees with slightly higher than average education are less: apt 
ss Desire to Return to Old Job — return to old jobs in both surveys. alee ‘0 what f 
j ys. hat 
2 Influence of Age on Desire toRe- Over 34, 68%— Highest % 89% Temaining, 
turn to Old Job 25, 39%— Lowest % —38% 


Want New Jobs 32% Certain potential stu 

13% Minds not made up fact that 
11% Were students before originally eh 
69% Definite aptitude. 


| 
3, 
i 
te 


= 


a 


f 


were found apt to 
8 return to the old job, the older men were pre- _ 
ponderant in this desire. Eighty- -nine per cent” 
of those over 34 years of age, and 65 per cent 
of those between the ages of 30 and 33, were 


- certain that they would return to their old line 


Professional or Academic A 30.9 


Counterin fluences and Influences 


Marne of work or to a similar one. Contrariwi the Marital Status, as would be expected plays an 

F was } 22 to 25 year group manifested the greatest jmportant part in determining the certainty of 7 oe | 
the in- 


_ only 38 per cent of these wished to return to questioned, 118 or 39.3 per cent were married; 


- their old line of work. . Paralleling this scale, it 


"percentage: desire to branch out into new fields; ~ undertaking further education. Of the 300 men 
ths be- 
i? 


188 were single or divorced but without off- 


ueri 
oy _ was found that the men who had earned higher spring. Yet when we break down the 123 who 


cnet incomes prefer to get back to their old ate certain or conditional desires to” further 
work, their studies, we find that of the go men 
intelligence, , the difference feel certain of furthering their education only 
was statistically significant between the means 24 or 26.7 per cent are married. This is 12.6 


ae (6. 93) in the Army General Chhenification n Test per cent less than the overall percentage of 
return B scores of those desiring to return to their old married men. Moreover, among the 33 who had _ 
as scores for those who not yet made up their minds as to whether or 
yor e scores of those not they were going to take ac additional courses, 
was on y 104.23 as against 111.16 for those who were “married or 30.3, per cent; 7 in other 
. did not. . Soldiers with the highest scores looked — words, only 9 per cent less than the married 
ring (© forward to improve their position. = percentage. Thus we find strong indications that 


‘ivilian Educational Potential: In response to the the responsibilities of married life may play a 


E — question: “Do you intend going to school after big part in "determining the actual return 4 
ere discharge?”, ninety men or 30 per cent gave school. 


schooling, three others or cent. Table HI emphasizes some of the 


ABLE III 


ill Further Education Ye No Yes No Yes" s No Y es No 
“Mean 11.73. 9-95 $29.86 $30.09 23.43.27 25113. 75 105. 


ducation Weekly Income —_ AGCT® 
Question 


rm: responses showing an intention to further ‘their ] 

4 

4 

4 


either doubtful or would let circumstances Conclusions :* 

decide. This indicates a potential source of stu- Education: 

dents totaling 41 per cent. a. Men to 

Educational Desires: Of the 123 potential to school. 
students, 26 have not made up their minds as ——- 

to what further studies they desire. Of the 


“All mean differences’ noted were statis- 
remaining, the breakdown is as follows: “tically significant. 


*The AGCT was not designed to measure in- 
The high | percentage ‘of technical and mechanical telligence but to classify learning ability it is 
— students is panty accounted for by the a however, that there is a strong correlation be 


“originally chosen the AAF for their mechanical 7 vies. The plo have been simplified and repre- 


| 


that they is 4 were not 4 1 
civilian 
— 
= 
a 
q 
(ot 
4 
4 
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ob ounger men show a greater inclination for ‘statistical analysis. include 
toward number | of illnesses, number of injuries, 100 Ms 

do older operations, number of chronic diseas se 
Soldiers with higher intelligence scores conditions, height, weight, weight-height ratio, 
desire further schooling. “chest measurement , systolic blood pressure, 
“sit re Income played little part in wane: the systolic minus diastolic blood pressure, pulse i ae 
decision to return to school or not, before exercise, pulse after exercise minus pulse Number 
that since men with exceptionally before exercise, and physical grade. 
ee high incomes want to go back to their e scie ty phy m Number 
jobs, it may be conjectured that they data obtained in this way is admittedly not tions? 
do not want to go back to school. great as that resulting from more carefully con- Total 
e. Marriage responsibilities weigh a trolled ‘methods. However, the same physician | tions, ck 
continuing his education. examined all the 1 men and another examined all Height, in 
serious shortcoming i in the data is the fact that Chast me 

i Men with lower education want to return the marriages occurred on the average several 


minus e 
to their old jobs or similar o ones: ; at the years after the physical examinations. Ttems “| Systolic bl 


same time, those who went further along medical history and physical ‘status may have 
with their education are dissatisfied with changed considerably before marriage. How- 


Systolic 
-pressure 
ever, these changes probably did not change Pulse befo 


their old jobs and will try to 0 do better. 


degree of homogamy materially in ‘the items § Pulse afte 
studied, because the passage of time “might be : ___ before e 
expected to affect | the sexes equally. 
to stay with their pre-war positions. The items included in the ana lysis probably. Intelligenc 
Soldiers with higher intelligence scores do were unequally influenced by t the passage of 
= want to return to their old jobs. time. Total illnesses, total injuries, total opera-_ 


-e, Farmers and other agricultural workers tions, general physical grade, weight and height- 


Men with higher pre-war incomes prefer 


r= 


= 
sented. Int 
from the a 


Lae a indicate a strong desire to return to the weight ratio were most likely to be influenced © Includ 
farm, by the passage of time, but “not” to such an sprains. 

in” Two hundred and fifty out of the 300 men, extent as to affect materially the general degree Inelud 
want to return to their old home to live of homogamy of the group. On the other hand, ae . 
Height, chest measurements, blood pressu def 


more t 


PHYSIC | pulse rate. probably did not change much 


ane in the period elapsing between physical examina- 


dition, no 
Smitu, National Headquarters tion and marriage. The same thing is certainly 
> Service System ‘true of intelligence test percentile. Sus sceptibility 
combined 1 


to colds, headaches, constipation, ‘diarrhea, con 
this, paper carries a further the study vulsions, fainting and insomnia, probably did Coeff 
_ of marital selection, homogamy and assortative- ‘not change “ enough to affect the degree of BPP 
mating of “university students begu several homogamy extensively. On the whole, it must § 894. Inspe 
. = — with data on intelligence tests.’ ical be assumed that changes in the physical condi- duced here 


major defer 


present data, on roo marriages, both partners tion of the subjects after examination and be- oe ee 
Zz which were University of Kansas students, — fore marriage will not destroy the value of the 347 (n 


addition. to percentile scores on American conclusions from the data, although to put the g Were posi 
Council on Education College entrance intelli- matter plainly, what is presented is a study in were statt 


gence examinations, include data from physical homogamy at time of university entrance of ent 
examination records of the subjects made couples who married years later after 

In general, the data reveal very little simi- 


 Tiages, of 


Mapheus Smith, of Marriage Part- _ larity between the _ marriage Partners. The 


= ers in Intelligence,” American Sociological Review 


range of coefficients of correlation for physical 
characteristics of husband and wife was be- 
e 375 5 (height) cand | 


1941, 6, 697-701. ‘The intelligence coefficient for the 
433 Marriages was +. - .193 .032. 
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SIMILARITY ay Setecrep PHYSICAL and To the extent that these data provide a basis 

of characteristics, either in those of 
_ medical history (illnesses, injuries, — 
Number of illnesses chronic diseases), of present stature and bodily 
Number of injuries proportion (height, weight, height- -weight ratio, 
Number of operations 4 chest circumference) or of physiological attri- 
ination | Number of chronic disease condi- my butes (blood pressure, pulse). 
y con- Total illnesses, injuries, opera~ deserves some further comment. As indicated in 
ysician tions, chronic disease conditions —. 026 + 067 the previous article on similarity in intelligence 
ned all ‘Height,inches +. 058 
4 : of marriage partners, one reason that college 
more Ww eight, pounds +. 066 a 
student marriage partners revealed less similar- 
ct that. Weight-h height ratio +. 066 
Chest “mez asurement (inspiration _ity in intelligence than reported in other 
minus expiration) Wis 118 +.066 studies of homogamy of marriage partners was 
ar Systolic blood pressure 132 066 the fact that the group was already highly 
niastolic selected and therefore the low degree of simi- 
pressure -066 —_Jarity in intelligence observed in marriage part- 
ge the ‘Pulse before ners of college level did not contradict the 
items Pulse after exercise minus pulse 
higher similarity in the general population. Ho 
ght be beforeexercise 202 +.065 hi 
Physical gradee ever, this argument does not seem to apply so 


obably Intelligence test percentile score 066 clearly to the physical characteristics under 


we here, since there is not known to. be 
‘ ff * To conserve space correlation tables are not pre- as much difference between college students 
nicl sented. Interested readers may obtain ~_ details “ip other people of the same age in ‘physical: as 
eight. from the anther. intellectual characteristics. There is prob- 


difference deriving from the higher 
income background of college students which, 


2 X height (inches) similz lar instruments, resu e in some de- 
= gree of superiority of college. students over other 
| weight a youth. Therefore, it may be that studies of 
* Five grades used: A—no cardiac condi tion, homogamy in physical characteristics 
ons | serious defect, no serious chronic disease condition, ‘Marriage partners of the unselected population - 
muc more than defect; con- “may reveal greater homogamy than that ‘reported 
ymina- dition, no major defect, no serious chronic disease here. However, it - seems likely thet the co 
‘tainly condition, 2 to 4 minor defects; I or 2 major com- ts f 
ibility bined with 1 or 2 minor defects; D—1 to 3 major e 508 
"4S combined with 3 ‘to 5 minor defects; D/F—4 or more raised very much and would remain less on the 
did major defects. than those for intelligence. 
Coefficient of mean_ ‘The On the other hand, if there is a uniform in- 
_"| § maximum possible coefficient for the 5 X 5 table was 4 crease in all items, then the group of items of 


st 
sar" oe Inspection of the contingency table, not repro- stature and bodily proportion, all of which were 
condi- duced here, indicated a rela ationship. 


‘positive, might be expected to become : statisti- 
—.347 (number o of illnesses). Eleven coefficients cally reliable and consequently deserving of 


were positive and 3 were negative but only 4 ‘more intensive study. Several of the ph ssiologi- 
ie = statistically reliable as indicated by a co- cal measures, all but one of which was positive, 7 H 
efficient 4.0 times as as large as the probable error, may also prove to be ‘significant for 
she (Table 1) ‘The correlation coefficient for ; per- unselected populations. 
centile intelligence score was +.163 +.066, The interpretation of the ‘meaning of each» 
she. similar to that previously reported for 433 mar- coefficient may be made from the standpoint of 
“The” riages, of which the geet. 2 its cause. All of the larger positive coefficients 
*Smith, op. cit., r selective factor in 


a sele ive 


4 

4 
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4 -AMERIC: AN SOCIOLO 
riage, although its influence should not be The disclosed here may also be 
nified. Men prefer women companions to be the interpretated with reference to its effect. 
aa same height or shorter, ‘women prefer not to be general, homogamy may be expected to con- 


“returne 


a. taller than their men companions. Tall women tribute to the continuation of the same general — where | 
{ 2 oe therefore tend to be attracted to tall men and average of characteristics in the population as “= 
short ‘men to short women. existed previously, since like tends “marry 
hy pulse rate before exercise is more simi- like in both physical and intellectual character- 
(oad 4 dar than different for marriage partners i is some- istics, and like also tends to produce like. ee _ tive Ri 
what obscure. However, pulse rate is affected However, the general effect on the quality 
ae. by emotion and its general level before exer- of a population of homogany and inheritance of ‘The 
cise may be enough dependent on the person’s the characteristics discussed here ‘cannot be f 
temperament to have some importance. Little assayed until more information is available 

is known about the relation of pulse rate to both the inheritability of these characteristics, 
stolidity and vivacity, but, if there is a constant and on the relations ship of these characteristics | Americ: 


relationship, a psychological basis for attraction to the birth rate. Although parent-child simi- 
like for like may be found to exist. Also larities are of the magnitude of a correlation — 
“4 une 
fae a men and women with athletic skills are fre- coefficient of about +.3 in some of these charac- — 


Cap 
quently attracted to each other and pulse rate teristics (for intelligence test per- 


_ is probably more similar for athletes than tha formance and height), reliable studies are - 


yart-tin 

of athletes is to that of non- -athletes. available on all of these items. Cha 
General phy sical grade may also be similar Little or nothing is known about the ‘differen- | Board 


his servi 


a in marriage partners, because of psychological tial birth rate of people with the physical ; of the. 
er factors of experience, and a consequent interest characteristics discussed here, but a differentia! _ Church. 
in the same kinds of activities. Many of those _ birth rate is known to exist for broad intellectual to the : 
of normal physical grade might have been groups. = = _chologis 
| 5 a attracted to each other by other than ‘physical | Still two other sets of facts are needed, if the =a 
considerations, but still by considerations which effect of homogamy on the distribution of these 
not opposed by physical factors. In physical and mental characteristics in the popu- the 
: = extremely athletic people of similar physi- ation is to be ascertained. Along. with the ques- at Capit 

cal grade might be attracted to each other tion of the degree of filial regression in the 
comes common interest in a athletics, while _ transmission of characteristics there is also one tor on n 
Some people with below average physical status whether marital regression occurs. Marital, has beer 
af*. ms or physical history are attracted to each other — regression may be > defined as that sort of mating : ing grac 
because of similar physical and con- which husbands and wives with extreme char- He is 
“sequent outlook on life. acteristics tend to marry spouses more average basis 
already indicated, ‘coefficients on than themselves. This problem appears to have 1946-47. 
oral reports are much less valuable than those been overlooked in the study of population — Colo 
on measurements. It is therefore ques- quality. Dr. Les! 
J __ Uonable if the correlation of —.347 =.059 for - Altogether, it appears that a number of in-— of Socio 
number of illnesses has much interpretative teresting research problems remain to be ex- 1946. 
io value. It probably is less accurate than those plored with reference to assortative mating, _ thirty-se 
for number of operations and number of chronic from the standpoint of its occurrence, its causes — _ his grad 


= _ disease conditions, but should be as accurate as and | its: effects on population quality. None of — ing Com 

that for number of injuries (+.267 =.063). these problems has been seriously studied. The North A 
Reports « on number of illnesses ranged from — limited data presented here serve only as a point mand a 
~ to rr and in this item like did not of ‘departure in the determination of whether -connecte 


2 - dike, while the range in number of injuries re- homogamy in physical characteristics occurs. In ~ Cloud, | 


= ported was to 3 and like attracted like. ‘The the absence of special examination of 
contradiction between these two items makes partners, the most promising source of data on 


interpretation « of causes useless. Data obtained 


a the general population would be medical exami- — 
more reliable methods will be ‘required | ad 


nation records required for marriage li licenses | 
fore interpretation is worth while. “ee in some states or communities. The other prob- The first 
= The other coefficients do not justify aii lems mentioned would be impossible to study are to be 

tation because they are so small for the number without extensive and expensive preparations, of $6.00 
7 ot cases involved that they may be due to since the data for their investigation do r i Supplem 


statistical factors. already exist as accessible records. rately at 
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University. Dr. Roland L. has 


ct. In ed by Dr. Roy G. Hoskins | of Boston. The nates : 
con-— returned from active duty in the Naval Reserve, in-chief is Dr. Robert A. 
eneral where he served on carriers in both the Atlantic and Harvard University. Dr. P A Sorokin has been 


= the ¢ Pacific, to resume his duties as Associate Profes- 


ion 

of Philosophy and Sociology. He is continuing of the Royal | 
a study, interrupted by the war, of a comparison of 
racter- newly organized Prague Sociological Society. 


the of the Lett and the palma Co. of Buenos Aires announces Spanish 


translation of Sorokin's Contemporary Sociological 
Theories (translated before into differe 
Chinese translations, French, German, ‘Czech, Yt ugo- 
slavian, Japanese), 

ee.” four-page announcement of changes in the 
organization of work in sociology and related fields 
has recently been released. It reads in part as fol- — 
lows: “On February 1, 1946, the Provost of Harvard — 
‘U niversity announced the establishment of a. new > 

a Capital University. After serving for a period Department of Social Relations under the Faculty 
as Acting Head, Carl F. Reuss has been named Head of Arts and Sciences. This Department will incor- 
of the Department of Sociology. He e also is s serving — _ porate all of the present Department of Sociology, — 
_ part-time as Acting Executive Secretary ¢ of the Board that part of the Department of Psychology which 
of Charities of the American Lutheran Church, 4 has dealt primarily with social and clinical psy- 
* Board which is responsible for the administration — _ chology, and that part of the Department of Anthro-— 
of the welfare activities of the American Lutheran _, pology concerned primarily with social canthropol- 
Church. Two part-time teachers have been added - ogy. The new Department is empowered to offer an 
to the staff as instructors. ‘Miss Muriel Goen, undergraduate program of concentration in social 
- chologist stationed at the Juvenile Detention Home, relations, and graduate programs leading to the | 

Columbus, is teaching courses in Social Psychology - Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees - 
and Miss Helen ye who was in Social Social 


juality 
nce of 
ot be 
on 
istics, 
ristics 


_simi- 


lation 
harac- 


_ ing brief biographical and professional notices about 
each. The Directory was edited by Franklin Bur- 
dette. Copies are available from the offices of the | 
American Political Science Association, Northwest- 


ern University at for the bound 


issued : a Directory. of its in 1945, giv- 


ad 


during the second semester. Karl H. Hertz, ‘instruc- a synthesis 
oone § tor on military leave of absence the past three years, ,  soclo- cultural and psychological sciences which is — 


“pad 1046. ‘Dr. “Zeleny returned last September ‘wom psychological science that treats the individual with-. 


thirty-seven months’ service with the Air Corps; in the social system, and that portion of anthropo-— 


sal j has been released from the Army and now is attend-— widely recognized within the academic Ww orld in spite 
lating ing graduate school at the University of the fact that ‘there is no commonly accepted 
char- He is expected to rejoin the staff on a full-time ame to designate the synthesis. We propose that if 
erage _ basis with the beginning of the second semester, Harvard adopt, and thus help establish, the term | 1: i 
have 47. = Socal Relations to characterize the emerging Gaci- 
lation ‘Colorado College Greeley. which deals not only with the body of fact 
yf in- of Sociology and Education , commencing June 10, We 
ating, 
“his grade at separation was that of captain. During logical science that is particularly relevant to the 
auUSeS his service he was associated with the Flying social and cultural patterns of literate societies. The 
of Command at Brooks Field, Texas, and with the recent war greatly accelerated the fusion of 
The activities in this common territory. Work on war- 


North African Division of the Air Transport Com- 


periodical, The Journal of Gerontology, ‘recently relations find that they require common 1 Skills 
‘announced by Charles C Thomas, publisher, 301- tools. Statistical sampling, interviewing, par- 
East Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. ticipant observation, group experiments, coding and 
The first issue appeared in January, 1946 and machine sorting, community mapping, life-history 


me to be four issues per year at a subscription = analysis, are among the instruments of research that 


point mend Casablanca, French Morocco. He has been time ‘projects virtually obliterated distinctions that 
connected with State Teachers College, St. already breaking down between social scien- 
s. In Cloud, Minnesota. tists engaged in the study of fundamental problems 
riage of social relations. In addition to having common 
eon Sociologists may be interested in a new scientific problems for investigation, modern students of 


of $6. 00 which will also include the Non-Technical need to be brought together into a common, but as ." - 


: K 
not Supplement. The latter may be subscribed for sepa- yet non-existent, laboratory of Social Relations. It _ a 
rately at $3.00 per year (four issues). This new seems inevitable ‘that urgent and increasing demands 


is seriously sponsored and has the assistance Ww ill be laid upon the University of the 
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‘appointed Editor-in- Chief of an Sia- 
4 pressure will come in part from the federal 


vonica to be published next spring by the 
_ government, in part from the local community, and — — Library, which has just published 
in part from the social conscience of the U niversity work edited by him, The Twentieth Century Politi. 
itself. An efficient Department of Social Relations | “eal Thought. Prentice-Hall will publish very shortly 
- with its adjunct laboratory, will be needed to help his Central-Eastern Europe, Crucible of World Wars. 


meeting 
vember 
lowing : 
igan Sté 


to select, implement and execute the most worthy = 
University of Illinois. Professor W. Russell Ty 


-Michiga 


ences began to create administrative perplexities for December 26, 10945. - Professor Tylor was a life 


4 The synthesis of these three social d- lor of the Department of Sociology passed away — 
American universities more than a decade ago. As _ member of the American Sociological ‘Society. 


projects among those that will be pressed upon the 


no university has recognized the unity of this 


field by placing it under the jurisdiction of a University ‘of Maine. D. | ‘ Mie 

U4 department having authority to train for both Lamson has compiled an extensive bibliography in | - Sociolog 

- undergraduate and graduate degrees and to main Sociology at the request of the Associated Boards of gradi 
tain a research laboratory where joint investigations for Christian Colleges in China for use in restocking pg 
aoe may be carried on. Without reviewing here in de- _ the war-ravaged libraries of that country. . Special- ; en all 
the experiences of the committee structure tried ists in various fields have been asked for similar 
___ in other institutions, we may say that this solution ji-+<. Professor Lamson taught Sociology at the Uni- the Dea: 
J : = not been satisfactory for it is not well suited versity of Shanghai for six years. "ie 
to the problem in hand. We believe that Harvard 


should realign its departmental structure so as not 
only to permit but also to encourage a genuine 
She > sion of the three specialties hitherto kept separate 


University « of Maryland. Edward W. Gregory, [| Professo 
formerly of the University of Alabama, has year’s le 


* 


by traditional departmental lines of demarcation. been appointed Professor and Head of the Depart- 7 following 
hile offering four different subjects for the A.M. of yr at of Maryland. 
_ and Ph.D. degrees, the Department will require of Pro — regery assum is new position Janu- oy 
al candidates a common foundation in the facts. ary 15, 1946, upon his release from active duty with — in the ( 
theories, and methods that underlie the study of the United States Navy, having served as a com- — - Michigar 
social missioned officer in naval av jation since February in Relati 
‘The personnel of the new Department will in- Michigan 


- 4 clude, from among the present Harvard staff, Tal- — 


I eadersh 
cott Parsons, Professor of Sociology and Chairman « of ‘The = I 


of the Department G. W. Allport, Professor of search Center for Group Dynamics of the Depart- _occupatia 
Psychology; P. A. Sorokin, Professor of Sociology; of Economics and Social Science has an- anal 
C. Zimmerman, Associate Professor of Sociology ; nounced a limited number of Research Asssitant-— 
entitled ‘ 


+. ap > Kluckhohn, Associate Professor of Anthro- ships and Fellowships open to graduate students 

-pology; George C. Homans, Associate Professor of who, wish to secure a Ph.D. degree in Group Psy- 
= Sociology; Robert W. White, Lecturer in Psychol- chology. The Center is interested in all aspects of 
ogy and Director of the Psychological naga, Stan- _ group life, such as: (a) group structure and group 
ley G. Estes, Thelma G. Alper, and Jerome S. _ functioning, including leadership, policy determina- 
_ Bruner, Lecturers in Psychology; Oscar Handlin, tion, group efficiency, and ideology; (b) interrela- . 
- Faculty Instructor in Social Science; and James G. 7 between groups, _ including status relations, — | 


| Ar 


Sociology 
University 
ment of § 
sion of Sc 

former. J. 
ment of § 
Research 
demic yea 
tor of the 


_ Miller, Faculty Instructor in Psychology. In addi- — ‘minority problems, and the merging and “splitting: 
tion, Samuel A. Stouffer, formerly Professor of of groups; (c) group ecology, including the depend-— 

- Sociology at the University of Chicago and Direc- ence of group life on production requirements and 
tor of Research in the Education and Information — on the social, cultural, or physical setting; (d) rela- 
{ Division of the War Department, has been appoint- tions between the individual and the group, Re-— 


od ed Professor of Sociology, and will join the Depart- - search projects are selected according to the require-— 


in September, 1946. Professor Stouffer will ments of a systematic and comparative study of = 

ss become Director of the Laboratory of Social Rela- groups. An attempt is made to integrate | the relevant Zz = — 

tions which is planned as an integral part of the aspects of psychology, , sociology, and cultural an- | —s 

‘= new Department. This Laboratory will provide — _ thropology to this end, making use of industry, com- _ work mat 
is 

‘ facilities for many types of psychological munity life, and any other type of group activity. 

and social research, offer training to students in In addition to tuition, the half- time assistantship Juvenile ( 


state, 
tional stafi 
Anthropol 
head of S 
is in his 3 
the year 
Mound B: 
having be 


empirical, statistical and field methods of investi- _ carries a stipend of $600-$700 a year, , and ade 
4 | Sara and serve as a center for the development of _ enrollment in substantially half of a normal gradu- 


various cooperative programs of research. The pres- ate student program of study - and research. Those 
7 ent Psychological Clinic, though retaining a separate interested in further information should write to 
identity, will form part of the new Laboratory.” Kurt Lewin, Research Center for Group» 


Hofstr a College. Joseph S. Roucek has been Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Philo- Dakota State Historical Society in 1944. His r - 
other search efforts of 1944-45 were devoted to ‘Keak 


30, 1945. were by the Dakota weather and its "influence on the rural 
_ lowing: Paul Honigsheim and Solon Kimball, Mich- _ economy of the state. The final paper was published — a 
gan State College; Nelson Foote, Frank E. Hartung, in North Dakota History, January-June, 1945. A 


and Melvin Tumin, Wayne University; Lowell J. = appeared as North Dakota Weather and the _ 


Politi- 


Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Rural Economy, Bulletin 11, Department of 
Michigan. Officers for 1046 are: President, Charles ology and Anthropology, the University of North 
J. Hoffer, Michigan State College; Vice-President, - Dakota. His present research undertaking is devoted _ 
Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne University ; Secretary, to the reasons and causes of farm enlargement in — i 


A. D. Vetesk, Jackson Junior College. ae North Dakota. This will appear as Bulletin 12, of 


the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 


| Sociology and Anthropology ibs available a number | The Ohio State University. The staff of the 
of graduate assistantships which will pay recipients _ department has been expanded this year by the addi- 
from $400 to $1,000 for | 9 months with exemptions tion of the following persons: Dr. Kurt H. Wolff, 

- from all tuition and other fees. Applications should formerly of Earlham College and a post- doctoral 
be made directly to the Head of ‘Social Science Research Council Fellow, has been 
_the Dean of the Graduate School, appointed Assistant Professor. His special interest 
_ Allan Beegle h as been appointed as Assistant is the ee of Knowledge. Dr. Paul Hatt, for-— 


year’s leave of ‘absence on account of sickness, The 

“fallow! ing manuscripts have been prepared this term 
| staff members for publication by the Experiment appointed Instructor in Sociology, teaching in the | 
‘Station: “Social Aspects to Land Use Planning field of the Family, Mr. Alver I. _ Jacobson, former 
in ‘the Country-City Fringe: The Case of Flint, Instructor at Miami University, and Mr. Harold 
- Michigan,’ ’ Dr. Walter Firey; “Social Organization — Frum, formerly teaching at Indiana University, have 
- Relation to Extension Service in Eaton County, e both been | discharged from the Armed Services and 
Michigan,” Dr. C. R. Hoffer; “An Example . been appointed to Instructorships. = 
Patterns in Promotion of a County Li- Cecil C. North, Professor, and 


oa recently from the Army, has been 


_ brary, ” Dr. S. T. Kimball. Using German election, 


F. Cuber, Associate Professor, are on leave of 


vart- occupational and agricultural statistics and correla- absence during the Winter Quarter, the former 
analysis, Chas. P. Loomis and Allan Beegle working on his book on social classes and the latter 
tant- have prepared a paper for the War Department on his forthcoming book, Principles of Sociology. 


‘entitled “The Spread and Persistence of Nazism in Dr. Lloyd A. Cook, Professor, has resigned to accept 
a Rural Areas” ved position in Educational Sociology at Wayne Uni- 
His work in Educational Sociology at Ohio 

_ University of North Dakota. The Py of State has been taken over by Dr. Florence Green- 
Social Work at the "hoe Robbins with the assistance of Mr. 


Jents 
- 


M. Gillette is titular head of the 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology and has been Mr. will 
Research Professor since the beginning of the aca- return with the rank of Assistant Professor havi = 
demic year, 1943-44. Professor T. W. Cape is Direc- _ recently “completed his work for the doctorate in a 
. tor of the Division of Social Work. His instructional — Anthropology at the University of Chicago. Dr. 

work is. in Sociology and Anthropology. Associate : ee Harper expects soon to be released by the 
Professor A. L. Lincoln, instructs in social work Army and will rejoin the department as ane 
_ courses, supervises case work, and advises in social structor in the Spring Quarter. eye aes 

work matters in the state at large. 


is instructor in social work. Mrs. Maude Barnes, Oklahoma Agricultur 1 and Mechanic 

_ Juvenile Commissioner in the northeast district of lege. Dr. William H. Sewell, on leave with the % 

the | state, gives a course in social work. An addi- : U. S. Naval Reserve and recently returned to the ie 
- tional staff member is to be added in Sociology and _ United States from Japan where he assisted in con- 4 


head of Sociology in the institution since 1907 and__— the morale of the Japanese, has resigned his posi- - 

is in his 39th year of service. His research work for _ tion as Professor of Rural Sociology to become As- os 

the year 1043-44 _was devoted to Mounds and sociate Professor of Rural Sociology at the Univer-  § 
= Builders of the Unies States, the isconsin upon ‘his separation 


g& gy. Dr. J. M. Gillette has been at the 7 ducting a study of the influence of bombing upon | 
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age _AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGIC. AL REVIEW 
Ep ment of his scale for the measurement of the socio- of address : Robert F. Winch is back at the Univer- — America 
economic status” ‘of farm families in Oklahoma. sity of Chicago after service in the Navy. A. Lee a the Nat 
po, e— B. Foreman, University of Mississippi and re- Coleman is back with the Bureau of Agricultural — During 
cently Captain A.G.D. U. S. Army, has accepted the Economics after service in the Army. . Steuart H.- tions of 
pa: — of Professor of Sociology effective February — Britt has his discharge from the Navy and a religion, 
7 es 1, 1946, Dr. Foreman will direct the teaching of the aoe the McCann Erickson Co., New York. Henry tive are 
introductory course in general sociology and will S. Shryock is. back at the Census after service with teacher 1 
—_ conduct advanced courses and research on conflict th Army. Wayne T. Gray has left his position at budget f 
and minority groups. Dr. James F. Page, Professor U nion | College, Kentucky, and is now at cuuuel be inclu 
of Sociology, will spend the spring semester on leave — Univ ersity, Greencastle, Indiana. versity a 
teaching courses in criminology and race problems continue 
¥ at the University of Arizona. The Social Science Temple University. Dr. J. Stewart Borges, request. 
=| ~ Research Council is publishing the research memo- _ Pr of the Sociology Department at Temple Yale 
randum, Social Research on Health, prepared under University, is continuing throughout the academic Washi 
the auspices of the Southern Regional Committee, year in W: ‘ashington with U. N.R. RA. where he Yale 
of which Dean Raymond D. Thomas is chairman. in charge of the training program for service in 
This memorandum was written by 6D Duncan China. During his absence at Temple, Dr. Harry 
- with the assistance of a work group composed of Elmer Barnes will offer courses in Social Institutions 7 ; ‘oa . ¢ 
social scientists from various fields working main- and Social Reconstruction. Dr. Negley K. Teeters 
dy in southern colleges and ee Gung the will serve as acting chairman of the department for _ = isa 
war years. the second semester. Mr. Edward V. Pope has been 
oo news item from the Paris Post notes the fol- — course in introductory Sociology will: be taught by ; i 


Mr. George Huganir, Jr., w ho i is at present handling 
the Bureau of Admissions at Temple. Both he and _ 
Mr. Pope hold Master’s degrees in Sociology from 


lowing . American sociologists, | among other scholars, 
on the staff of the . American University of Biarritz: 
Prof. Frank Hankins of Smith College; ‘Prof. 


Murdock 
their serv 


Clarence E. Glick of Brown U niversity, and more = University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Claude C. Bow- e _ anthropol 
he Offi War Inf “Major Ralph Li 
recently of the Office of War Information; Major man has been promoted to the of Professor in 


Joseph K. Johnson of the East Texas State Teachers the department. 


College; Major Norman E. Himes of Colgate Uni- Stephen 


versity; and Major Harry H. -Turney- “High the ‘University of Tennessee. B. "Montague, promoted 
Evelyn Montague (Mrs. Joel B. Montague, Jr.) Rose Kol 
a Secialogy gy Club of Pittsburgh. The Sociology is also teaching in the department on a part-time } research i 
= Club of Pittsburgh now in its fourth year has the wat both Mr. and Mrs. Montague redistribut 
elected the following officers : Joseph Homer, Juve- were graduate assistants in sociology at ‘Michigan Kenan Pr 
nile Court, President Joseph H. Bunzel, Housing tate College. North Ca 
_ ker White, Secretary-Treasurer (these together with College o of Washington. ‘Dr. Ashley ate and u 
4 = the past presidents form the Executive Board); Weeks, who has been with the Division of Informa- of public 
‘Verne W right, University of Pittsburgh (Member- ‘tion and Education of the War Department for the nected wit 
ship); Maurice Moss, ‘Urban League (Public —Re- last three years has returned to the Department at in the dey 
Jations) and Edward Montgomery, Pennsylvania Sociology as Associate Professor of Sociology. Dr. pended | in 
College for Women. The Club plans a series of Joel Berreman of Stanford and more recently grant: 
‘meetings centering around the topic of “Social “with has accepted interested 
Policy and Social Organization.” The first speakers dressed to 


iti A te Profess is th lo 


Sociology in the Department. ‘Station, N 
Pittsburgh may contact any of the above individuals _ Wayne University. Lloyd Allen | c ‘a hes re- 


or the Secretary: 109 Scenery Road, W ssetemell signed at Ohio State to accept a professorship of 

Pennsylvania. educational sociology in the College of Education, 

te ayne University. This is a newly created division 


University of Puerto Chancellor Jaime which 
Benitez announces the appointment of Clarence in the College the central purpose is a con- 
study of urban culture as it shapes area 


Senior, formerly Chief Foreign Economic Specialist, tention. A 
Bureau of Areas, Foreign Economic Administration, desler wi be underpriv ‘lesed 
as Visiting Professor of Social Science and Acting — Detroit and comparable cities, the sim og - 
oe 7 Director of the Social Science Research Center. Mr. 47645 in Detroit and comparable cities, the a 
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Senior will make a study of the land redistribution — ing to contribute to what is known about child 


‘program in addition to teaching. socialization and its experimental redirection. 
Professor Cook will teach half time as long as aggression 
i Dr. Conrad Taeuber, Secretary- a a he continues as director of the College Study in | services k 
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American Council: on ‘Education and “financed by that business was defined for us by totalitarians 


the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
During the past year nine teacher training institu-— 
tions of diverse character have made studies of race, 
religion, nationality and social class in their respec- 
tive areas, have initiated changes ‘in their 
teacher training programs. W ith a greatly 
budget for the next three years, more colleges can 
be included. Headquarters will be at Wayne Uni- | 
versity and applications are in order. The Study will 
continue to publish a bulletin can be had 


request. 


Washington University, will be a Visiting Professor 


at Yale during the summer term. He will give — 


courses in Social Relationships and in Public Wel- show up as even more stupid, or even 4 ‘ 


a Social Work. . Professor Maurice R. 
Davie, who has been on leave of absence since 1944, 


_ the refugee problem, under the auspices of the Com- 


and their dupes; as social scientists we were 
to “tind our own business” | to the extent, ap- 
parently, of willingly prostituting ourselves to 
any that happened in power. 
“Vengeance!” The short-wave — Sky master 
radio throbbed with the word. Where was it 
coming from? A German anti-Nazi sender, per- 
_haps? The headphones rang and rang again. 
‘Vengeance for Buchenwald! For Buchenwald!” 
_ What did we know about Buchenwald in March, i 
1945? Very little—but too much. Enough to 


make_ the value- monotheism of the scientific 


criminal, than it had already manifested itself 


has completed his work as director of a study ak 


Maurice Halbwachs died at Buchenwald. Born 


in 1877, he was already far along in years” 
_ When he was seized by the Nazis shortly after — 
our D-day landings in France and hustled off, 
along with hundreds of other eminent French- © 
of Jewish background, to the horror 


mittee for the Study of Recent Immigration from 
: Europe. He resumes his chairmanship of the depart- _ 
ment at Yale in March. Professors George P. 

- Murdock and Clellan S. Ford have returned from 
their service in the Navy, and will give courses in 
anthropology in the Spring term. . . . Professor 
Ralph Linton has been added to the anthropology 
faculty, to begin work at Yale in the autumn. tures he this mild, kindly, gen- 
Stephen W. Reed , recently in the Navy, has been — _erous man found relief in death, early in 2945. 


promoted to an assistant professorship, and w His personal are very real tor me. . For 


Rose Kohn has received a Sterling fellowship for . 
_ research in Puerto Rico on the effects of the land 
_ redistribution program. Professor Howard W. Odum, 

Kenan Professor of Sociology at the University of | Halbwachs it was gave me run of 
North Carolina, has been appointed Visiting Lec-— library of the sociological seminar, who let me — 
turer at. ‘Yale for 1046-47 . He will give both gradu- a ransack the: shelves of his own study-full of | 
ate ¢ and undergraduate courses, as well as a series books, who steered me through the mazes of : 

French sociological polemics , who tirelessly 


that has come to symbolize all the 1 rest 


of public lectures. A special fund for studies con- | 
nected with merchant seamen has been established wrote letters of introduction be in 
of to be Brussels and ‘Paris, and whose gracious wife 
pended in five years, will provide for scholarships — provided social occasion at which the forlorn 
grants- in- -aid to graduate students who may be provi 
_ interested in this field. Inquiries should be ad- — Beckers escaped from the confines of a — 
dressed to Professor Leo Simmons, 1235 Halbwachs- then, along Marcel 
Mauss, the acknowledged leader of French 
sociology of the Durkheimian ‘school. To men- 


tion a “school,” however, ‘is in a certain sense 
to commit a grave injustice, for Halbwachs 
_ was nothing if not an independent thinker. For 
Harbor dinned into our incredulous e ears, there” example, one of his last major works, Les Causes ; 
_ were thousands of Americans who asserted that — du Suicide (1930), treated the subject in a less 
“the internal policies | of a country with regard “original” but in a more balanced and concilia- 
to its own nationals are no concern of ours.” "tory way than did Durkheim. Further, he re 
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_ MAURICE HALBWACHS S (1877-1945) 


From: the day when Hitler seized power to 
_ that fateful Sunday \ when the news of Pearl 


Station, New Haven. 


= Even after our r entry i into the to define suicide so as to include the 
child» — 


g as See “Supreme Velo the Sociologist,” 
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jn — less pessimistic view a the importance of the This work is one of the most significant contri- “his pow 
rising suicide rate, and presented evidence to butions: to substantive sociology of knowledge, in Fren 
controvert Durkheim’s assumption that suicides for memory is an essential constituent of knowl- probably 
increase in times of prosperity. Although he edge as experienced in any group. _Halbwachs sistance 
Durkheim’s contention that Cath- began by pointing out that memory, ‘properly col 
olics ordinarily have a lower rate of suicide than speaking, does” not ex exist in dreams. like 
do Protestants, he pointed out that Protestant entirely detached from the system of social -sentimer 
rates” vary greatly, that urban Catholics may -Tepresentations, the images are only raw ma-  But— 
aa hp __ have a higher rate than rural Protestants, and terial, capable of entering into all kinds of — ordered 
that the Catholics Durkheim studied had a combinations. concluded that it is “seen as as 
ia concentration in the rural regions. From escape, relative ely from socially derived ane 
| this and much other evidence he concluded that and controlled symbolic systems which makes ‘to envi 
low rate of suicide is fundamentally it if not impossible to remember in our “Vengea 
a rete lated with the whole complex of peaceful and sleep. “. . . the dream rests only on itself, while ET is venge: 
uneventful traditionalism, of sacredness, our memories depend upon the memories of all ‘Dare we 
| ciated with the life of the isolated rather our fellows and on | the great framework of the Dare 


than with a pe as as such. 


we experience it, then, is what we would ‘now '. 
term non- -material culture “particularly the 


memory of society.’ ’ Essential to memory 


tems prev ading the on was appar 


ent at the very beginning of Halbwachs’ career. verbal symbols we acquire solely as. 
‘His: first major work, La Classe ouvriére et les members of society. 

niveaux de vie (191 3), to some extent influenced It must not be however, that Halb- 
by the economist Francois" Simiand, was an studies along the lines of sociology of 
undertaking in interpretive sociology in which knowledge ‘caused him to abandon his earlier 

interpretation took place largely the interests in what might be termed sociology of 
ystem level. He insisted that a social economic organization, for in 1933 he published 
____ ¢lass cannot be defined solely in terms of either L’Evolution des besoins dans les classes ou- Ss 
vocation or income. Each society has a hierarchy -vriéres, thus following up his 1913 study. 
of values which determines its particular idea ther, he had always given attention to certain 


° _ of the good life. The higher classes are those = the more tangible aspects of conduct, for 


which, are enabled to live a life in . conformity his Les Expropriations et le prix des terrains 6 
with: those ‘ideals, to achieve the social Paris, 1860- 1900, Was a pioneer study (1909) i 


to a more intense social existence. bearing that title, and his La Mor- 
intensive study of budgets (he was a compe- phologie sociale (1938) testified, late in his 


‘4 ~ tent statistician), Halbwachs concluded that the career, to his familiarity with demographic data. 
- proletarian, by contrast with the salaried em- ‘The great productivity of Halbwachs is clear- _ 
is “desocialized’ ’ by the mechanical andy indicated above; a bibliography would 
socially isolated nature. of ‘his work, as mani- document several other fields. Witness the fact 
’  fested in the smaller proportion of the total that he Wrote much on sociology of religion: 
= je spent on rent. This reflects a ~— I visited him in 1 1934 he had just com-— 
valuation placed on domestic life and on the pleted a long article on Greek doctrines of im- 
cultural amenities associated with it, said Halb- — mortality and their social contexts; and one of 
-wachs, and shows how social classes and their his graduate students, Lowell J. -Bennion, had 
differential standards of living may be explained recently written a study of Max Weber's 
as varying reflections of a general value- system methodology as a prelude to an accompanying 
its “collective representations. analysis of Mormonism. = 
4 ey. ‘These “collective representations” (or “em- _ All this was done while acting as leader of the 
-_ AP. blems,” as they are better termed by Granet) ‘pees of Sociology at Strasbourg (1919- | 
are not irreducible psychological properties of 1935), successor to Bouglé at the Sorbonne 
the “individual mind,” maintained Halbwachs— (1935-1943), and professor of sociology | at 
7 here following the Durkheimian tradition. On Collége de France in Paris (1944-1945). It is 
the contrary, they must be explained by refer- obvious that he had little time to ‘indulge in 
ence to group life. He asserted in his Les Cadres ~“extra- curricular activities;” he was an exemp- 
_Sociaux de la mémoire (1925) that even the lary specimen of the sociologist who takes his — 
"phenomenon of memory must be so explained. ‘professional ‘Téle with the utmost seriousness 
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n by every means in 
~ his power, This i is not to: say that he was lacking — 
in F rench patriotism, but ‘it is to say that he | 
probably” had little or ‘no connection with forget that a scientist can prostitute his science 
- sistance movements. He was not the sort of man to Caesar—that thousands have done so, that 
| could work effectively with and thousands “More are still doing so? Dare we 


controls to scientific activities? Dare we forget — 
_ that we are men as well as scientists? Dare we — 


7 _ ordered his seisure I do not know, but I have 
seen a sufficient number of Gestapo agents, SS" 
men, and collaborationists in the flesh to be able 
to envisage his betrayers and tormentors. our country and as dwellers on an atomizable 
‘engeance for Buchenwald?” | No! (Of what use world. R Remember Buchenwald! 
is vengeance? ‘ ‘Remember | Buchenwald?” Yes ale Howard BECKER 


“the like, however much he might “share: forget the fate of an innocent man, Maurice 


our own business.” 


demands rigorous application of 


Nho — _ There is no safety short of total safety. Like _ 
it or or not, we cannot rest content with ‘ “minding — ‘ 
We have the “right and the 

duty make our influence felt as citizens of 
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operation. Part” ‘VII, Balance Sheet 
Labor, 1944” written by Dorothy W. Douglas, 4 
4 et al. ~— York: Philosophical Library, 1945. . 3 is a summary of the volume and cites positive 
655 pp. $7. .50. gains fo for labor as well as negative factors affect- 


Projected by the newly created Institute of ing the status of labor. 
Labor Studies (a non-profit organization of so- = Contributing to this volume are thirty sight 
cial scientists to serve as a clearing house to authors. With the exception of Part IV, the con- 
facilitate research collaboration in “the labor 2 tributors are social scientists in universities and 
field), this Yearbook brings together consider- ae colleges or experts in government agencies which be 
able information relating to labor developments | are directly concerned with labor, , 

during the War period. The volume is presented 'S Actually the sub-title of the volume gives a 
in seven sections, Part I treats of the contem- “more accurate notion of the nature of its i 

ee status of American labor. The scone ll tents than does the title. Entitled as a Year- 


of workers, earnings, changes in the cost of book, this volume is not limited to a discussion 
living, labor legislation, union agreements, and of American labor in a single year, although two 
the strike records of unions are discussed. Part of the four ir appendices, A and C, refer to 1943-44 
Labor and Government, is concerned with the exclusively. Appendix A is a 65-page chronicle 
_ major effects of governmental policy upon labor. of happenings in labor for 1943-44, and Ap- 
Presented here is a discussion of the policy of pendix C is a roster of unions reprinted rom 
the W ar Labor Board to uphold maintenance the Directory of Labor Unions, February, 944. 
of voluntarily established union membership, the | The t book marks the e beginning ¢ of what should 
“anti- inflation act and the subsequent | an excellent series, although the frequency 
ment of the Little Steel Formula, the work of | With which subsequent volumes will appear is _ 
_NLRB in establishing collective bargaining pro- not indicated. The field of labor is fairly well: 
cedures, minimum standards, price con-— covered and controversial issues are treated 
trol and rationing and labor’s interest in the without excessive bias. The - volume should be 
maintenance of such controls; and, finally, the 
experiments with labor-management production os -velopments on 1 the labor front, and particularly 
committees, Part III portrays labor relations in to teachers who offer courses in this field. 


ted “ , C. E. Liv 
six k key industries selected ‘ “partly because of the of 3 Missouri 

emergence of major crises in the industries, as niversity o oa 7 
in coal and railways, and party because they 
represent novel and significant developments in education in a Nursery Group: A Study in 
the wartime labor _ Procedures.” ” Part IV is Clinical” Psychology. RutH WENDELL 
concerned with certain groups in the labor forces WASHBURN. "Monographs of the Society y for 
which have constituted problems of a special — Research in Child Development, Volume IX, 
Number 2, Serial Number 38. Washington: 

sort during the war ‘period. In ‘Part V spokesmen _ umber 2, Serial Number 3 asnin 

om organized labor present their reaction to’ _ Society a Research in Child Development, 


war labor situation. _ Comprising Part VI is a National Research Council, 1945. 175 PP. 
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of the N the Clinic of Child present. case of native peoples and charge 
we Development, Yale University, during seven their white exploiters with perpetuating their 
(1929-36). Dr. ashburn, clinical psy- degradation. The last two chapters: The Riddle 


of 


-chologist then in charge, gives a detailed account of ‘Russia, and Missions and “Mandates warn sixteent 
procedures from referral and first appointment the democracies ‘mend their ways or Mission 
“a _ through developmental study of the child and tinue to play” peering game with ‘communism. the ext 
rates his experience in the nursery on a “prescription” Finally, a plan is_ presented for international . Indies. 
basis, along with four well- adjusted children of control of colonies. 


purpose 
as Dr. 


the: Regular Group, who came daily. Parent Dr. DuBois epens his the 


= _interv iews usually followed time spent behind significant observation that China is not in fact scie 
=; - the one- way vision screens of the nursery — one of the world’s great powers; her position — of its a 

-Vation alcove. Changes in the thinking of the as & of the “Big four” has been para- it 
group are discussed—especially their increasing doxically made for her principally by Japan. this rea: 
on attitudes and basic p principles, in China, therefore, remains one of the “ ‘unfree,’ m 
talking with parents, rather than on techniques dependent nations. “China bes. . been built | either ir 

child management. Selected histories illus- up in current comments and at Dumbarton Oaks tions of 


trate the three therapeutic levels distinguished, 
>= + as well as the types of problem | behavior most 
= / frequent among the 260 children seen. ; of fact this ancient and magnificent civilization — 


et the 120 children re-studied, 52 showed tees» 
increase in developmental ratio (10). look for ‘rapid rebirth only if she has 


as one of the great "powers, with permanent 
seat in ‘the: Security Council. . Yet as a matter 


ort, and the 
nition is is given to the influence of social factors the goodwill, economic supp d 
social Co- operation of the United States and 


According to DuBois, “none of the democra- 


in contrast to the over-em hasis on maturation When 
"characterizing publi Western Europe.” It is, furthermore, to ‘this When 
“goodwill” and morality of “the present masters" can be | 

the” Yale Psycho-clinic. The author states: thn that the addresses him- scientist: 
_cur in the course of the second year, especially colonial exploitation. 


when a child has been very meticulously cared author i 


for and protected .. . during infancy, and that cies fighting for democracy today are really 
there may again marked increase . after democratic”; but it is among the colored peoples Pue 
child joins a social group for the first time.’ that: these “so- called democracies” limit the 
(pp. 1 20-21) "spread of democracy most effectiv A classic stract 
The author suggests. use” of the part- time example of this is to be found within the United 
attendance plan in public school districts where States itself. “Alone ‘and among modern coun- 
nursery school experience is desired for tries the United States has set up in the twen-_ 4 
or most children, but funds are tieth century a legal system of caste among its ge 
he Bellflower School District, , California In ‘Tecent years the author seems to have de- de. 
veloped rapidly in his appreciation of the “ Rus- 
Color and Democracy: Colenies and Peace. By sian experiment.” Up to the time of his writing 
W.E. BuroHarpt DuBors. New ‘York: Har-— Dusk of Dawn (1940) he “seemed disposed ge th 
Court Brace and 1945. PP. make mockery of communists. In a March, acquire. 


ji 
marily ir 


large, world of oa wars ciology he expressed concern and some respect 
x, _ and peace, international diplomacy, competition for socialism. But in this book the title of the 


a for” colonies, native peoples, and Russia. It is chapter, ° “The Riddle of Russia,” is misleading; ae The hi 
os specifically an indictment of the “so-called de- for, to Dubois, it is no riddle at all. Says he: as ie 
mocracies” for their unconcern the pivotal “The USSR can never forget the well- by th 

place which ‘imperialism holds in stimulating versal campaign of slander and id lying that ac- jeer 


| 


international conflict: for their insistence ‘companied its struggle from 1917, almost tothe 
upon the old order for c colonies. The first five outbreak of the Second World War.” The chap- 
chapters of the book: ‘Dumbarton Oaks, ‘The ter is indeed a an eloquent defense of communism. 
Colonies, The ‘Unfree Peoples, Color and Democracy is another book seek- 
Democracy and Color, and Peace and to arouse opinion a imperialism 


excellent 
materials 
signs wer 
modified 
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and crude exploitation of colored peoples. ‘The 
first of these was probably that written in the 


sixteenth century by the Spanish Dominican 


Missionary, Bartolomé de Las. Casas, against 


Zuni silve distinctive styles 
and designs which still persist—Nav ajos special- — 
ized in massive cast. die-marked pieces; 


Zunis made delicate pieces with much turquoise. 


the extermination of the Indians in the West The Navajos have acquired taste for tur- 


“Indies. ‘These books have served valuable 
purpose and should surely be encouraged. But, 

as Dr. DuBois himself recognizes, modern so- 
cial science has not yet taken this problem out 
of its almost completely moral orientation and 
given it a consistently objective explanation. For 


‘this reason, in part, this book will scarcely have valuable and pleasin 


very much value to the sociologist interested 


in basic data or in systematized formula- shapes. 
tions of concerning colonization. 


quoise on on their jewelry, but the large stones are 
added to pieces also decorated with die-1 marks — 


filing. Modern tools have | given the Zuni the 


means to further satisfy their desire for greater ; 
elaboration of design’ and for increased use 
stone settings. Silver for the Zuni is merely a 

g medium on which to 

display turquoise in all possible os and 

Commercialization Southwestern Indian 
‘silv Iverwork has had the dual influence of increas- 


OLIVER | c. 


ing: the amount and variability | of the jewelry a 

Produced, while reducing the artistic and tech- 

: quality of most of it. ‘The White traders 
among the Navajo in order to fill the large, 

mands from tourists” while jm 

a peting with factories in Santa Fe and 

be read with pleasure and profit by social querque- which use cutting and stamping ma- = 


The and Pueblo Silversmiths. By Joun 


scientists, by professional and amateur collec- 
tors, and by interested laymen, the author de- 
serves commendation. The Navajo and Pueblo 


x chines and assembly- line methods, have paid 
the silversmiths on the basis of weight of silver 


worked and have accepted “anything s salable. 


_ Silversmiths by John Adair i is such a book. The — Only those pieces commis ssioned by other 
author is successful in proving his contention or manufactured for personal use 


that: “the most interesting thing about Navajo_ 
and Pueblo silver is not the aesthetic object 
_ separated from its social setting and viewed ab- 


_ stractly in a museum case, nor yet the masking 


of this object, , but the sociological significance 


still of the highest excellency of design a and 


orkmanship. 


ae A re relative small percentage of Pueblo and» 


Navajo. silversmiths are full- -time professionals 
and all continue working : at home, which, with 


of the art form in Nav ajo and Pueblo culture.” _the universal appreciation of and desire for the 
In providing information of this aspect of the jewelry, makes of the art an integral, active | 
craft, Mr. Adair makes a Teal contribution | to part” of Southwestern Indian life. Both Zuni 
social science. | The book can serve ¢ also” as a . and Navajo value silver and turquoise jewelry 
guide to the best in Indian silver and turquoise = as an investment and as a means of displaying — 


jewelry and provides standards | with which to 
_ judge the silverwork one ‘sees or might wish to 
acquire. Its descriptions and beautiful plates 


_ marily in the commercial, the aesthetic, or the 
technological aspects of American Indian ‘silver- 


‘The history of the acquisition of ‘the art of 
—_ working from their Mexican neighbors, 
_ by the Navajo between 1850 and 1870, and by 
the Zuni between 1830 and 1840, provides an 
excellent of cultural diffusion. The 
ad materials, the tools, the technics and the de- 
signs were all borrowed originally, but all 
modified relatively soon by the new craftsmen —_ 
Navajo 


make it invaluable those interested 


after learning» the cart, 


— Not uncommonly one can see several 


thousands of dollars of family as worn | on. 
The interrelationship of to the 


general culture of the Navajo and Pueblo In- 
dians is further documented by Mr. Adair by 


- showing that the smiths usually learn the 


- assist, that Navajo smiths frequently ‘become 


art from relatives, that wives and children. often 


shamans or medicine-men so that they can earn | 
living» after becoming blind as a result of 


_silver- -smithing, that jewelry making ‘is a 


‘means to acquiring herds of sheep, 

The wealth of “detail, the exact documenta-— 

Bese and the excellent tables, charts and plates 
make The Navajo a ond Pueblo Silversmiths 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
bo ook ‘of exceptional worth. The only adverse and definitive. Still, Black Metropoli is by Drake of the 1 


criticism the reviewer has pertains to the loca- and Cayton, as a study Negro_ urbanization, 


Negro o 
tion of the plates. Placed at eight- page in- contributes further to an understanding of a 


tion. The 


tervals throughout the text, the plates are problem which has passed successively through the Negi 
dificult to find when reference only by number the stages of myth, fancy, romanticism, and ship ‘wit! 
is made to them. fact. volume under review takes another Surely 
STEWART step in that it reflects the intention of the groes in 
University of Colorado authors to propose a solution to what Myrdal’s wit 

study called only a dilemma. Undoubtedly when affect th 
=? A Concise Plan for the Organization of a State the social scientist is confronted with a survey — shares tl 
Department of Correction. By Harry ELMER of facts, an earnest attempt at systematic in the r 
BARNES. an Outline of State Cor- analysis, and propositions | for social action, all translate 
rectional Systems in all States. ‘Charles embodied in the same study, he becomes slightly freedom 
L. Chute Frederick WwW. ‘Killian’ of the suspicious and rightly or wrongly wonders "into 
National Probation State Col- whether objectivity has not suffered somewhere the au 
lege, Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania Mu- along the line. The authors of Black Metropo- view Ne; 

nicipal Publications Service, 1945. Pp. vi faced a difficult task of selection, synthesis: 
471 65. $1. (Mimeographed) and analysis of a vast collection of empirical sponsible 
kh the Foreword Dr. explains that material gathered by some twenty research flict, thei 
this” pl lan was drawn up at the request | of the dents aided by a large number of assistants on abolition 

_ Chief of the Prison War Program | Branch of a W.P.A. project ¢ that lasted about four years. a tion and ¢ 

Government Division of the War Produc- In handling the results embodied in some six- IV 
tion Board. failure” of the government manuscripts, the authors have performed cal note b 
«agency to publish the plan as drafted led to” a meritorious job of producing a ‘telatively uni- mentation 
its release through the channels indicated above. ‘fied volume about the Negro community the most | 
The plan occupies only 40 of the 65 mimeo- Chicago. of the di 
graphed pages—the remaining space is given The book starts out with a sketchy ‘social, the autho 
over to a summary of the organization of exist- = political and economic history of the settling of and Allisc 
{ i ing state correctional systems by Messrs. Chute — the Negro in Chicago. Part II deals with two ? sition of t 
a and Killian, major problems: ‘first, the forces that produced and Cayto 
The “plan” is primarily a statement of gen- a separate Negro community culminating in North 


> 


petition” a 

the Negro 

wider area 

“the fixed 

gfe 
Warner, or 

the 


eral policies and objectives. in 1 penology with what the authors call he Black Ghetto, "and 
, numerous specific suggestions as to how these second, the forces that make for an extension — 
: - objectives may be realized. The product of con- of the area of participation by Negroes in the — 


_ siderable collaboration with a number of well- _ body politic of this great northern metropolis. 
known criminologists and penologists, it = 3 This is dealt with especially in the chapters on 


sents in general the “best thinking” of present “Breaking the Job Ceiling, ” “Black Workers © 


_ day leaders in the field. As such, it is a docu- — and the New Unions,” and “Democracy and =—- 
Ment that deserves careful attention by every- Political Expediency.’ ” In the latter chapter framework 
one in any way inv olved i in the difficult practical is | shown that Negroes have | become aware of “plied to th 
problem of reshaping and modernizing present ‘their political power and have ‘sharpened their tending th 
correctional systems. Dr. Barnes expectations and demands. Negro in t 

to Iti is only ii in Part i that the authors attempt ing the te 


recognizes 

a status sy: 
and Caytor 
loosely for 
theoretical] 


not permitted to remain buried as just community. are the 
Bins report in a government agency in Washington. chapters on “The Power of the Press and Pul- 


Georce B. Voip “ Negro Business,” “Style of Living-Upper 
University of Minnesota 


Min Class,” ‘The World of the: Lower Class” and 


and “The Middle-class WwW ay of Life.” In this the genera 
4 Black Metropolis. By St. DRAKE and part the authors” discuss what they determined 


Horace R. Cayton. New York: Harcourt, dominating interests of the community in 

_ Brace ‘and Company, 1945. 809 pp. $5. 00. major “axes of life”: “staying alive, having 2 
A te recent publication on the Negro in the good time, praising © God, getting ahead, and 
United States under the direction of Gunnar advancing» the race. Advancement of the race 


Myrdal was hail led by some as encyclopedic has additional impetus due the 


_Negro-w hit 

afford free 

‘ “competition 

we Drake an 

the rather | 


9 
tain 
ae 
He 
7 


war ‘with the intensive activity of the 
Negro on the battle front and in war produc- 
tion. The authors contend that the ‘ ‘mentality of 
_ the Negro” now includes an awareness of a ‘kin-— 
peoples” the world over 
Surely most w whites do not imagine that Ne- 


affect their patriotism. The Negro in America 


on a more determined stand in this country. 
_ As the authors point out, ‘ 
view Negro- white ‘relations negatively. -solely 
in terms of preventing a riot. While all re- 
sponsible Negroes try to prevent violent 

- flict, their primary interest is in the complete 
abolition of political and economic _subordina-— 


and enforced segregation.” 
IV is devoted mainly to a methodologi- 
cal note by W. Lloy d Warner + and various docu- _ 
_mentations. The methodological note deals for 
most part with an attempt at reconciliation 
of the difference in theoretical view between 


the authors of Black Metropolis Ww arner 


pape 


“BOOK REVIEWS 


recognize explicitly. that this condition is the 


within | the Negro community, although they 
result of segregation. ‘The volume 


- spite of any critical observations that one may 


in this country ‘regarded the Japanese direct against this book, ‘it represents real 
£ even with ‘ “admiration” although that did not contribution to the literature of the community 


to the ever-growing volume of writings on 


Vi irginia ’s People: Cultural 


JosEPH B. GITTLER. Population ‘Study Vir- 


‘ginia St State Planning Board, 1944. ‘125 pp. 
Although of pamphlet thickness and with soft 
- among books. It has six chapters; the first his- - 

: - torical, the next demographic and economic, then 
one each on housing, education, recreation, and 


= disorganization (social and personal). A sum- 
_ mary chapter, or one of conclusions, would have 


~ been helpful and would have offset the some- 


and Allison Davis on the problem of | the a what cataloguish character of the report. ] It 


sition of the Negro in American society. Drake _ 
and Cayton interpret the place of the Negro in 


important. to note, however, that this book 
more than a catalogue. Although the sub- 


the North from th sta Ipoint of “ m- i 
int of “free co title, a “cultural panorama,” is ‘more in. 


petition” and “fixed | status,” 


” th hat 
e idea being me nature of “reader bait” than of accurate deno- = 


is able to “compete in there axe. interpretations insights, “and 


wider areas and is beginning now to challenge 
the fae status to which he has been relegated. allusions to classical literature—all in greater . 


arner, on the other hand, contends that, while 


the Negro’s position in the North is being im- abe to find a sociologist liberally” applying — 


proved, it still corresponds to the theoretical 
_ framework of “caste and class,’ ’ which he ap- 
plied to the Negro situation: in the South. Ex- 
tending the concept of caste to the urban 
Negro in the North, however, leads to 
“ing the term meaningless. W arner apparently 
Tecognizes this when he insists there still 
a status system of the caste type.” ” As for Drake 
Cayton’s concept of free competition, itis 
loosely formulated in that competition is only 


the general: white 


Negro- “white relations in the North does” not 
afford free competition — but instead limite 


_ Drake and Cay ton do not deal thoroughly — 


emulated in many other states. 
Proposals, when made at all advanced q 


“determined class position. The pattern of 


number and better quality than can usually be 


- found in such a storehouse of facts. It isa good | 
knowledge to demographic ¢ data. 
In the report there are 29 table ind 
figures, nearly all of the latter being state maps : 
showing inter-county variations. Although the 


‘date are fer Vi irginia, ealing contrasts to 


neighboring states are shown. The book pre- 
sents the kind of facts that should be made 
_ known as widely as possible among the shines 
and leaders of Virginia , and it oe well be 


cautiously, a as is this one: sound ‘development 
Virginia in ‘the future would _appea 


the rather serious color discrimination. 
, 


binding, this report is properly classed 


of a 
‘the 
ders 
es 
son | 
4 

wil 
iced 

and | i 
and 
=e 
five 

ities” (p. 104). 
act 4 University of Kentucky 


The Jews in Russia, Volume The Struggle isolation and second, byt this mode of 
for Emancipation. By Louis GREENBERG. New  Russification, to win his civil emancipation. He 
_ Haven: Y ale | University Press, 1944. $3.00. _— points out that the Or Orthodox Jew rejected secu. 
- This is the first of two volumes dealing with lar education because it. _ might be manipulated — 
the story of the Russian-Jewish struggle for to convert him 
freedom. ‘The present book gives the historic He traces the rise of Jewish 
background of the Jewish effort for emancipa-— under the leadership of Smolenskin, who 
ch tion, concentrating on the period of the reign Strongly opposed assimilation, and Ben Yehuda, ir 


of Alexander II, which ended with his death who formulated the Zionist program in 1879, J and we 
in 1881. The central thesis of the book is that nineteen years before the first Zionist Con- ff adminis 


gress. He discusses the role of Jews in “7 policy | 
revolutionary ‘movement, were convinced 


Jar fun 


2 Russia as in Western Europe the cause of 
ay Jewish freedom was borne forward and back- 


ward by alternating tides of progress and that their ¢ emancipation was bound ‘up with the 
Until: the sixteenth th century the position of numbered only ‘their proportion of the popula- 
the | Jews in Russia was better than in Western _ tion, the activities of the Jewish revolutionaries — contrac 
Europe. During the Middle Ages the Jews, al- _ intensified the h ostility of the press and the clusion 
_ though living in Russian cities, were not segre- 80V ernment against the whole group, = 
4 gated. But during the sixteenth, In his concluding chapter, Dr. Greenberg 
_and eighteenth centuries the policy of the the question—why did Jewish fail 
to prevent ‘the admission of Jews of realization in the period up to 1880? He 
to expel those already present. The succes- points out that the Russification policy advo- 
pois ‘sive partitions ¢ of Poland, however, gave ‘Russia cated by the adherents of enlightenment failed are Cx 
population of nearly a million Jews ead ren- bring” political freedom. He also “states few of 
dered impossible the resort to banishment. ‘Dis- that the unreasoning resistance of Orthodox Jew- - holds tk 
criminatory decrees were issued in 1772 and Ty to the ‘movement for secular education & natior 
4 1791, including the official establishment of the could not be held responsible for the failure 
1804 “Alexander I sanctioned a statute He decides that at no did Jews have 


any chance of achieving political freedom 


os which, although it confirmed the existing Pale of 


Settlement, gave permission for Jewish children» either reactionary or liberal governments 560). 


ae to attend all schools in the empire and pro- “so long as they remained Jews.” Only by a -? imy 
= inducement { for Jews to engage in agri- change in the form of government 
culture. The latter. part of the reign of Alex- ny chance of f realizing Jewish emancipation. fully 

ERNEST W. BURGESS -ternally 

= accompanied by the accentuating of iniversity of Chicago trol of 

The new era inaugurated by the liberal Financing Government ‘(Revised Edition). By surely i 


of Alexander II at first gave promise 
reforms beneficial alike to. all his subjects, i 


Harowp M. Groves. New York: Henry Holt lem of 
Co, 1945. Pp. xv + 653. $4. 00. 
‘ cluding Jews. A major reform abolishing ju- ; The revision of a text published originally tion it } 
conscription was followed by a number in 1939 brings” the work up-to~ -date including a 
= of minor reforms removing some disabilities of discussion of public finance problems cand , 
i> 3 the Jews, ‘including | the granting of eligibility to in total war and speculation concerning future Brea 
gov ernment service of univ rersity graduates, prospects and managing the postwar public « debt. 
permission to teside in frontier zones of the The history of public finance and thought wre 
“= _ Western border provinces, and authorized cer- iti is given in Chapter I and in a special appendix } a is 
tain groups to engage in trade and commerce contributed by Joseph Resa. “yp ‘Two | on pub- 7 
outside the Pale, 
Greenberg gives an able analysis of and 


ander I and that of Nicholas I was a period of 


different social trends in the Jewish community gifts, businesses consumption, motor vehicles, a= 
in the struggle to obtain equal civil rights. He polls, social security sources, and natural re- = i 
describes the of the Haskaloh, or sources; and also with non-tax revenues. Each 


enm taxi is ‘related to the total public ; revenue system, 
s local, “State” and and is then 


| 
_accordi 
q tax, 
fiscal 
4 in 
i 
tf 
ith 
if 
q 
alt 


ng to its history, its use, its incidence lic expenditures during this generation. 
and its shifting. Part Three deals with the power 7 rightly uses the term “low- cost housing” as a : 
to tax, tax exemptions and inter- “governmental | _ desirable public expenditure. But he e never tells 
fiscal relations. Part Four deals with the prob- us why the ‘American and British governments 


lems inv olved in Spending public 1 revenues such at least have been unable to construct housing — 


as the expansion of. gov government as an economic that is s “low- cost. ” Finally, the historical s sur- 
social instrument, expenditures for has very little to say about public finance 


huda. q dar functions such as ‘education, public works in the Roman Empire. This subject, which can 
1879, and welfare, ‘Public borrowing and credit, fiscal be reproduced from the observations and 
Con- | administration and the relations between fiscal searches of the period from Augustus onward, 
n the and prosperity. In this last item Groves ought to be particularly instructiv to us 


rinced in ped the whole of cause ‘seemed to have” faced 


naries contracting during prosperity. His general con- 


prosperity, contract in depressions, and fail Harvard 
(with some exceptions) to reduce the public 
debt during boom times. 
The work is well done and is” an excellent ‘Hopces. New York: Oxford Press, 
text. The problems r raised by a book like ‘this 174 Pp. $3. 50. 
are exceedingly numerous and grave, only a book is exactly what its title purports 
few of which can be mentioned. The author t to be: | an introduction for an English speak- 
"holds that internal borrowing cannot impoverish _ ing person to the teachings of Wilhelm Dilthey, © 
a nation because it is. exchange within the family an outstanding German philosopher of the end _ 
(pp. 438 and 556) but shows that such a policy of the roth and beginning of the 2oth century. +. 
= lead to. extreme | difficulties (p. 557). The -It_presents in a concise and clear form the 
“overuse and misuse of public credit has been points of Dilthey’s philosophy, ‘more 
the outstanding scandal of public -finance”” (p. specifically his epistemology, psychology, but 


$60). . This cliche that internal borrowing can- studies,” as the author 


Wilhelr ‘ilhelm Dilthey: : Introduction. By H. A. ' 


the reviewer, be “adequately. and 
fully exposed. A government can borrow content of the 
_ternally until it has the credit to secure con- _ philosophical thought of the roth century is 
trol of the major natural Tesources of the relatively little known in the Anglo-Saxon world 
country, by wasting those resources most is the elaborate technical terminology developed 
surely impoverish the People. ‘The whole prob- by the Germans in this field. hy author over- 


“should examined first of all from the rela- the book is readable also for a “person 
tion i it has: to contemporary and long-term real special training in German philosophy. Still the 


= From the reviewer’s viewpoint, it is reader might find it profitable to familiarize 
e sound to hold the view, expressed here himself first with some of the” terms 


onl 


issed in the short glossary a at the end of 
‘between good personal financial book. 
ciples and good national ones s as many of our _—‘ The readers of this journal will be interested a 
“spenders” assert. primarily in the discussion of  Dilthey’s views 
Hi f the logy. Dilthey - 
_ His analysis of the ‘poll tax system in the 0 on sociology. Dilthey never was of too high an 
South merits special praise. On the other hand, opinion of the latter. The modern sociologist, 
he is is ‘More or less on agricultural however, ‘might consolation in the: fact 


: : A 


their influence on 
trade, market basket he commer 
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ulated 
if 
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n fail 
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failed 
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bout 
ndix 
pub- 
axes 
edge has been developed only after Dilthey’s 
time, and that his scepticism was evoked mainly 
— 4 by the writings of Comte and Spencer. It is ae 4 
most revolutionary peacetime change in pub- interesting to note that Dilthey was much more | 


favorably. disposed somind, in 
Georg | Simmel, which is much more of a true of the basis on which these classifications to achie\ 
‘sociology in the presently accepted sense than made. the text itself, however, if one had 
the classics Dilthey criticized. Of the greatest ‘no prior knowledge of these personalities, natural’ . 

interest to the contemporary sociologist or social would be practically impossible. ‘to tell w hich Th 
-—_poholoi however, are Dilthey’s concepts of was which, for all fourteen show an extraordi- though 
“reproduction” or “re- living” _(Nachbild, 1 nary unanimity not only in their analysis. of he N 
erleben), “transposition of one self” (Sichhinein- what the Negro wants, but, with one or two inferiorit 
versetzen),— and ‘ ‘understanding” (Verstehen), in their conception ‘of how to get ihe to m: 
which recall to our mind another sequence ao it. Even more striking is the fact that the himself 
concepts, n namely that of George Mead: “the statement by the man who is presumably far- learning” 
‘Significant symbol,” “taking the role of the __thest to the left and that of the (probably) most through 
other, “ the “generalized other,” etc. The point conservative southern educator are as alike 2 ; tion in tl 
of departure in both these analyses of the two peas in a pod. And if v 
- social roots and the emergence of the human __ To put it briefly, the Negro—right, left and removing 
personality and its capacities are decidedly center—appears- to want the same > rights, the 
ilar. A study making use of the analysis © and opportunities and privileges that other Ameri- — these go 
conceptual tools provided by both Mead and cans have. He wants full citizenship. and full fo 


-Dilthey and the latter’s disciples seems to be participation in _ American life. In the main, 


a fact s 


order that the highly promising develop- also, the authors agree. on the best v way to get forced 
in American social psychology initiated these things the 
some” years: ago by the posthumous ‘publica- This unanimity among the authors and the troductio 
tion of Mead’ s Works may not wither away but matter of-factness with which each stated the they ha 
i same desires for full citizenship proved disturb- _ 7 Negro v 
be a good. _ ing to the publisher. In fact, it prompted the 
LEJINS publisher to the extraordinary step of inserting ouche 
Maryland in the volume a -publisher’s introduction which 
took the contributors to task for doing frankly favors. 
W hat | ‘the Negro Wants. By Ray FORD W. Locan. what he “requested them to do. The e publisher’ § ; Ww hat 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The introduction thus became the most dramatically be 
North Carolina Press, 1944. $3. interesting contribution to the volume. If the reason, 


WwW hat the Negro W ants was written | at the premise is a democratic America, it may be _ the logic 


request of the University of North Carolina said that the publisher’s introduction is the best — sions ide 

Press. To quote the introduction by possible statement of an impossible position. teresting 

_W. C. Couch, the director of the Press, “The — This remarkable introduction seems to imply, _ DuBois’ 

back of the ‘request was that the country, first, that ‘Negroes ought not to want what they ind 

and particularly the South, ought to know these leaders say they want and second (and } - Alt 

what the Negro wants, and that statements from — still more > surprisingly) that having been asked in style | 

throw some the question, they should not have answered 

it but should have answered, instead, a lot of  Stimulati 

Rayford Logan, professor of Histo other questions such as “What is the Negro involved 

was asked to undertake of importance in agriculture, in industry, ouchs’ 

editorship of this volume, and was given a free the professions? What is he inventing, dis challeng 

i in the selection of contributors and ma- covering, writing? Do Negro leaders have. any 

terial, with the stipulation that “equal repre- ideas on how educational processes can 

"sentation in the book be given to left-wing, _ improve ed?” All these are interesting questions = 
moderate and right-wing points of view. ” but not pertinent the subject. 

result is a book of 344 pages containing state- The publisher also takes the opportunity Farm R 

ments on what the Negro wants and how he to "present his own rac’ ial philosophy; “The = 

may hope to achieve his goals, by fourteen __Negro’s condition is produced by inferiority, 

Negro Americans of varying b - but. this inferiority can be overcome, and the 7 

liefs. According to the editor, “four might be the prejudice resulting from it can be cured. ; _ and E 


called conservatives, five liberals, five radi- The white man can help, but: the 


cals. task rests. with the Negro. The real Jo 


Brief biographical notes on each of | oo the Negro’s _ PP. 
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i 

a 

| 

4 

we 


‘mind, in his spirit , in may attempt artime Lond "Market Activity 

achieve genuine excellence and win victory 1944. Department of 
over circumstance, or continue t be ‘only Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural E conom- 

The ‘problem thus is intriguing, al- two reports, based on quarterly | sur- 

presented with entire objectivity. -veys of land market activity, m make use of 
the Negro is inforine can overcome his county deed and mortgage tecords fo for acreage, 

date of sale, price a and type of financing; and — 
on interviews with county agents. AA: A em- 
himself through beater: education, ployees, other « county officials, insurance agents, 

a learning: and practising higher economic skills, and farmers, to determine the classification a 
“through wider contacts, and through participa- buyers and sellers of farm land, and the motive ; 
in the government of which he is a citizen? for 

‘And if whites “can help,” should it not be by On a national level the current findings 

removing barriers which make it difficult for states and regions are reported currently 

Negro to exercise his initiative and to pursue latest issue of “The ‘Estate’ 

these goals? Indeed, these are exactly those Situation, 1 1943- ‘Bureau of "Agricultural 

things: for which the Negro leaders are asking, _ Economics, Uz $.D./ A. Circular 721, January, 


7 a fact so evident to this reader that he is 1945. — i. det 


forced to wonder whether the publisher really hile Tennessee dand Save doubled 


saw the statements before he wrote his in- from 1941 to 1944, 
troduction. The publisher was that has remained at about | 68 per cent during the 


they” have | not asked a great southern four year period. 


Negro university, or for “some Nationally the BAE ‘index of “average value 
= that the South, provided segregation is 


per acre of farm real estate (1912- 14=100) 
untouched, will presumably. be glad to confer. stood at 85 in 1941; reached 114 on March a 

But, say these writers, they do not want special and was up ‘eleven per cent more 
favors. They want to rely on themselves. ae March 1, 1945. 5. Almost one-fifth of the re region Ss 

What the Negro Wants cannot be an exciting sold 


ook, because it is so unanimous. For just this 
ason, however, it is an impressive book. Since of buyers: intending to “operate their purchased _ . 
the logic ¢ of democracy ‘made all the farms has continually declined, from: 87 
7 sions identical, it would perhaps have been in- cent in 1941 to 75 perc cent in 1944. An average 
- teresting had all” the - authors” followed Dr. : of 27 per cent increase in price was realized in 


DuBois’ pattern of depicting the roads by which the region in 1944 
they. individually arrived at their present “posi- 
n style and method of presentation, with some —_ These two studies document in one state and 7 
ces variations in program, afford i one region what has been studied all” over 


_ stimulating key to the different personalities the nation— —the wartime ‘prelude to agricultural 4 


introduction—that it heightens the a total “of seventeen suggestions for “buyers, 
sellers, lending agencies to enable them to 
_ do much to check the excess of a land boom, | 
applicable to Tennessee, and proposed 
by the North Central Regional Committee on 
Tennessee, 1941-1944. Rural Research Series, mores _ 
Monograph No. 185. (A study made jointly by Resonal Land Tenure 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics) By Science and Society. in India. By Kewat 
_B. H. Luebke, A. H. Chambers, Motwani. Bombay: ‘Hind mame, 
4 


Johnson. ssee, 1945. 52 PP. wine Rs. 8. 
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through | 
a delivered at various Indian Univers ause of its na aa ‘the state 
central thesis ‘ 
«great contributions to various sciences in ‘times _tematized action. This point of view leads him 
. . . and evolved techniques of to Suggest later that an extension of medical 
about dynamic “equilibrium, orderly progress, services to the whole population n may come 
ne nthesis. Si Questions are raised in the reader’s from the organized action of the - public. In 
mind by the description of the West as pointing out the inadequacies of the present in the fi 
destructive , soulless, "2 with its services and the need for a coordinated medical | 
the state- gram he indicates the serious need for greater “health pr 


services in many parts of the country. 


of servic 
serv 
recognize 
malaria 


In one st 
Local 


mea 
attempts the impossible task of dealing in health services, including Alexander Hamilton's. -prog 


few pages with the origins of science in India, ‘Teport to. Congress which resulted ‘in the criminal 
its spread other countries, the industrial establishment 0 of the United States Public local 
revolution, and the emergence of the nation. Health ‘Service in the Department of the 


The ‘results are fragmentary: and are related. Without benefit of any 


solving the mystery of the universe... . They In much of the material presented, ‘thete is, 
have contributed little to the philosophic thought as the author admits, “not. ~much separation 
scientific achievements of mankind.”"* of the important from the merely interesting. 
i “The Impact | of Science on Human Society” Many little-known facts about the origin of the 


The second lecture, ‘ “The orld of Science,” all plan, ‘specific, emergencies or ‘reform 
strings over to enthusiastic and uncritical com- movements have’ led to the cr reation of “the 
‘ments on isolated” scientific events and their special bureaus or services attached to “federal sFarm Co 
benefits to society. departments agencies. In of the 
The book is a tract for the times, an eloquent federal ‘health “agencies or programs were  Womer 
for India to study Sociology and other — limited to ‘to whatever elasticity Congress and the ‘ Univer 
sciences intensely and to apply their findings Supreme Court ‘might extend to the interstate Mimeo 
; to the improvement of social life. The “Ameri- commerce clause of the Constitution. Thus proof ANDER 
can reader will find answers to the derogatory grams ‘of indus strial hygiene were tacked on 
remarks so frequently and unjustly hurled to the Department of Labor, with the rational- 
against India. This effort to bolster India’s ized explanation that it was a service to labor, — e ba 
prestige would have convincing to not a health service; the Bureau of Vital § .. ives wh 
.s - the sociologist if the author checked his a Soe became a part of the Census Bureau women ¥ 
“ments more carefully, and indulged less in name of the Department of Commerce. United of, their. 
calling: and “glittering generalities. ‘States Public Health Service remained as a co- 


Mason Oucorr part of the Department of Interior until it vomen | 
Central | College, Pella, Towa recently transferred to the newly created prince 


Federal Security ‘Agency, without advantage rural cor 


Government. in Public Health. by Harny of departmental ‘status. The Division operat 


= ‘New York: The Commonwealth Maternal and Child Health of the Children’s women ¥ 
Fund, 1945. 210 F pp. 50. Bureau could scarcely be considered a service ciples. 


to labor as such, but the emotionalized appeal 

of mother and child was not faced with the _ Form Le 

necessity of any testing of its constitutionality. § tural | 

All told, some thirt seven other federal A. 

_ Studies of the New York Academy of Medicine agencies participate in "health programs, in- = Aa 

on Medicine and the Changing Order. The book x ‘cluding: the various bureaus o of the amnesia a a perime 
(fg is however, no impassioned plea for socialized — of Agriculture, the Office of f Indian Affairs, and 

_ medical services. Rather it is chiefly concerned the Industrial Hygiene f program of the ‘Bureau youth ca 

with the development and functioning of the of Mines and Office of Education. The tre- © in atin 


various health services of the federal, state mendous_ over- lapping ‘of functions calls. for 


and local In the first chapter come coordinated general plan of administra- viding ci 
s heath gehen be- tion, but the political power of the various tional ex 

"bureaus makes this a difficult achievement. =§=camps w 
An important part of the federal health pro- j in areas 
ram is the assistance to state health ‘programs 


Columbia University, is one of a series 
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‘through -grants- in- -aid. Great. di sparity exists in one- -fourth of. the national population there a 


the state programs as to the quality and types — now nothing resembling adequate health serv rv 


services and the proportion of the populs- ice. 


served. In general, state authorities have mild language ard calls for 
edical | recognized the need for such services only — which | would (1) 


come because of some emergency, such as health services to every citizen, (2 ) modify 
c. In malaria epidemic in Louisiana which resulted the health: ‘services to. this end and (3) ine 
the first state department of health. State ‘clude additional services, as new problems, 
medical “programs suffer just as the "federal “scientific technique 
eater health ‘program, from a lack of coordination. and public knowledge make necessary or pos- 
In one state, for example, there are 18 separate Without ‘offending the conservative medi-_ 
agencies no state has less than 6. cal group he points out the laissez-faire attitude 
ation Local community health services vary 0 of most health programs, and the absurdity 
sting. similarly. In general they are either (1) quaran- a of insisting on local autonomy in matters of — 
f the measures to take care of health while admitting the values to be 
ton's (2) programs for caring for various indigent, rived from state education and other govern- 
the criminal or delinquent groups. On the whole mental’ services. 
public health agencies operate > A. Exuort 


better in urban than rural areas. For at least of K Kansas 


NOTES 


‘Farm Co- operatives and Farm W Women. A S, ‘Study is required, ‘the v willingness of farmers and work 
of the Knowledge and Attitudes ¢ of ‘Form supervisors to train workers in needed skills, the © 
Women Relative to Co-operatives. Cornell — leadership ability of the camp staff, provisions 
University “Agricultural Experiment | “Station: for adequate food, housing, recreation, and 
Mimeographed Bulletin No. 16. By W. A. medical care, and the | development of favorable 
ANDERSON. ‘thaca: Cornell in the ‘minds of the youth. 


1045. 36 PP. Farm Women and the : of a Farmers’ 
‘Three farm areas in New Yor k orn — Cooperative. By W. \. ANDERSON. Cornell | 
_as the basis for the sample of the 544 farmers’ University Agricultural ‘Station, 
_ wives who were interviewed for this study. The 


ow omen we ere questioned about their know ledge - 

_ of, their participation in, and their attitude to- This 

ward co- operatives. It was found that the farm the Cooperative ine 

women had very little accurate knowledge of -Exchan Incor urchasin and 
th les and practices of co-operation P P 8 
principle association dealing in feeds, seeds and 
rural communities, but that er ae | fertilizer in rural New York. The ‘report con- 


a eratives tend to be stronger among those 
P sists of a tabular and descriptive analysis o of such 
-women who were educated in co-operative prin- members 


? ~ 


rec 


items as | 


~ 


_women whe 
affiliated with the organization. The wives 


Labor r Camps and City Y outh. Agricul- 
found to be generally inactive and vuninforme 


tural Experiment Station Bulletin 819. By 
Wz A. ANDERSON and IRVING A. SPAULDING. 
h tt ff ra 

Ithaca: Cornell ‘University Agricultural wit 

periment Station, 1945. 27 pp. Annual Report, 1945. Introduction by 

a During t the summer of 1943 fifteen of the 46 a 0’ Connor, Chairman, American Red Cross. 
youth cz camps in New York State were studied a ashington: The American National’ Red 


an attempt: discover the utility of such Cross, 1945. 209 pp. 

-_ organizations in supplying farm labor and pro- —‘ The annual report of the activities of the Red 
‘viding city youth with recreational and voca- Cross for this eventful war year gives a satis- — 
tonal experience. . The success of the farm labor _ factory over-all view of one part of the war — 
camps was found to be dependent upon 1 location a = Included is a relatively complete financial — 


‘in areas in which considerable s seasonal labor report which of 


ature 
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| the | : it 
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the many incidental costs of wer that are not - charts oa diag ns, and there are the familiar | 


cluded in appropriation bills. “sociograms” without which this series would 
dike Christmas without Santa Claus. Re- 


Coordinated Public W orks for. Metropolitan Los search workers will no doubt continue to dis- 


Angeles. By Georce W. Bemis. Los Angeles: agree about the significance, validity, or useful- 


| Mele Hayr nes Foundation, 1945. 24 pp. 10 cents. —_ ness of this methodology, but all will agree that . Fak 
Parks, Beaches, and Recreational Facilities for it represents ca careful, thoughtful work. 
Foundation, 1945. 18 cents. Economic and ‘Sociological Study of 
These ‘two publications “sas” Community. Economics: Series No, 2 
Foundation will be of interest to those con- the Fort Hays Kansas State College. “By ‘degree 
cerned with the problems o of city planning and ERNON T. CLOVER. Topeka: Kansas State neighbor 
the coordination of effort in a Plans, creased 
region. The latter report has considerable house h 
terial not directly related to ‘the Los Angeles mor 


secondary sources. A rather extensive bibliog- 
— - Marriages of Japanese-. Americans in Los An- raph hy of the methods and sources of information 7 
geles County. A Statistical Study. University for community surveys enhances the value of 
California Publications i in Culture and 4 this publication as a pattern for similar surveys. 


of Ed 

ciety, Vol. 1, No. 1. By LEONARD Boom, 

‘Labor Savings in shes 1939. 20 cen 

and Los Angeles: California B y SoLomon _Fasricanr. New York: 

+25 cents. tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1945. war pla 


This is the first of a Series of projected publi- pp. 50 cents. 


seems as 


cations dealing with materials in the fields tA —- 

the fields of brief survey is made in this of possible 

anthropology, psychology and sociology under 

principal elements in the statistics of pro- surv 
editorship of several members of the Uni- pressures 
duction for the period indicated with pressures 

“4 versity of California (Los Angeles) faculty. The — brief re 

= present study is “one part of a larger study of elaborate demonstrations through tables 
4 y charts of the striking decrease in the amount actions t 


4 
__ the adjustment of the Japanese-American family of labor needed per unit of production. It is 


to relocation” (p. 1), and draws its data from = that many _ students will” find 1 this able 
af marriage licenses filed by persons of Japanese =~ 


The Hot 


ancestry in Los Angeles County. Conclusions wales as a ready ting. 
tween January 1941 and October 1942 and the 1945. 
period between May 1937 and December 193 A Guide ‘the Official Publ lications 

indicate an increase in the number of marriages Other . American Republics. 
sof the Japanese-American population as well as  W ashington: of Congres, 
= to age and nativity. As part of the pr of the of 


Measurement of Sociometric Status, Struc- cation marks the first part of a comprehensive 
ture and Development. By Ure BRONFEN- guide to the official publications of the other 
BRENNER. New York: Beacon House, Socio- American n republics. A brief discussion of the a 
= metric Monographs, No. 6, 1945. 80 pp. $2.25. governmental structure of Argentina the 
_—-—-- Sociometric Measurement of Social Configura- system of government reporting and publishing betas 
tions. By L. Moreno and HELEN H. JEN- accompanies the description of the official publi- Improve 
New York: Beacon House, Sociometric cations. A touch of authority it lent to the guide Housi1 
, No. 3, 1945. 35 pp. $1.50. the fact that some © of the ‘Material was col- S 
These brief monographs follow the general lected through personal visits by the compilers 
is ¢ 


now thoroughly familiar to sociologists and 
} 


_ are quite up to standard in comparison with 


other numbers in the series. Social configurations Adjustments of Michigan — to ati | 1941 of 
are analyzed in terms of mathematical equations Conditions. Agricultural Experiment ‘Station two or 


and theory, by means of statistical de devices and Bulletin No. 333- R. Horrer. 
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Michigan» State College ‘Agri- ership, monthly rent or rental value 


miliar cultural Experiment Station, 1945. 28 PP. expenses of owners and renters by income 


would Interviews obtained during the summer of class; average expenditures for housing, house-_ 
Ses 1943 from 275 farm families randomly selected hold operation, furnishings and equipment of 
seful- from three Michigan counties formed the basis families two or more persons, by 

for this study. The conclusion that the war money income class; and estimated monthly 


e that 


tended to strengthen rather than to disrupt = for owner- occupied housing house 
family’ life, , despite the necessity for m many Operation ; based on reliable “sources. 
justments, is made on the basis of findings 
indicated ‘that the “war brought ‘thant same del Costo de la Vivienda Popular en 
evidences of increases in income, a heightened — Quito, de 1938 @ 1944. Ministerio de Econo- 
degree of co- operation between farm families i in mia, ‘Direccion General de Estadistica y Cen- 
neighborhood and war-related a activities, and in- > sos. Quito, E scuador: February, 1945. 28 28 pp. 
This little pamphlet gives the government's 
‘a hold tasks and farm work, all of which official presentation of of the changing indices of 


are interpreted as Stabilizing influences in fam- the cost of living in Ecuador for the e period 

pon “ily life. 1938-1944. Of special interest ii is the the over-all 
Higher E Looks Ahead. B By ERNEST V. 38—100 | 
ue of and RatpH M. Fry NT. U.S. Office of 
veys. of Education Bulletin 1945 , No. 8. W ashing- 1939-153 ay 
ton: Government Printing O Office, 1945. 98 pp. 1941150 
subtitle says this is “ a roundup 0 on post-_ Education in Training Schools” for Delinquent 
1945. planning in higher education” and this” Youth. By CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, ELSIE H. 
“seems as good an eight- word summary as it ARTENS, and K, KATHERINE Cook, (Bul- 
t of possible to write. aspects of the ‘problem letin 1945, No. 5, U. S. Office of Education) 
pro- are surveyed; namely, the forces, agencies, and ashington: Government Printing Office, 
quite pressures that condition college planning, anda —_1945. 93 pp. 20 cents. 
and brief review of “various more or less” typical A general dincustinn of the objectives, prin- 
ount _ actions taken or proposed in the principal practices” that should "prevail: 
It is “of planning for higher education. correctional education with some attention to 
able proble lems and methods of teacher training and 
a ‘The Houston Delinquent in n his Community Set- the organization of curricula suitable 
ting. By L. Hooker. Houston, Texas: methods of instruction. 
‘the 4 1945. Pp. ii + 33. Labor Conference. (Report 1) 
tina | ‘This is ‘the second of a series of three bul- Twenty- seventh Session, Paris, 1945. 
leting devoted to juvenile delinquency published ‘treal: “International Labor Office, 1945. 163° 
by the Council of Social Agencies of pp. $1. 00; 4 shillings. 


_ Texas. As its title suggests, the bulletin deals This first post- war report on an_ international 

— with data that reveal the associations between — labor conference follows the ending of the war 

community characteristics and the volume of too directly to offer as much documented factual 

~ delinquency . The study is a straightforward and material as one usually associates with such 

factual account of the ecology of juvenile conferences. There is, nevertheless, a tremen- 


_ in Houston for the years 1932- 1942. Saal -dous amount of factual material and a good = 


: Improved Family Living Through Improved and policies. hon 


+ 
goth St., New York, , New York, August, 1945. "Health Mortality in Louisiana. Louisiana 
28 PP. Bulletin No. 390. By Louise Kemp and 


‘This concise report of of con- LYNN SmirH. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 

sultants contains several useful tabulations ~~ University Agricultural Experiment Station, 

of money income of non-farm families of 1945. 47 Pp. 


two or more persons; percentage = own- United ‘State: Census d ta on death 
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are » used as the basis for this analysis of health 
and mortality of the: Louisiana population be- 
tween 1920 and ‘1940. The findings bear out 
- many of those found in similar studies: rural 
a i areas were found to have better he alth and 
ao records than urban areas largely be- 
cause of | lower death rates for degenerative and 
L Fo, ‘contagious diseases and for accidents; the mor- 
oe tality rates of the Negro population far ex- 
ceeded that of the white population with the 
- greatest discrepancy occurring in infancy; and 
trends for the 20-year period tended, in general 
follow those of the nation and particularly of California Press, 


in studying the needs 


- Persons | in | the post- -war years. The assistance 
- programs surveyed include the State Relief Ad- 
ministration, the Work Projects Administration, 
the Farm n Security Administration, the state wel- 
fare programs applying to the aged, the blind, 
and to needy children, and county 4 administered 

aid to the indigent. The measure of adequacy s 
used for ev valuating the programs was 


mittee in 1932 on which a number of reports 
have already been published by the University © 


Farm ond Small T Town Workers in Metropolitan e Divisoes da Ciencia Politica. By 
War Industry. A Sociological Study of W. ar Gomes M Sao Paulo: Bole- 
i. as Migrants i in Spokane, Washington. oa tim XXXI, Facultade de Filosofia, Ciencias e 7 
Station Bulletin No. 460. By Paut H. LANDIS ‘Letras, Universidade de Paulo, Caixa 
and Karnerine H. Day. Pullman: State Col- Postal 105B. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1943. 111 pp. 
of W /ashington, 1945. 39 Pp. This doctor's thesis in Political Science 
an ellert to the 4 the University of Sao Paulo should be of special 
_ time industrial employment upon rural migrants, interest to North American Sociologists for its | 
interviews were obtained during the summer of incisive examination of the problem 
' * 1944 from nearly 600 families living in Spokane — relations between the various social — 
@ _ who had at least one member employed in a The author draws heavily upon the works of 


War industry and had originated in communities “North” American writers as well those of 
of less than 10,000 population after January 1, Europe and Latin America, oil 
1940. Data were obtained on the occupational 
ee _and residential background of the migrants: and Post- W War Jobs: A Guide to _— tition 

this compared with the adjustment made to the | and Future Opportunities. Edited by NEL - 
new residence and occupation. Since most of the and HENRIETTA Poy 


studied were located in group hous- _lic Affairs Press, 1945. p. Cloth, $5.50; 


Pru 


2I 


'¥ ing units, this survey sheds some light upon the a paper $2. 00. 
a attitudes of the newcomer as well as of the Primarily a source ‘bosk of ‘iio and 
established resident to this means of nine see action on the various proposals deal- 
the housing problem. Perhaps the most striking ing with -Tecony ersion employment problems, 
spd finding in the study is that which indicates that this book will be most useful to those who wish 
would prefer to refresh their “memories with respect to the 
re _ in Spokane during the nial war years. stand taken during the war years by the various 


q Standards of Relief ii in By as well as by labor and management, toward 


Mary GorRINGE Luck and Acnes B. ~Cum- problems of taxation, social security, jobs for 
MINGS, Issued under the Auspices of the veterans, 
Heller Committee for Research in Social groups, "public works, s 
Economics of the University of California. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
Press, 1945. 5 No ‘indi- 
the delay in publication occasioned 
by the war, this monograph, providing as it 
does a useful summary of a rather extensive sur- a. Law Training in Continental Europe. By al | 
of the seven major assistance programs op» F. -ScHwernsurc. New York: Russell Sage 
erating in California during the decade 1945. 129 PP. $1. 00. 
: = might well be used as a | 
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Organiz ed abet Participation i in Social Work A 
A Selected Bibliography. Compiled by Mar- 
GARET M. Orto. New York: Russell Sage 


Foundation, 1945. 8 pp. 1ocents. 
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"prepared ‘to the information known 
| a few legal specialists: into more general Rew. York: “Alfred x “Knopf. 1945. 


focus on questions related to the hoped-for xxiv + 307. $3. 00.0 

wel- ‘fashioning of legal education in the United The followers admirers of will be 
lind, - States in the postwar period. More specifically, deli hted by this publication. They will find in AY 


ered j 


it is primarily a sei 4 of the systems of legal ; = book two of Rank’s principal treatises which - 
education prevailing in Austria, France, and according to Jessie Taft, “are basic to an under-_ 


i Germany to which has been a added an account of standing of Rank’s psychology and therapeutic 
and th 


~4 


some of the legal and method.” Will Therapy, which was translated by 
the Soviet Union. Jessie Taft and which was published in 1936 
had become | unavailable. This book is now ob- 


W. PETERSON. Chicago: Crime which was also translated by Jessie Taft and 
Commission, 1945. 36 pp. first published in 1936. The reprint of the two 
In this small pamphlet is included a short volumes i is intended ° ‘for those who would under- | 
description of so “some fifteen crime commissions stand the: meaning and value of Rank’s 
in the United States, a more ex- psychoanalysis.” 

of which the author is the Director. Rehabilitation of the Disabled Serviceman. 
"Since the data for the report are drawn | largely — Selected Bibliography, Revised and Enlarged. — 
from the files of the Chicago Crime Commission, ~ Bulletin Number 162 of the Russell Sage 
reports of other commissions, and newspaper Foundation Library. New York: Russell Sage 


articles, some readers may be doubtful about "Foundation, 1944, 14 pp. 20 cents. 
the objectivity. of the interpretations made. 


~ 


The” following introductory ‘statement to 


sine _ bibliography containing over 300 titles well de- 
of | an interesting of highlights scribes its contents: “This revised bibliography 
of the development of this particular means of books, pamphlets, and articles on physical 
dealing with the problem of criminality. 


Population Trends in "Southwestern Pennsyl-_ of World War I veterans and on civilian re- 
vania, 1910-1944. Pittsburgh: Bureau of So- _habilitation are included. 
cial Research, 1945. 33 pp. 50 cents (mimeo- 
graphed). A Report on the ‘Office of Censorship. Introduc- 
7 ‘An examination of the population data of the _ tion by Byron Price, Director of the Office. 
section in the perspective of good critical analy- of Censorship. __ Washington: : Gov ernment — 
sis, prepared for the Allegheny Conference on Printing Office, 1945. 54 


Community Development by the staff of the This is the inevitable official on the 


~ 


Bureau of Social Research of the Federation of history of the establishment, | functioning, and © ry ¥ 
Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny the dissolution of the Office of Censorship. In- - 
County. There are twenty-five statistical tables, cluded is a valuable organization chart anda” 
several charts and some maps as well as inter- few illustrations of the various types of evasion — - 


devices attempted by individuals and organiza- 
The Que for Probation in 1944. 4. Annual Re- 


This little publication presents the 1 944 fig: q Surrender in Italy) United States Army: Pub- 

on the investigation and supervisory ac- lic Relations Branch Allied Commission, 
the Probation Department of 394, 1945. 125 PP. 
_ American city, together with verbal descrip- A descriptive, factual account of the o organiza- z 
Be: of some of the short- term trends to be tion, procedure, and principal problems it involved _ 


noted in experiences of the Baltimore Proba- in the military government of the area during 
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operations and occupation of the territory. Pic- 


tures, maps and charts help tell the story and 


add 


- interest and drama to the presentation, 


The Social Participation of Rural Young 
ried Couples. By Wz SMITH, JR. Cornell 


University Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 812. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Experiment Station, 1944. ‘pp. 

data for ‘this study were drawn from 
a. ‘sample of 25 young married couples living in 
a af rural community in central New York through 
the participant- -observer method. It was found 

the degree of participation depended upon 
such factors as economic status, education, par- 

- ticipation experience, degree of occupational and 
mobility, psychological attitudes ond 


— 


The Health ond Medical. Care re Situation ir in Revel 
4 Virginia. irginia Agricultural ‘Experiment 
Station Bulletin 363, ‘October 1944. By Le- 
LAND B. TATE. Blacksburg: Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, 1944. 51 


In line with the purpose of this study to 
_ “compile, classify, and describe briefly v various 
- facts about health status and medical care with 
an emphasis on the rural situation” (p. 45) 
a data drawn largely from state and federal 
: "statistics, the author concludes that despite the 
_ improvement in health conditions in Virginia 
measured” by death rates, the ‘state falls 
below the ‘standards for the nation. Wide re- 
gional variations in health conditions in Virginia — 
are to be noted, with rural areas tending to be 
much less fav orably situated than urban areas, 
a particularly with reference to the availability of 
doctors and dentists, 2 and accessibility. of hos- 
pitals and sanitoria, 


Tuberculosis United States. Graphic 
Presentation. W ashington : National Tuber- 
culosis Association and United States Public 
Health Service, 1945. (Vol. 1, Mortality Sta- 
tistics for States and Geographic Divisions; 
4 ‘Vol. 2, Proportionate Mortality Statistics for 
‘States and Geographic Divisions ; 


Mortality” Statistics for ‘Large Cities). 
The titles of these 


deaths collected by the Census 
Bureau adequately describe ‘their contents. 


kt om, 


_ Breakdowns by age, sex, and race are made in | 
ddition to those on the basis of states 
egions. graphs a are e for the m most part Ppage- 


ra rights of man” ( 


4 


three volumes of data on “number of children, years of education com- 


size (8 x 10%), and are by 
presentation of the rates and percentages from 

which they are drawn. 

usefulness of ‘this collection of data is that 
deaths are recorded by the locality of occurrence 

rather than by residence of the deceased. 


Against the Curre The Life of Karl 
Cart Wir KE. Chicago: _University “of 


Press, 1945. 342 PP. $3.75- 
li- 


Written by 2 an historian whose previous pu 


indicate. an ‘interest in and knowledge 
of the part that German- Americans have play ed 
in the social history of the United States, this 
biography relates to the activities of a German- 
born reformer of the middle nineteenth century. — 

_ whose first forty years in 


reforms who continusd his career in 


country after being uprooted by the rev 


i‘? 


of 1848 and 1849 in Germany, can perhaps be 
placed best in the history of reform m vements 
statement of the author that as early 
1850. Heinzen “urged the United States to 
- abandon its traditional policy of neutrality and 
‘non- intervention and frankly to accept its mis- 
sion to crush the forces: ‘of reaction wherever 
they existed, to help make the world safe for a 
democracy, and to build an international or- 
ganization based upon the of law and the 
= 
W omen in the Professions. A Wartime Survey. _ 
A Study Made Cooperatively by the Research — 
Division of the National Education . Associa- 
tion and the Committee on Studies and 
_ Awards of Pi Lambda Theta. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1945. 142 pp. No price: indicated, 


Data for this study were e drawn from anony- i, 
mous questionnaires mailed to some 9400 active — 
and inactive ‘members of Pi Lambda Theta on 


1, 1943, from which | a response of 


nearly 50 per cent was received. 
Was requested on the occupational status of the 
professional women sampled, particularly with 
reference to shifts in occupation, participation 
in war services, and attitudes toward the posi- ed 


tions held. Background data were secured rela- | : 
tive to income, “marital status, 


pleted, occupational experience. Eighty-six 
basic tables, plus a number of short case his- 


tories, provide useful data on which ‘further 
research on this rather limited sample of asi 


Aessional w women might b be « done. 
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